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q Tue International Salt Company, of Scranton, Pa., are 
the world’s largest producers of salt. For years they 

4 had been marketing household salt under many different 

. brands, here one, there another, as the sales situation 
seemed to demand. As a result, the International Salt 

4 Company were in no way identified with their product 

L in the minds of the jobber or the retailer. As far as 

‘ the consumer was concerned their product was just salt. 

And then they came to Advertising Headquarters. 

4 Soon, a new package appeared. An attractive car- 

, ton in blue and gray. “International Salt” was boldly 
displayed across its face. It had distinction and 

> unforgettable identity. 

. Backed with advertising of unusual display value, 

q that package has spread from town to town. Where 
the advertising has run, housewives ask for International 

. Salt by name. The International Salt Company own 

q their own business and are guiding their own destiny. 
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No. 10 


What the Modern Wholesaler 
Thinks of Specialty Orders 


Lee & Cady Have a Staff of Specially Trained Salesmen to Follow Up 
Orders from New Customers Sent in by Manufacturer’s 
Missionary Men 


An Interview by A. H. Deute with 


John S. McNeal 


Sales Manager, Lee & Cady, Wholesale Grocers, Detroit 


‘T° HERE are two well-estab- 

lished and recognized schools 
of thought among wholesale gro- 
cers on the subject of the manu- 
facturer’s missionary orders—those 
specialty orders which the manu- 
facturer’s paid salesmen procure 
from the retail trade and which 
they turn over to the wholesale 
grocers, to be filled.” John S. 
McNeal, sales manager of Lee & 
Cady, Detroit, wholesale grocers, 
is speaking. 

“The one school looks upon the 
manufacturer’s missionary orders 
as a distinct help and something 
which is most valuable and should 
be encouraged. 

“The other school looks upon 
the missionary order as a sort of 
club which is being swung more or 
less lustily by the manufacturer 
in the hope of thus forcing the 
wholesale grocer into handling his 


“Lee & Cady belong most em- 
phatically to the first group. In 
f it has been said by many 
manufacturers, and it is believed 
by this firm itself, that Lee & Cady 
not only belong to the first group 
but stand out as rather prominent 
leaders in this group. 

“Lee & Cady have, for many 
years, seen great possibilities in 
the specialty orders taken by 
manufacturers—probably greater 
possibilities, oftentimes, than the 


manufacturers themselves realized. 

“To the manufacturer and to 
the great majority of wholesale 
grocers who take any interest in 
missionary orders, the missionary 
order is simply an order for a 
certain item of merchandise which 
did not come as an ordinary de- 
mand on the part of the dealer, 
but was more or less largely the 
result of a special effort made by 
the salesman employed by the 
manufacturer to sustain distribu- 
tion and dealer interest. 

“Now, to Lee & Cady, the mis- 
sionary order means all of this— 
and more. It means that another 
opportunity has been given to 
bring about still closer relations 
between the retail grocer and us, 
his source of supply. 

“In the case of the grocer who 
is already a customer it means just 
one more opportunity to demon- 
strate our desire and our ability to 
serve him. 

“But of special interest to us is 
the specialty order which comes 
because some retail grocer, not at 
the moment favoring us with his 
business, has asked the missionary 
salesman to have the order filled 
by Lee & Cady. ; 

“Now, right here lies a most in- 
teresting little point. It is an old 
story, known to every wholesale 
grocer, that, very often, the retail 
grocer gives the specialty salesman 
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an order to get rid of him. Then, 
to make sure that the order will 
never really materialize, the re- 
tailer has it put through some 
wholesale grocer with whom he 
does not do business. The re- 
tailer is well aware that more 
often than not, such an order is 
not going to be accepted by the 
jobber. The jobber sees through 
the ruse in advance. He is not 
going to clutter up his delivery 
department with a string of these, 
to him, worthless orders. He is 
not going to ask his salesmen to 
carry them around with them and 
have them verified before they are 
actually put through. In short, the 
jobber knows in advance under 
what circumstances those orders 
were obtained. And as they are 
turned over to the buyer by the 
specialty man, the aggressive, effi- 
cient buyer puts his ‘refused’ 
stamp on them and they are re- 
jected on the spot. Or, if it is 
not done as brutally as that, then 
the orders which impress him as 
being of that kind are dumped 
into a special drawer provided for 
the purpose. Or else they are held 


until the missionary man’s back is 


turned and then thrown out. 

“It is this sort of thing which 
does much to increase the manu- 
facturer’s cost of specialty work. 
Lee & Cady believe that anything 
which is wasteful to any member 
of the food industry is wasteful 
to the industry as a whole. It is 
hard to estimate the money which 
has been wasted the past ten or 
fifteen years just because jobbers 
have in many cases failed to ap- 
preciate missionary orders and 
their possibilities. 

“The high cost of missionary 
selling must, in the long run, go 
into the general cost of selling 
when the manufacturer figures his 
selling price. Many an item would 
have been much more successful 
and profitable for all jobbers to 
handle if the manufacturer of 
that product could have enjoyed 
the full benefit of his salesmen’s 
missionary efforts. . 

“T understand that the American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association was organized largely 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing on this point. Lee & Cady 
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believe most sincerely in the im- 
portance of their educational pro- 
gram. It is to be hoped that in 
time the missionary order will be 
accepted by all wholesalers for 
what it really is, namely, a sincere 
effort on the part of the manu- 
facturer to help make his goods 
move. 

“In theory, the missionary work 
done by a manufacturer is a dupli- 
cation of what the jobber should 
do. In practice, though, it must be 
understood that it is physically im- 
possible for the jobber to act as 
the brand builder for the manu- 
facturer. The most he can do, 
and this, however, he should do, is 
to appreciate what the manufac- 
turer is doing for him—make full 
use of this work—not only -for the 
sake of the manufacturer and him- 
self, but for the good of the indus- 
try. A whole book might well be 
written around the text that no 
merchant can be_better off than his 
industry. A prosperous industry 
makes prosperous merchants with- 
in that industry. Wastefulness 
within the industry must, in the 
long run, be reflected upon the 
members of that industry. In the 
production and distribution of food 
products, it is hard to find any 
more outstanding waste than that 
of misapplied sales effort and mis- 
applied advertising. 

“The industry is full of waste 
motion—full of unused energy. 

“Turning this unused energy 
into productive effort is, then, the 
prime objective of the Lee & Cady 
conception of the missionary order. 
We do it, first of all, for our own 
sakes, because we know that it is 
productive of good, permanent 
business. Secondly, we do it be- 
cause we know it is conserving the 
wholesale and retail grocery in- 
dustry of the territory in which we 
operate.” 

All of this I had heard before 
—had heard it from _ various 
manufacturers, from merchandise 
brokers—from scores of mission- 
ary salesmen and their district 
sales managers. The attitude of 
Lee & Cady toward the specialty 
man and his orders is generally 
known to be unusual. 

Some months ago, a number of 
sales managers were discussing it 
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Orrcsas WasHINGTON presses a button, 
opening a theatre in New York or a power 
plant in Colorado. Similarly you can set 
in motion the machinery of advertising in 
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There is a McCann Company office with- 
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cessful marketing of nationally advertised 
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and the thing which was most in- 
teresting to some of the men in 
that group was not why Lee & 
Cady did this, but how it was pos- 
sible to accomplish it. The gen- 
erally accepted attitude of the 
average wholesale grocery house 
and its men is too well known. 

“Well,” one of the men who 
happened to be well acquainted 
with the Detroit market, explained, 
“the reason that is possible is be- 
cause Lee & Cady are one of the 
very few wholesale grocery houses 
in which the salesmen and the 
sales policy are under the direction 
of a sales manager. In most job- 
bing houses, this is not the case. 

“Now, this chap McNeal, at Lee 
& Cady. belongs to the school 
of sales managers who help the 
sales force sell. You might say 
he is the quarter-back on the 
team and he calls the signals. As 
a result, there is co-ordinated 
movement. That is why Lee & 
Cady can do things which are 
rarely done in wholesale grocery 
houses.” 

This side-light is put into this 
article to enable the reader to 


understand why in the firm of Lee 
& Cady there should be a policy 


It is plainly not a 
is a_ selling 


of this kind. 
buying policy. It 
policy. 

With all this in mind, I plied 
Mr. McNeal with questions, espe- 
cially this one: “Well, now, what 
have you actually managed to do 
with this policy? It’s a nice policy. 
It sounds fine in the ears of every 
manufacturer. It is broad and 
farseeing. But now that you have 
given it a good long try, what 
have you to say for it? What has 
it done in the way of producing 
business at a profit? How do you 
get around the difficulty of the 
orders being given by dealers who 
didn’t intend to accept them—who 
didn’t think they would be de- 
livered ?” 

“That is a story in itself,” Mr. 
McNeal began. “The successful 
operation of the plan depends upon 
a peculiar type of man to whom 
we look to make this a success. 
We naturally turn over to our 
regular departments the orders 
which come in from our regular 
customers. They are good, attrac- 
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tive, additional business. We are 
glad to get them and handle them 
for their own sakes. 

“But our special function is in 
the handling of the mass of orders 
which many a dealer never ex 
pected to accept—quantities of 
them are actually orders which 
other jobbers didn’t want. Now, 
we never permit a specialty sales- 
man to turn in to us orders which 
are to go to another wholesale 
grocer. But we will say that we 
make it clear to the specialty man 
that when another jobber has 
turned down his orders, before he 
throws them away as worthless, 
we want to have a chance at them. 

“Actually hundreds of new cus- 
tomers have been put on our books 
in that way, while hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of 
business has thus been salvaged 
and developed and found its 
way to the books of Lee & 
Cady. Many and many a manu- 
facturer has found his missionary 
selling cost reduced to a paying 
basis through this work on our 
part. We are glad of that. It 
helps to make the Detroit market 
a profitable market for the manu- 
facturer to work. It helps to make 
business better for us. But what 
is more to the point, there are to- 
day hundreds of valued customers 
on our books who came there be- 
cause of the personal contact de- 
veloped between that dealer and 
ourselves through the initial me- 
dium of the missionary order, re- 
jected by some other wholesaler, 
of no value to him, but gladly 
taken on by us and put to work. 

“There’s no secret about how 
we make use of these so-called 
‘worthless’ orders. I have selected 
a few unusually good salesmen— 
men who are experienced in judg- 
ing the merchant—analyzing him 
and his store—good salesmen, un- 
usually good salesmen, but also 
unusually good men when it comes 
to rendering a real service to the 
grocer. In fact, these are men 
who are far above the average. 

“These men take those orders 
which have come to us from re- 
tailers whose names are not on our 
books. To the average jobber, 
such missionary orders are just a 

(Continued on page 176) 
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Deal in one subject only 
They state the premise—the facts—the deductions 


SUCCINCT — CONCISE — CONCLUSIVE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Deals in one subject only 


The house—its construction—appointment 
—orientation 


COMPLETE—HELPFUL—AUTHORITATIVE 


The advertising of building equipment, 
furnishing, decorative and garden mate- 
rials in a medium so directed towards 
a single objective—a beautiful home— 
produces the highest possible return in 
proportion to total circulation. 


Advertising rates are based on 80,000 Circulation, 
Net Paid (ABC) with a bonus in excess of 10,000 more. 


BUY ON A RISING TIDE! 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP. 
A Member of the Class Group 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Brooklyn Standard Union has been pur- 
chased from the Estate of William Berri at a cash 
investment of over ong million dollars. 


The new owners are Brooklyn men amply able 
and determined to develop the property to its 
utmost value. 


Under this new ownership the Stendard Union 
promises to become a greater newspaper and a 
greater advertising medium than ever before. 





It still maintains its leadership in daily circulation, 
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Color Lifted Us Out of the Novelty 
Merchandise Class 


A Study of the Public Tendency Resulted in a New Merchandising Plan 


By Arch G. Wallace 


Director of Advertising, Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


HERE are two roads to suc- 

cess in merchandising: Go 
out and build a product and in- 
fluence public desire for the prod- 
uct; or sense the public desire 
and mold into your line those 
things which the public wants or 
thinks it wants. 

Henry Ford became the world’s 
richest man by the simple process 
of sensing that the public was de- 
manding lower-price transporta- 
tion and supplying it. Chrysler in 
turn saw the handwriting on the 
wall. People wanted speed, they 
wanted snap and class, and he 
gave it to them. 

Waves of style come and go. 
Nothing is constant—nothing is 
absolute. We progress, we move, 
we advance. 

The manufacturer who seeks 
success must ferret out what the 
public will want tomorrow and 
supply it today, which brings us 
to the problem we faced a year 
ago. 

For sometime now, the Verona 
Division of the Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Company has en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a 
line of smokers, aquariums, lamps, 
etc. Our original market was 
through the usual furniture out- 
lets, gift shops, novelty shops and 
other channels of distribution of 
this type. 

To the experienced furniture 
man, mention of such a line of 
merchandise conjures up a picture 
of hectic markets, limited lines, 
cut prices and merchandise which 
had little hope of winning a 
stable, long-lived market. Such 
merchandise was classed as “nov- 
elty merchandise,” something to 
be used to decorate the store and, 
when sold, to be offered at a price 
far above its actual value, if we 
base values in the manner which 
the furniture industry designates 
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the value of standard merchandis« 
Obviously this was not alluring 
for the future, and yet in our 
large manufacturing facilities lay 
the possibility of a large and 
stabilized business, if the proper 
merchandising methods could be 
applied. 

Starting, I believe, with the 
change in women’s dress during 
the last three years, there has 
come a subconscious desire in the 
minds of the American people for 
color. We have discarded the 
drab, the ordinary and the com- 
monplace and seek the scintillat- 
ing beauty of colorful things. I 
say this desire is subconscious be- 
cause, until a year ago, there was 
very little public expression and 
surely no dominant advertising 
based on this note. Yet the wave 
was here. 

To capitalize this condition of 
public mind, it was first necessary 
for us to have merchandise color- 
ful and unique, reflecting more of 
the romantic attributes than those 
of the utilitarian. This, our de- 
signers and finishers created in 
a line which we termed Verona 
Artistic Metal Furniture, naming 
it for a little town in Tuscany, 
historically famous for its crafts- 
manship in metal in centuries long 
since passed. 


LAMPS WENT OUT 


Believing that the lamp business 
was a very precarious foundation 
on which to base our plan, we 
practically eliminated this item 
from our line. We then developed 
a line of tables, telephone tables 
and chairs, piano benches, radio 
benches, elaborate aquariums, coi- 
fee tables, etc., each with the dash 
of color, a feeling of romantic 
beauty with its accompanying 
atmosphere of adventure. 

In our advance advertising, both 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


All National Records 
Broken in May 


r May 1927, The Milwaukee Journal 

printed 553,156 lines of paid national 
advertising--breaking all records for 
any single month by 60,612 lines. 





The Journal printed more paid national 
advertising during the first five months 
of 1927 than in any similar period---25 
per cent more than the other two Mil- 
waukee papers combined! 


Advertisers in all lines are profiting by 
the remarkably stable prosperity of the 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. They 
are building sales at one low advertising 
cost by concentrating in The Journal 
--the only newspaper necessary for 
thorough coverage here. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FERST BY MERIT 











WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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to the retailer and to the public at 
large, we capitalized the wave of 
color desire that was sweeping the 
country, and tied the Verona line 
to that color desire in such a man- 
ner that both the retailer and 
home-maker would realize their 
own subconscious need for mer- 
chandise of this type. 

Our plan, so far as the furniture 
and department store was con- 
cerned, was to approach them with 
an entirely different selling ap- 
peal. Instead of attempting to 
sell small orders, merchandise to 
be used solely for decorative pur- 
poses, or to be sold as novelties 
at high mark-ups, we went to the 
dealers with a story of public de- 
sire and public demand. We in- 
sisted that this merchandise could 
be sold in volume at lower prices 
and that it would only be neces- 
sary for the dealer to have suffi- 
cient merchandise of this type and 
advertise it vigorously to bring in- 
to full play the subconscious de- 
sire for color, which, without 
their conscious knowledge, was 
dominating the American public. 

After our national advertising 
had had an opportunity to make 
itself felt, we went to two Chi- 
cago merchandisers—Hartmans and 
The Fair. We laid before them 
a plan of purchasing Verona Ar- 
tistic Metal Furniture in large 
quantities and opening a_ special 
Verona department separate and 
distinct from their ordinary furni- 
ture departments. We also con- 
vinced them that it would pay to 
feature in full-page advertisements 
the merchandise this department 
had to offer. Never forgetting our 
basic merchandising idea, these 
advertisements were carefully built 
along the line of our national ad- 
vertising, with a view of tying the 
two together. The colorful age, 
the age in which we are today liv- 
ing, was impressed upon the 
minds of our readers. Readers of 
these advertisements were left 
with the impression that no home 
was modern nor could have that 
fine, cultural appeal to those en- 
tering it, without the touch of 
color supplied by Verona Artistic 
Metal Furniture. 

Naturally, retailers were some- 
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what skeptical. Yet when the ad- 
vertising started to run, the crowds 
came. In one store alone, 5,000 
customers visited the Verona de- 
partment in one day. Compared 
to the previous sale of this type of 
merchandise, the results were so 
overwhelming that we could not 
but be convinced that we had hit 
upon a fundamental merchandising 
appeal as applicable to almost any 
other line of merchandise as to 
our own. The modern touch, 
colorful appeal, the emotional urge 
to buy, all were carried out in our 
campaign to the nth degree. 

Following the success of the ex- 
perimental plan, the salesmen of 
the Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Company set forth to carry the 
Verona merchandising story to 
the retailers of the entire country. 

Many other stores inaugurated 
Verona departments, ran their ad- 
vertising and profited from the 
sale of a hitherto unknown volume 
of merchandise of this type. In 
all, twenty-two prominent stores 
within a few weeks ran Verona 
sales. 

The principles employed in the 
planning of this campaign were 
fundamental. The manufacturer 
who will seek out the public trend 
of mind, find the merchandise 
which fits perfectly into that con- 
dition of affairs, and who will 
vigorously advertise and properly 
merchandise his idea to the public 
and to his dealers, will find suc- 
cess awaiting him in a measure 
he might not otherwise hope to 
achieve. 


Steel Accounts to Blackman 
Agency 

The advertising accounts of ‘The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsb: irgh, 
and its two allied companies, the Pitts 
burgh Steel Products Company an the 
National Steel Fabric Company, have 
been placed with The Blackman (om 
pany, New York advertising agen 


Baby Ruth Candy Bar Account 
to Kastor 


The Curtiss Candy Company, 
cago, Baby Ruth candy bars and r 
candies, has appointed the H. W. has- 
tor & Sons Advertising Company, !nc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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The first six months of 1927 compared with the first six 
months of 1926, show an increase in display advertising of 


22,008 lines. 


A significant indication, this, of the appreciation of Harper's 


B -ar by those advertisers who understand the ever-growing 
potentialities of the Inner Circle market. 


The expansion of this Inner Circle market is seen in the steady 
@ ? , ° . 
grow th of Harper s Bazar Ss circulation: the average monthly 
cir, lation in 1926 was approximately 10% greater than in 
. . , ? 
1g20. Smart women everywhere recognize in Harper s Bazar 


the arbiter of fashion. 


Hi ARPER’ S$ BAZAR 


FREDERIC DRAKE BUSINESS MANAGER 
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The First Radio Mau 








Mississippi flood relief contributions made to The Chicago Daily 
News WMAQ-WQJ fund passed the $100,000 mark within the 
first thirty days and are still pouring in. The Daily News and 
the radio stations it operates have thus raised more than a tenth 
of the Red Cross quota for the whole Chicago area, dramatic evi- 
dence of the influence of The Daily News on the newspaper 
readers and radio listeners of Chicago. 


Periodically, as the new lists are made available by the radio 
commission, The Daily News issues a Directory of the Radio 
Broadcasting Stations of this and foreign countries, with a triple 
arrangement by call letters, by state or territory and city and 
by kilocycle and wave length. Thousands of these directories are 
sold at ten cents each . . . an interesting sidelight upon the role 
of The Daily News as Publisher to His Majesty the Chicago 
Radio Fan. 


THE 





: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Advertising J. B. Woodward Woodward & KG Woodw:: 


Representatives : 110 E. 424 St. 360 N. Michigan M Fine A: 








Average Daily Net Paid Circulation 
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ufacturers’ Show 


At Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
June 13 to 18, 1927 


| T’S a dealers’ show but the public is bound to 
be interested—a week of the keenest interest 
in radio matters not only for dealers but for 
every follower of the science in Chicago. 


In lieu of attendance at the show radio fans will 
scrutinize with special enthusiasm the advertis- 
ing of radio manufacturers“in Chicago at the 
time. Their impression of the significance of 
the show will be gained chiefly from the news- 


paper they read at home in the evening—The 
Daily News. 


National radio advertisers place more advertis- 
ing in The Daily News than in any other 
Chicago week-day newspaper. Your radio 
advertising in The Daily News during the show 
will take full advantage of a very natural 
Op] portunity. 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
foodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


Months Ending May 31, 1927—440,131 











Me Guiding Hand 
inthe Farm Home 


June 9, 1927 


KLAHOMA farm women 

look to the “Good Cheer” 

department of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman to solve every 
conceivable problem that comes up 
in running the farm home. When 
in difficulty they turn to their best 
friend, this big farm paper. The 
“Good Cheer” editor and her staff 
are the guiding hand in the Okla- 
homa farm home! 


Hundreds of requests for informa- 
tion on everything from the care 
of children to the buying of can- 
ning supplies shows that the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman holds first 
place in the hearts of its farm 





women readers. One little 30 line 
article on the Unborn Babe 
brought 3,200 letters from expec- 
tant mothers. The editor of “Good 
Cheer” is in constant demand all 
over the state as a speaker to farm 
women’s clubs. 


With such following, Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman advertising has 
the greatest possible pulling power. 
Advertising will greatly cut your 
cost of distribution in Oklahoma 
; because the Oklahoma 
Farmer - Stockman, Oklahoma's 
only farm paper, reaches 177,456 
farm homes at one low cost. 


Carl Williams CG 
Editor 


Ralph Miller 
adv. Mgr. 


Oklahoma City ” 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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Keep Mrs. Sonntag Sold 


Well-Informed Consumer Is the Best Field Representative a 
Manufacturer Can Have 


Th 


By Amos Bradbury 


1IS is the story of a Nesco 

stove. It tells also of Mrs. 
Sonntag, who runs the filling sta- 
tion on a winding road which 
skirts a friendly river, flowing 
tranquilly past green hills. It is 
an adventure story with its excit- 
ing moments and also its moral, 
which is this: let every manufac- 
turer keep in close contact with his 
old customers, for they are more 
valuable than salesmen, and as 
builders of good-will they are un- 
surpassed. 

About the stove. 

It has stood for two years in the 
kitchen of a log cabin which waits 
my occasional visits high up in the 
hills. The log cabin is an isle of 
escape. It is far away from the 
noise of subways, the clatter of 
trucks and _ riveting machines. 
Save for the scolding of chip- 
munks by day and the cry of the 
whippoorwill at nine-thirty o’clock 
sharp on dark evenings, there is 
scarcely any sound at all. 

It is good to have such a place 
to go, and in such a place each ob- 
ject takes upon itself an impor- 
tance and an interest far out of 
proportion to similar objects in 
more accessible places. Especially 
the stove. 
lhe man who is bored and tired 
when taken by his wife on a brief 
shopping trip can develop real 
enthusiasm when doing his own 
shopping for his own cabin in the 
wo Even the act of buying 
cretonnes for curtains, usually an 
entirely feminine affair, can arouse 
interest in a bearded male when 
the curtains are to hang in his 
own cabin. These are all good 
facts for manufacturers to re- 
member when the growing ten- 
dency is considered of automobile 
owners to have little shacks of 
their own to drive to. 

Of all things in such a cabin the 
most important, I should say, is the 
stove. A flashlight is necessary, a 
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good wheelbarrow is a joy, a gas- 
oline lantern is a bright spot at 
night, but a good stove is abso- 
lutely essential. Preferably an oil 
stove. On hot summer days it is 
cooler, and its steady heat is bet- 
ter for an ordinary male’s cooking 
exploits. That is, if the stove 
works well. 

So when it came to buying my 
stove two years ago I sought ad- 
vice. The Nesco stove with the 
Rockweave wick was the final 
choice largely on a matter of price 
and performance as outlined by a 
good-looking demonstrator at a 
department store. 

For two years the stove per- 
formed as a good stove should, on 
the occasional week-ends and holi- 
days when it was possible to per- 
suade the family to forsake other 
amusements for a trip to the peace- 
ful hills. 

Then it became necessary for 
this writer to retire for a time to 
the cabin, there to rest and medi- 
tate, and incidentally to prepare 
for himself a number of meals 
each day on the previously well- 
behaved stove. 

For a day or two all went well. 
Then the flame began to sputter 
and go out with alarming fre- 
quency. After two years a book 
of instructions has a way of dis- 
appearing, and people unused to 
camp utensils for the greater part 
of the year are not noted for in- 
genuity in a crisis. New wicks 
were purchased, on the advice of 
an unshaven mountaineer. They 
worked well for twenty minutes. 
Then they, too, became clogged 
with carbon, sputtered and went 
out just as a nice mess of maca- 
roni was boiling its way toward 
edibility. 

This was more than discourag- 
ing; it was a tragedy. Out came 
the wicks again. More cleaning, 
more sputtering when they were 
put back. No fire. No macaroni. 
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At times like these, slogans are 
worse than useless. They make the 
user cuss. The one on the box of 
wicks said something to the effect 
that they were made only for the 
stove which bore the slogan: “the 
stove with the Rockweave wick, 
the wick with the pale blue flame.” 

At about the time when this slo- 
gan was irritating to the point of 
desperation, George Smith stopped 
in. George is a mountain: “vaga- 
bond” who lives in a lean-to set in 
a hollow in the hills about a mile 
to the north of the cabin. He is 
wise in the ways of the woods. He 
knows the intimate details of a 
rattlesnake’s life and the way of a 
“turkle” with its eggs. He had 
advice to offer. I was to get a 
monkey wrench, take off a nut at 
the end of the feed pipe and clean 
it out with a rag on the end of a 
ramrod. When the wrench had 
been secured and the nut un- 
screwed, there was a little piece of 
tin across the pipe. The ice-pick 
punctured that, and oil spurted out 
over the floor, oil with bits of car- 
bon in it. 

Finally the oil reservoir was re- 
moved and the odorous flow 
ceased. In putting back the nut to 
try the stove again, George was 
too strong. The nut broke, and 
this time the oil spouted toward 
the roof in the manner of a 
geyser. 

This was too much. Cooking 
utensils, even a dishpan, were used 
to catch kerosene as it cascaded to 
the floor. Out with the tank again. 
Then came the ingenious plan of 
using a Listerine cork as a tempo- 
rary levee to hold back the rush- 
ine oil and another attempt to 
light the stove. Again the sputter. 
Once more the failure to burn a 
blue flame, a yellow flame or any 
flame at all. 

In reading an article on suicides 
recently I discovered that the main 
cause is “a previous galaxy of 
hopes against which to measure 
present troubles.” It is this com- 
parison—this failure of the pres- 
ent to fulfil the high hopes of the 
past—which leads to deep despair. 
As I thought of the high hopes 
with which my Nesco had been 
purchased, and its present failure 
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to fulfil them, despair like a dark 
and evil raven sat upon me, and | 
kicked the stove with great bitter- 
ness and some dexterity. But that 
didn’t help the flame. It was now 
past six o'clock and high time for 
a meal on my prescribed diet. The 
nearest place for such a meal was 
two miles away at Sonntag’s fill- 
ing station, where are also sold hot 
franks, hamburgers, waffles, ciga- 
rettes and motor accessories. It is 
a fact that Mrs. Sonntag makes a 
particularly good omelet, beating 
the whites and yolks of the eggs 
separately, as any good cook 
should do. 

The old Buick was_ turned 
around in the narrow mountain 
road with difficulty and, as Lind- 
bergh would phrase it, “my car 
and I” made speed for Sonntag’s. 
My preferences are by now well 
known to Mrs. Sonntag, so as soon 
as I was observed the lady her- 
self, hair in curl papers, began to 
reach for eggs and beater. It is 
always a pleasure to watch an 
artist at a creative task, so step- 
ping in familiar manner into the 
kitchen, I observed. The way she 
lighted the stove was a joy in it- 
self. Two burners with one match. 
“What sort of a stove is this, Mrs. 
Sonntag?” “It’s a Nesco,” she 
surprised me by saying. 

At this point it may be well to 
remark that Mrs. Hatfield, our 
neighbor on the north, on being 
apprised of the trouble with the 
camp Nesco had advised its re- 
moval and a Perfection substituted. 
I told Mrs. Sonntag with firmness 
of my plan to follow this drastic 
advice. “I’m going to throw my 
Nesco out—it won’t work.” If I 
had told this estimable _filling- 
station lady that her eldest son, 
who works in a bank in Paterson, 
was an idiot, a drunkard and a 
forger, she could not have regis- 
tered greater surprise, hurt dignity 
and anger. 

In a short talk she emphasized 
the excellence of her stove, of all 
Nesco stoves, the excellent service 
the company had given in replac- 
ing a part, and went into some de- 
tail concerning the inability of 
most men to understand anything 
about good products which worked 
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well when operated with average 
intelligence. 

Her eyes were blazing. -Like a 
tigress defending her young she 


ished aside all my objections... 


listened unbelievingly to my 
k of the stove sputtering and 
g out. She quizzed me closely 
cerning my knowledge of wick 
duake feed pipes and burners. 
She seemed surprised that I had 
shown enough initiative to try to 
clean the pipe. She’ wasn’t sur- 
prised that I had broken the nut. I 
had most likely done other fool 
things. Certainly it was not the 
stove’s fault. By this time the 
omelet was ready and while I 
gently inhaled its odor the impres- 
sion persisted that she would do 
battle before she would allow me 
to throw out a stove she knew was 
lt was a novel experience to 
a consumer who would fight 
r a product, but I didn’t see 
it was going to help me. 
course of action she sug- 
sted I had tried to no effect. 
then Charlie Sonntag, her 
sband, came in from the chicken 
use with four yellow chicks. 
told him of my purpose to 
w out a Nesco. He was just 
ndignant as was his wife. Had 
I tried this and that and this? 
Had I used common sense? Did 
I have good kerosene? I answered 
his questions and told him I 
| always believed more in action 
conversation. If he could 
me, I would stick to the 
Ever since Mark Antony 
the Romans on the idea that 
layers of Caesar. should be 
ed, demonstration was the 
thing, I said. Mark, I in- 
d him, had talked himself 
picturing a bloody scene 
it awakening much action 
his hearers. But when the 
ted body of Caesar was 
in and Antony began to 
trate, things became active. 
ild the Sonntags show me? 

lly, they would! 
rlie got a gallon of his own 
e, Mrs. Sonntag took off 
rl papers, put on her hat 
ked the door. We were 
Up the valley road we went 
and then on up the worst hill in 
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the State, the one with the thirty- 
three water breaks and so to the 
cabin and inside to the kitchen. I 
showed the stove. She tried to 
light it. It sputtered and went 
out. She took a good look at the 
glass kerosene tank and then 
asked: “Where did you get that 
kerosene ?” 

People are very friendly up in 
our back country and it just hap- 
pened: that on my way to her 
station to buy. kerosene last week 
I had been hailed by a neighbor 
who asked where I was going and 
why. No use going down the 
mountain for kerosene, he had 
said. He could let me have five 
gallons. And he had, but what was 
the trouble with it? For even lI 
could see when my attention was 
now called to it that it had a yel- 
lowish tinge, like the sky just be- 
fore dawn. 

Mrs. Sonntag is a woman of 
action. “Dump that mess out, 
Charlie, and put in some kerosene,” 
she ordered. 

It was so done. Then she 
cleaned the wicks which were 
dirty and black, drained off the old 
kerosene by removing the Listerine 
cork, let the new oil run in and 
lighted the stove. 

It sputtered and went out. But 
tle Sonntags weren’t discouraged. 
“Lemme see the can th.t kerosene 
came in,” said Charlie. 

“T thought so. Mobiloil.” 

Now Mobiloil is a fine thing in 
its place in engines and such ob- 
jects. Mixed with kerosene it is 
the worst thing that can happen to 
a camper who depends on a1 oil 
stove. The small amount in the 
can, when mixed with the kero- 
sene and burned, caused large, 
ugly, greasy pieces of carbn to 
climb the wick and gum it all up. 

“Throw out them wicks,” said 
Charlie to his wife. “They’re 
spoilt.” 

Then he pulled a brand new 
box of three Rockweave wicks 
out of his pocket. Next he took 
my gun ramrod, attached a rag 
and cleaned out the feed pipe. 
Then he placed the wicks care- 
fully so that they overlapped in 
back, turned the lever to light and 
Mrs. Sonntag in her enthusiasm 
lighted all three burners with one 
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match! The flame crept around 
the wick gently like a cat toward a 
mouse-hole. Then it raised quietly 
and burned brightly with a flame 
as blue as the far horizon—the 
sort of blue men dream about. 

“It’s the best. stove in the world,” 
said Mrs. Sonntag, “for them who 
knows enough to use it right.” 

All this happened three days 
ago. The stove has worked like 
Lindbergh’s motor ever since and 
I agree absolutely with Mrs. Sonn- 
tag. I'll fight for a Nesco any 
time now against all comers. 

When I think how close I came 
to throwing out that stove and 
when I think of all the Mrs. Sonn- 
tags who go to the bat in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places for 
manufacturers who never heard of 
them, I say to all makers of prod- 
ucts, “keep Mrs. Sonntag sold.” 
Many an oil burner, many a fish- 
ing reel, many a refrigerating ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner, fountain 
pen, fireless cooker or what have 
you, has been saved for service 
and the building of good-will by 
some expert user, unhonored and 
unsung. This little army of old 
customers, the loyal group of 
satisfied users who believe im- 
plicitly in the product because 
they know it like a friend, do yeo- 
man service for manufacturers. 
Like the brave little band at 
Thermopylae, they stand ready at 
all times and in all places to de- 
fend their favorite products, tooth 
and nail. 

Such loyal service should be en- 
couraged in every possible way. 
Would it not be an excellent idea 
for makers of a great variety of 
products to do more than keep tab 
on the people who purchase what 
they make from the retailer? 
Many do this now. Why not go 
a step further and write such pur- 
chasers a letter after one year or 
some such period to ask them if 
they have ever been able to help 
in a new sale or to help keep a 
less experienced user satisfied? 

I know that Mrs. Sonntag would 
be pleased to get a letter from the 
makers of the Nesco stove. So 
would the thousands of other ex- 
pert and satisfied users. 

Perhaps a “croix de loyauté” 
could be worked out. 
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Theodore F. Merseles to Head 
Johns-Manville 


Theodore F. Merseles, president of 
Montgomery Ward & Company, Inc., 
has resigned to become president of 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of J-M asbestos 
roofing, brake lining, etc. He will as- 
sume his new position about July 1, 
Mr. Merseles will remain a director 
and chairman of the advisory board of 
the Montgomery Ward organization. 

When he became president of the 
latter company in 1921, there had heen 
a deficit of about $9,000,060. Under 
his direction the company prospered to 
the extent that last year the net earn 
ings amounted to $8,806,000. 

George B. Everitt, vice-president and 
general manager of Montgomery Ward, 
succeeds Mr. Merseles as_ president. 
George Whitney and Francis D. Bar- 
tow, both partners of J. P. Morgan & 
Companv. which recently purchased a 
substantial stock interest in Johns-Man 
ville, have been elected directors of that 
company. H. E. Manville, president, 
will become chairman of the board. 

Mr. Merseles has contributed his ideas 
on various business problems a number 
of times in articles which have appeared 
in Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Inx 
MonTHuiy. 

In the June issue of Printers’ Ink 
Montuty he discusses the question, 
“Mail-Order Growth—Menace or Bene 
fit to Retailers?” Other subjects dis 
cussed by him include, “Putting Per 
sonality Into the Mail-Order Catalog” 
and “Studying the Farmer to Know 
How and What to Sell Him.” 


D. K. David, Vice-President, 
Royal Baking 


Donald K. David, recently assistant 
dean of the Harvard Business School, 
Cambridge, Mass., has been appointed 
executive vice-president of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, New York. 
He also will be vice-president of the 
Royal Distributing Company, a member 
of the executive committee and a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Royal Baking Powder Company. 


Sterling Silversmiths Appoint 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
The Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of 
America, New York, has appointed Bar- 


ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as its 


advertising agency. 


H. F. Willson Transferred by 
“Elks Magazine” 


Herbert F. Willison, formerly of the 
Chicago selling staff of the Elks ‘aga 
gine, has been transferred to the New 
York office. 


Appoints W. W. Reed 
The Taylorville, Tll., Daily Breese 
has appointed W. W. Reed, publishers 
representative, Chicago, as nationa’ a 
vertising representative in Chicago “re? 
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Ask me another— 
What Philadelphia 


newspaper has the 
largest circulation? 


3,005,090 people live and buy 
in the Philadelphia retail area. 














One newspaper sells 546,527 copies daily 


— 
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QUICK RESPONSE 


from Chain Stores and Independents 
through use of COLOR in the 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 





‘ fowoxen .N.J. 

New York Evening Journal 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York, N.Y 
Dear Sirs: 

We are greatly pleased to date with the progress made in the 
New York a = 

en we first planned our campaign for this product, we were 

convinced that we must take advantage of the strongest possible 
forces available in New York to bring this product quickly to the 
attention of the dealer and consumer. 





We, therefore, decided to use color in the New York Evening 
Journal-appreciating its value as a real dominant space unit. 

We feel the use of those color pages has been justified and that our 
success is due to them in no small measure. Those pages have stood 
out prominently throughout the campaign and have, we believe, add- 
ed to the value of our black and white copy in all papers. Chain 

and independents were quick to respond to the demand 


. . 
Your merchandising SPrendid and sincere job 
for us in covering thousands of the grocers—interesting them in 
COCOMALT and getting them to display it in their stores. 
We are glad to be able to write to you/in this vein. 


Very trul\ yours, 
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. key to the World’s Richest Market 


When the R. B. Davis 
Company first planned their 
New York campaign on 
“COCOMALT” they took 
advantage of the most pow- 
erful sales force. 

Here is what they tell 
you in their letter on the 
opposite page: 

“We decided to use color 
in the New York Evening 
Journal — appreciating its 
value as a real dominant 
space unit.” 

They made their appeal 
in color and received quick 
response from the New 
York Evening Journal’s 
market—a market so live, 
so vital and responsive that 
merchandisers give ‘it pref- 
erence with dollars above 
all competition — morning, 
evening or Sunday. 


You, too, can use color 
at strategic points in your 
regular black and white 
schedule. It will add em- 
phasis and interest to your 
whole campaign, both in 
the dealers’ and consumers’ 
mind. 

We have proved these 
things to many manufactur- 
ers, and stand ready to 
prove them to you. Will 
you let our representative 
call and explain the low 
cost of New York Evening 
Journal color, and our abil- 
ity to tie it up tightly with 
your sales outlets just as we 
have done for “COCO- 
MALT” and _ numerous 
other products? It will 
put you under no obliga- 
tion and may be mutually 
profitable. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 


MARCH  3ist, 


686,740 DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


The greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


rst Building 
go, Ill. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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15,000 Attend Detroit 
News Spelling Bee 








Governor Green of Michigan Congratulates the Winner 


A Real Index of Reader Interest 


Fifteen thousand people gathered on Friday, May 
20th, at the Michigan State Fair Coliseum to listen 
to an old-fashioned spelling bee organized and con- 
ducted solely by The News. Among those present 
were city and state officials, including Governor 
Green. For months the schools of the Detroit dis- 
trict had been holding preliminary spelling bees, 
from which were chosen the 60 final entrants in the 
great Detroit News Metropolitan Spelling Bee. 

Such a crowd as came to this year’s spelling bee 
is an indication of the responsive chord The Detroit 
News strikes in the homes of Detroit people. And 
the Spelling Bee is but one of many public enter- 
prises and public services conducted by The Detroit 
News which has endeared The News to every home 
in its territory. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
365,000 Sunday Circulation — 330,000 Weekday Circulation 























Do Your Salesmen Know Your 
Correspondents P 


Give the Sales Correspondent a Place on Your Convention Program 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


b Pah, of the objects in conduct- 
ing sales conventions are to 
further acquaintanceship between 
the salesman and the home office 
staff, and to give the salesman a 
better understanding of the func- 
tions of the various home-office de- 
partments. 

To this end, the salesmen, new 
and old, are introduced to the per- 
sonnel of the advertising depart- 
ment, the traffic department, and 
the credit department. They are 
told how these departments func- 
tion, how they help make the 
salesmen’s work easier, and how 
the salesmen, in turn, can co-oper- 
ate with these various departments. 
For some reason, however, sales 
correspondence is given very little 
consideration in the average con- 
vention. Perhaps correspondence is 


accepted by the firm as a part of 
the sales department or advertising 
department, instead of a separate 


unit, or perhaps it is considered as 
being of minor importance. What- 
ever the reason, there seems to be 
considerable misunderstandir~ or 
perhaps just lack of understanding, 
on the part of the sales organiza- 
tion as to the purpose, function and 
vaiue of sales correspondence. 
Although every salesman feels, 
and rightly, that the main part of 
the sales program is personal sales- 
manship, he is usually ready to 
credit advertising, demonstrations, 
resale work and other forms of 
co-operation with their full share 
as aids to his personal efforts. But 
he simply does not understand or 
appreciate sales correspondence. If 
he considers it at all, it is to him 
a matter of routine, something 
incidental to the details of a busi- 
ness, and he seldom has a good ap- 
Preciation of how it can help him 
break down the walls of sales re- 
sistar If there is any value in 
furthering the salesman’s acquain- 
tance with the house and its per- 


sonnel, there is no real reason why 
this acquaintanceship should not 
extend to the sales correspondence 
division, as well as to other depart- 
ments. It would be time well spent 
for many concerns to take an hour 
or two during the convention to 
acquaint the salesman thoroughly 
with the sales correspondence of 
his firm as an aid to his efforts. 
He can profitably be instructed in 
the general purpose of sales cor- 
respondence; how it co-operates 
with him, and how he can best 
co-operate with it. He should un- 
derstand the individual correspon- 
dence of his concern, why it brings 
out certain points, why one argu- 
ment is stressed in preference to 
others, why a certain line of sales 
attack is used. He should under- 
stand why certain requests are 
made of him for reports and other 
information, and how these are 
used by the correspondence de- 
partment. Whenever one corre- 
spondent or several correspondents 
are individually responsible for the 
correspondence in the salesman’s 
territory, the salesman and corre- 
spondent alike can benefit by 
personal acquaintance with each 
other. And the best place and time 
to further this acquaintanceship is 
usually at the sales convention, 
when the salesman can meet the 
sales correspondent in _ person, 
and become acquainted with 
him as an individual, a human 
being, rather than just a pen and 
ink signature at the bottom of 
letters. 


CORRESPONDENCE A. B. C. 


During a talk in our last sales 
convention, we gave some time to 
a rather elementary discussion of 
what sales correspondence can do. 
The points covered might have been 
taken out of the first chapter of a 
sales correspondence primer, but 
nevertheless presented a viewpoint 
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which was largely new to the 
average salesman. “Sales corre- 
spondence,” we told our men, “can 
help you in the following ways: 







1. As general publicity, doing the 
work the advertising epartment is 
doing, but directing it at individuals, 
instead of the mass. 

2. Securing leads for you to follow 








up. 

3. Paving the way for your call, by 
giving the customer general information 
which will serve to put him in a receptive 
mood for your detailed proposition. 

4. Notifying the customer of your 
coming on a definite day, so as to in- 
crease your chances for success. 

5. Following up your call, showin 
appreciation of the courtesies extende 
to you. 

6. Thanking the customer for an 
order, so as to pave the way for future 
business. 

7. Following up prospects who did 
not buy when you called, with the view 
of obtaining the order by mail for your 
credit. 

8. Following up prospects to improve 
your chance of obtaining the order on 
your next call. 

9. Keeping you in the customer’s 
mind between calls. Competitors at 
times make some attractive offers to 
your customers; if they are reminded of 
your and our existence from time to 
time they will be less ready to listen to 
competition. 

10. Keeping the customers lined up 
while you are away from your territory 
on a vacation, during illness or for some 
other reason. 

11. Passing on notice of change in 
prices, general information and special 
news to the customer before you have 
a chance to call on him. 

12. Keeping in touch with lost cus- 
tomers, finding out why they are not 
buying, and attempting to adjust the 
difficulty. 

13. Getting general trade informa‘ion 
for your customer’s use. 

14. Getting sales records and tracie in- 
formation from successful dealers. as 
sales ammunition for you to use wiii 
other customers. 

15. Passing on suggestions to ad 
customers as to better ways of selling 
and merchandising, to increase the cus- 
tomers’ volume of business. 

16. Adjusting controversies between 
you and the customer, to avoid or 
relieve ill feeling. 


Elementary? Very. And yet, 
we believe, this elementary treat- 
ment will have a decided value in 
giving the salesmen a better un- 
derstanding of just what sales cor- 
respondence means to them. At 
the same time, we tried to give 
the salesmen an idea of how to 
co-operate with the sales corre- 
spondence department. Since the 
function of this department is to 
back the salesman’s personal ef- 
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forts, the salesman’s best way of 
co-operating with the sales corre- 
spondent is to give the latter any 
information that will help him tie 
up with the salesman’s work. 
“Specifically,” we said “you can help 
your correspondent in the follow- 
ing ways: 


1. Helping us keep the mailing list 
up to date and effective. 

a. Report all prospects that are worth 
following up. 

b. Report only prospects that are 
worth following up—do not load the 
mailing list with dead timber. 

ce. Keep the sales correspondence de- 
partment informed as to all changes in 
address, personnel, etc. : 

_ d. Have the name taken off the mail. 
ing list if the prospect is no longer 
worth following up. 

2. Give the sales correspondent as 

much material as possible for writing 
his letter. 
_ a. Give him the name of the man 
in charge of the buying, so that he can 
make his letter as personal as pos- 
sible. 

b. Give him the full details regarding 
your call, so that he can make his letter 
fit in closely with your plans. 

c. Tell him of any peculiarities of 
your customer or give him any detailed 
information about the local situation that 
will help him write a letter that will 
seem personal to the recipient, and 
exactly fits the case. 

d. Pass on to him information about 
the sales plans put on by some of your 
successful customers that he can use as 
sales ammunition or for house organ 
material. 

e. Offer constructive criticism. You 
have a better chance to observe the 
trade’s reaction to the’ correspondent’s 
letter than he has, and as long as your 
criticisms are fair and constructive, we 
will certainly appreciate them; don't 
worry about offending anyone here 

3. Back up the sales correspondent’s 
letter with your own efforts. 

a. your personal efforts to try 
to get the dealer to follow the sugges 
tion of the correspondent. ; 

b. Be sure that you do not repudiate 
anything in your personal contact with 
your dealer that the correspondent has 
mentioned in his letters. ; 

c. If you can express yourself as well 
on paper as you can in person, follow 
up the correspondent’s letters by letters 
of your own. On account of your per 
sonal knowledge, you can write a more 
intimate, personal letter than the corre 
spondent, and at the same time the 
r ition will add to the correspondent's 
efforts. However, unless you can ¢x 


press yourself fully as well on paper 
as you do in person, stay away ine 
g00 


the letter—not all salesmen ar 
correspondents, any more than al! corre 
spondents are good personal salesmen 
Do not take a chance on jeopardizing 
any favorable impression you may have 
made on your prospect by writing him 
an ineffective letter. 


We used specific examples to il- 
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Talking in Terms that Dealers Value 


HEN a salesman calls on any Indianapolis retailer, 

explains the merits of his product, and then shows 
a portfolio of advertising definitely scheduled to appear in 
The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, he is talking in terms that 
the dealer understands and values. 


The day has passed when a salesman can talk glibly 
and vaguely about “our advertising program.” The dealer 
wants to know what kind of advertising—where it will 
appear—how long it will continue. 


To the dealer, a definite advertising campaign scheduled 
in The NEWS means: (1) that the product is meritorious 
or The NEWS would have rejected it; (2) that the usual 
prompt response from NEWS advertising justifies an 
initial order. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
New York: 110 East 4and St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 









lustrate the ways in which corre- 
spondence can aid the salesman, 
and how he can do his share. We 
tried to show the salesman some 
of the problems the correspondent 
has to meet, to encourage a bet- 
ter mental attitude on his part 
toward this division. A salesman 
usually believes that he can write 
better sales letters than the sales 
correspondent ; at least until he has 
occasion to do so. Perhaps he feels 
that the correspondent’s letters do 
not hit the mark as they should. 
Old Tom Brown, that crusty, hard- 
shelled dealer back in Gibson 
Center is not interested in the cor- 
respondent’s talk about building 
prestige for his store. The sales- 
man forgets that the correspondent 
does not know Tom Brown, and 
that he can learn to know him only 
through what the salesman himself 
tells him. 

Things may run smoothly in the 
handling of a salesman’s corre- 
spondence 999 times and then a 
mistake slips in. The salesman is 
never conscious of the 999 times 
when his orders, reports, requests, 
etc., were handled correctly; he 
has a distinct and lasting remem- 
brance of that one time when 
“those fellows back at the office 
balled things up for him.” 

The salesmen were shown how 
a minor mistake, which might 
look tremendous out in the terri- 
tory, could have occurred as a 
result of a small slip-up, possibly 
in the traffic department, possibly 
in the order department, possibly in 
dictation, possibly in transcribing, 
and that the percentage of mis- 
takes was exceedingly small after 
all. We followed this with a 
brief discussion of mistakes sales- 
men themselves make in pricing, 
names, addresses, etc., and the 
far-reaching results these can 
sometimes have. - The two were 
combined in a way to give the 
salesman a more tolerant attitude 
toward the mistakes that were 
likely to happen in the home office, 
and at the same time encouraging 
more carefulness on his part in the 
detail work which he has to per- 
form. 


Other details can be brought out* 


to very good advantage, such as 
the salesman’s daily correspon- 
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dence, what reports are expected 
and why it is to the salesman’s 
own interest to fill out these re- 
ports in a certain way, the neces- 
sity of accurate route sheets sent 
in on time; reasons why salesmen 
are given some of the detail work 
which they consider such an un- 
necessary burden. All of these, of 
course, are things of which the 
salesman has a general knowledge, 
but a discussion may make his 
understanding more clear and 
definite. 

Of course, the sales convention 
is not the only time when you can 
arrange for contacts between your 
salesmen and your correspondents. 
If you can possibly arrange to 
have your correspondent make a 
trip into the territory, it will be 
of inestimable value in many 
ways. The fresh viewpoint which 
the correspondent obtains from 
these periodic trips will pay divi- 
dends in the improvement in his 
letters, and the home office view- 
point which the salesman will get 
is sure to be beneficial to him. 
Then, too, personal contact enables 
the salesman and the correspondent 
to understand each other more 
closely, to work together more 
harmoniously, and to obtain better 
results. At times, the salesman 
will unburden himself of a load of 
grief or resentment to a fellow 
employee whom he considers on 
the same plane as himself, when 
he would never discuss these mat- 
ters with the sales manager or 
other superior. The correspon- 
dent, therefore, can often obtain 
some valuable information which 
will help the entire home office or- 


ganization in its contact with the 
salesman. 

The sales correspondent may 
possibly be a minor part of our 


sales scheme, but let us at least 
give him the prominence to which 
his part entitles him. 





New Accounts with Prather- 
Allen Agency 


The following concerns have a> 
pointed The Prather-Allen Adv rtising 
Company. Cincinnati, to direct their 3 


vertising accounts; The Stanwood 
poration, Covington, Ky., and the Hote 
Gibson and the Burkhardt Brothers 


Company, both of Cincinnati. 
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CHESTER H. ALDRICH 


of the firm of Delano & Aldrich 
Architects 
New York City 


“HOUSE & GARDEN seems to me 
to be far and away above all the 
other American periodicals of 
its general character. It stands, 
in fact, in a class by itself.” 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


thers ‘| members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The 
Main Street Idea 


Grows 


The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE wel- 
comes the spread of the Main Street 
Idea. It is good to see a great market 
achieve the recognition that is its due. 


InsistentlyThe HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
has pointed out the changes wrought 
by automobiles, better roads and 
better living standards upon the 
buying habits of the towns and rural 
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communities. For many years The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE walked 
alone in its championship of Main 
Street as a sales objective for na- 
tional advertisers. 


The pioneering stage is past. Manu- 
facturers and periodical publishers, 
alike, have seen the light. Main Street, 
today, is the focal point of many 
national campaigns. Publications 
which circulate in other fields have 
realigned their positions with refer- 
ence to Main Street buying power. 


And The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
welcomes the spread of the Main 
Street Idea. 


coo 


The HOUSEHOLD 


MAGA ZINE 


“THE MAGAZINE OF MAIN STREET” 


CHICAGO: 608 South Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK: 420 Lexington Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 201 Sharon Building 
ARTHUR CAPPER D. M. NOYES 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
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Making them 
like it 


HE other fellow is not in- 
terested in you or your 
business. Unpalatable but true. 


His interest has got to be 
aroused. He must be induced 
to think of your product, and 
to think in pleasurable terms. 


The right sort of a booklet is a 
great help in establishing this 
desirable friendly feeling. 


We will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to give you our idea of 
the sort of booklet we think 
would benefit your business. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 














Newspaper Advertising Overcomes 
a Dull Real Estate Market 


Chis Washington, D. C., Development Company Increased Its Adver- 
tising When Market Faltered and Is Pleased with the Results 


re 


HE market for real estate in 
the District of Columbia has 
not been as active this year as it 
was last. There has been a corre- 
sponding decrease in the volume of 
real estate advertising in the 
Washington newspapers. This 
hows that the majority of realtors 
and operators in 


people who could afford good 
homes could be induced to buy our 
property, regardless of any over- 

supply in the cheaper market. 
“Of course, if you are advertis- 
ing bargains, or selling any com- 
modity largely on price, your ad- 
vertising results are governed 
mostly by two 





the locality do 
not believe in 
the power of 
advertising to 
transform a dull 
market. How- 
ever, there are 
a few excep- 
tions, and 
among them is 
the Edson W. 
Briggs Com- 
pany. 

This concern 
owns Rock 
Creek Park 
Estates, an ex- 
clusive sub- 
division of over 
100 acres within 
the District of 
Columbia. The 
Estates were 
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factors — de- 
mand and price. 
When the de- 
mand = slackens, 
you must ad- 
vertise a lower 
price to get the 
business. There- 
fore, if you at- 
tempt to hold 
your price, there 
is little use of 
your advertis- 
ing, if you have 
no other induce- 
ment. 

“The quality 
appeal gives an 
entirely differ- 
ent aspect. to 
the advertising 
policy. I never 
could wunder- 


Epson W. Baices Co. 
emer 


074 for 08 Apperntmens 











placed on the 
market about 
eighteen months 
ago. They were 
liberally adver- 
tised last year, and this year despite 
the apparent lessening of demand, 
the company has materially in- 
creased its appropriation for news- 
paper space. Incidentally, it re- 
ports that its sales and prospects 
are comparable with those of last 
year 

“The first of the year,” said 
Edson W. Briggs, president, “my 
pany anticipated a slackening 
in the demand for residential prop- 
erty in general. We decided, how- 
ever, that if advertising is an eco- 
nomic power, it would be poor 
policy for us to decrease our ap- 
propriation. We felt sure that 
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stand why any 
manu facturer 
of quality mer- 
chandise should 
curtail his ad- 
vertising when the demand for his 
goods falls off. There are two 
reasons for my conviction that the 
time to increase your advertising 
is when business promises to be 
dull. 

“In the first 
always unexpected conditions 
which affect demand, and which 
are temporary in their nature. 
This year, for instance, we have 
had an abnormal amount of rain. 
Every week the wet weather has 
prevented trips to the property 
with prospects. This condition 
was unexpected; but we have 
overcome it by attracting more 
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place, there are 
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(eommente by means of advertising. 
e have not only kept up our 
sales because we had more than 
a normal number of prospects to 
take out on bright days, but we 
have accumulated a long list of 
prospects who promise unusual in- 
terest in the property as soon as 
the weather settles. In the second 
place, in the purchase of a home 
and a great many quality products, 
the thought processes which termi- 
nate in the purchase are developed 
over a period of time, and adver- 
tising is the best and cheapest 
means of favorably influencing the 
process. 

“Our competition is very simi- 
lar to the competition in many 
other lines. The manufacturer 
who attempts to introduce a prod- 
uct of high quality invariably finds 
that he must overcome the estab- 
lished preference for older and 
well-known similar products. In 
our case, there were several very 
well-known suburban develop- 
ments, and they furnished the 
hardest kind of competition. 

“How could we meet this com- 
petition? Newspaper advertising 
was the answer, in our opinion. 
We have kept at it steadily for 
eighteen months, ever since we 
placed our property on sale, and 
we have increased it this year be- 
cause of the impression that the 
real estate business is dull. As a 
result, we are not only keeping up 
our sales, but we have acquired a 
splendid reputation. “ 

“From the start, we have sought 
to build up a background with our 
advertising, and to create a desir- 
able atmosphere. We have tried 
to implant in the minds of the 
people of this section the thought 
that Rock Creek Park Estates is a 
suburban development of the 
highest character, and we have not 
met a prospect this year who did 
not have this impression. My 
conviction is that with eighteen 
months of rather intensive adver- 
tising we have built up a reputa- 
tion and created an atmosphere for 
our proposition which would have 
required at least twenty years to 
produce by a small amount of sea- 
sonal advertising and word-of- 
mouth publicity.” 

The main feature of the adver- 
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tising campaign consisted of two 
quarter pages run twice a week 
during the late spring in two 
Washington newspapers. Smaller 
copy was run previously, and 
never a week goes by that the 
Rock Creek Park Estates are not 
kept before the public with attrac- 
tive advertisements. The copy is 
invariably of a descriptive nature, 
the advertisements are beautifully 
illustrated, and the effect of com- 
position and layout is exceedingly 
artistic. 





C. §. Dennison in South for 
General Motors 


C, S. Dennison has been made ad- 
vertising manager, regional directors 
staff, of the General Motors Export Cor- 

tion, New York, with headquarters 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. He will have 
charge of advertising in Uruguay, Ar- 
gentine and Brazil. 

. K. Isreeli has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of General Motors, 
Argentina, with headquarters in Buenos 
Ayres. 





Bigelow-Hartford Account to 
Williams & Saylor 


The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com 
pany, New York, rugs and carpets, has 
appointed Williams & Saylor, Inc., New 

ork advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 

The Hampshire Underwear & Hosiery 
Company, New York, has also appointed 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., to direct its 
advertising. 


Buys Glen Falls, N. Y. 
“Times” 

The Glen Falls Post Company, Glen 
Falls, N. Y., publisher of the Post-Star, 
a morning per, has purchased the 
Glen Falls Times, an evening paper. 
Both papers will be continued and will 
be represented by the Kelly-Smith Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative. 


Annual Meeting of New York 
Employing Printers 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of New York Employing 
Printers Association, Inc., will be held 
Monday, June 13, at the Westchester 
Hills Country Club. The meeting will 
be preceded by a golf tournament and a 
dinner. 


Gimbel Brothers Elect S. R. 
Coons, Vice-President 
Sheldon R. Coons, director of sales 
and publicity, has been elected an ¢x- 
ecutive vice-president of Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Inc., New York, department stores. 
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No. 1 of a series dealing with lineage figures over a 10-year period. 


The Story of the 
Specialty Shop 


Lineage, over a period of years, is the best proof of 
a newspaper’s pulling power. Advertisers do not 
use increased space in a medium unless it produces 
adequate returns. 











Here are some significant figures: 


SPECIALTY SHOP LINEAGE 


IN CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 
1916-1926 


1916 . . 939,722 lines 


1926 . . 4,602,167 “ 
AN INCREASE IN TEN YEARS OF 389% 


The above figures are more convincing than any 
words could be. They are indisputable proof of 
pulling power. 


















Business Conditions in China 


In Spite of the Unsettled Conditions, Our Trade with China Shows a 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 
HE surprising news that the 
United States trade with 
China shows a gain for the first 
quarter of this year was given out 
last week by the Department of 
Commerce. The statement shows 
that in spite of trade difficulties 
existing because of the military 
and political situation, exports to 
China amounted to $33,499,000, an 
increase of more than 3 per cent 
over the volume of $31,454,000 in 
the first quarter of 1926. Imports 
from China amounted to $46,644,- 
000, an increase of 11 per cent 
over the total of $41,774,000 im- 
ported in the same months of last 
year. 

According to the report, the 
value of American exports to 
China proper during this period 
remained practically unchanged, 
and the increase resulted from 
larger shipments to Hong Kong 
and Kwantung, while changes in 
the import trade were distributed 
to all destinations. 

Concerning certain favorable 
conditions which encouraged trad- 
ing, the report states: “General 
quiet prevailed in areas outside 
of the battle grounds, and depleted 
stocks of foreign merchandise or- 
dinarily supplied from American 
sources required replenishing. The 
settlement of the Hong Kong ship- 
ping difficulties also released for 
exportation the products of South- 
ern China piled up at Canton, and 
the shifting of the bases of military 
operations opened up the markets 
of North China.” 

In discussing these increases, an 
official of the Department of Com- 
merce said that they illustrate the 
enormous trade vitality of China, 
and the capacity of the country’s 
citizens promptly to overcome the 
devastating results of the fight- 
ing. The enormous size of China 
and its very poor transportation 
facilities encourage quick recovery. 
In a smaller country with good 
transportation facilities, an equal 


Gain for the First Quarter of This Year 


amount of fighting would be de- 
cidedly more devastating, and 
would require a very much longer 
time for recovery. But, as it is, 
the areas in which the armies are 
engaged are never more than a 
very small part of the total area 
of the country, and as the armies 
move on trade in the fighting areas 
is promptly resumed. 

Another contributory fact is 
that all classes of China are pet 
meated with the trading instinct. 
The Chinaman has the reputation 
of being the best business man 
of the Orient, and he is abk 
to conduct a profitable business 
under unfavorable conditions which 
would discourage any other na 
tionality. 


POLITICAL SITUATION LIKELY TO BI 
UNSETTLED FOR SEVERAL YEARS 


As to the duration of the present 
political situation, no events have 
transpired on which to base a fore 
cast with any degree of certainty, 
according to authorities. who are 
in close touch with all known 
phases of the political and mili- 
tary activities in China. The 
probabilities are that it will be 
several years before the political 
atmosphere clears up; but in the 
meantime the country promises to 
absorb at least its normal volume 
of American products. 

Trade conditions in China most 
certainly do not encourage the in 
troduction of new goods. It will 
be some time before the country 
offers sales opportunities to Ameri 
can manufacturers who are not 
established in its markets; but 
officials of the Department oi 
Commerce believe that it is wise 
for those manufacturers who have 
created a demand in China for 
their products to use every prac- 
ticable effort under the circum- 
stances to merchandise their goods. 
One official expressed the opinion 
that American goods are just as 
safe in Tientsin and Hong Kong 
as they are in the city of New 
York. 
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Here’s the story of 
the real Boston 


15. SERS 
. ERTIS oa 
e Apver » key cities o nerally 
ne are e€ . 
arkets. ile others, 
are- 


Reprinted from the Advertisers’ Weekly of November 27 


In an article entitled, ‘“Wide Differ- 
ences Among Our Big Markets,”’ 
the Advertisers’ Weekly proves our 
contention that the real Boston is not 
census Boston, but rather the vast two 
and a half million trading territory 
population. And only the Herald- 
Traveler will give adequate coverage 
of the more important of the two 
groups of this population. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler 

Geo. A. McDevitt Co., has aoe, Ont bs national adver- 

250 Park Avenue, New York tomobile yt FH: 

914 Peoples Ges Building, Chicage vertising, among Boston daily 
newspapers. 
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More Direct Than 


The Sun Carrier like the mail carrier 
visits the homes of Baltimore with 
regularity but while the mail man 
calls on only a few homes to the block 
on each trip the Sunpaper carrier 
goes to practically every worthwhile 
home throughout the city and sub- 
urbs. 


And in delivering your message the 
Sun Carrier has one great advantage. 


The Sunpaper he delivers has been 
invited to the home — its arrival is 


not merely welcomed but eagerly 
awaited. 


The Sunpapers regularly enter those 
homes in Baltimore which would be 
selected for a “selling prospect” mail- 
ing list. But while a mailing-piece 
would have to ask for a reading, the 
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“Direct Mail”-~- 


Sunpapers are assured of attention. 


Put the story you have to tell Balti- 
more in the columns of the Sunpap- 
ers—and you’re putting it directly 
before the Baltimoreans you want to 
reach right where you want to reach 
them—in their homes! 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of April, 1927 


Daily (M & E) 252,760 
Sunday - - - 198,382 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE es SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank t aete, © 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. ann Ave 
ork 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First Nationa] Bank Bidg., San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON'T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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“Once upon a time’— 
is the way Mother 
Goose would start 
the story of 

“one paper coverage” 


in Detroit—now that 
the Detroit Times has 
over 300,000 daily* 
and 330,000 Sunday 


it’s a different story— 


*Evening except Saturday 
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Once More: 
“The Better Mouse- 
Trap” 


[ue Bryan ORGANIZATION 

New Yorx 
i of Printers’ Ink: 

Since you advise that Printers’ Ink 
s regarded as an authority on the 
alleged Emerson quotation, you may be 
interested in really knowing the facts. 

Emerscn was not the author of the 
quotaticn Neither was Elbert Hub- 
ard. Credit for it should really go to 
the Reverend John Paxton, a Presby- 
terian minister. He died in New York 

ye or so ago. At that time the 
newspapers estimated his estate to be 
worth about a million dollars, so evi- 
dently the world did make a _ beaten 
path to his door. ; 

Hubbard never gave Emerson credit 
for the idea. That was done by Harry 

formerly the head of the copy 
rtment o he Bryan Organization 
now high in the productive counsels 
of the MacManus advertising agency 
Detroit 
have spent abvut fifteen years try- 
correct the mistake I made in 
itting Emerson’s name after the 
e-trap quotation. To my_knowl- 

5 Harry Bishop has been writing on 
this subject for the last ten years and 
I trust that in the future Printers’ 
Ink will throw its weight toward the 
right nclusion so that the Emerson 
quotation will not continue as a matter 


ntroversy. 
W. G. Bryan 


Gaytorp Bros., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

tor of Printers’ InK: 

That “better mouse-trap” is hard to 
kill. In your issue of April 28 you 
credit the saying: to Elbert Hubbard. 

A writer in “Unity” back in 1912 
offers fairly good proof that the 
‘mouse-trap’ sentence as Ng x 
quoted was uttered first b John 
Paxton, pastor of the West eR. - 
Church in New York. This writer 
further claims that the sermon was later 
repeated at the New York Chautauqua 
which would bring it very close to 
Elbert Hubbard’s home grounds. 

The enclosed card containing a quota- 
tion from the article in “Unity” was 
printed and distributed some years ago 
by the Democrat Printing Company of 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
Forrest B. SPAULDING. 
WE seem to have stirred up a 
hornet’s nest by our answer 
to a correspondent regarding that 
much-used quotation which reads: 
If a man write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or build a 
better mouse-trap than his neigh- 
bor, though he build his house in 
the woods, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door. 
In spite of letters to the con- 
trary, we still insist that credit for 
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the authorship of this idea should 
go to Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
None of the claims for the au- 
thorship of this idea that we have 
ever seen antedates what Emerson 
wrote and what is to be found in 
the eighth volume of “Emerson’s 
Journal” on page 528. To satisfy 
the unbelieving that a statement in 


which this idea is embodied go 
exists in “Emerson’s Journal” 
have had a photostat made by the 
New York Public Library of page 
528 of volume eight of his Jour- 
nal, on file in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. This photostat is re- 
produced on this page in reduced 
form. Toward the bottom of the 
reproduction, in the paragraph 
starting with the words “Common 
Fame,” anyone may read Emer- 
son’s masterly statement of the 
idea in these words: 
I trust a good deal to common 
fame, as we all.must. If a man 
has good corn, or wood, or boards, 
or pigs, to se li, or can make better 
chairs or knives, crucibles or 
church organs, than anybody else, 
you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in 
the woods. 

At the bottom of page 528 of 
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“Emerson’s Journal” there is, it 
will be observed, a portion of cer- 
tain comment on the controversy 
regarding the authorship of the 
“mouse-trap” quotation. We give 
that comment below in its entirety : 


There has been much inquiry in the 
newspapers recently as to whether Mr. 
Emerson wrote a sentence very like the 
above which has been attributed to him 
in print. The Editors do not find the 
latter in his works, but there can be little 
doubt that it was a memor _— 
by some —— 9" or quite 
rectly reported from one of his | felaoes, 
the same image in differing words. 


Until we can be shown that 
someone else recorded this idea 
before the Sage of Concord got 
on the job we shall continue to in- 
sist on giving him the credit.— 
[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 





International Typographic 
Council to Meet 
The International Typographic Cop 


cil will meet at ay | 
, while the x, 


week September 5 

Educational Graphi vibe. oun is 
i . a lems of the of out 
Italy are planning to eh -y- the 7 
Edward head of the Bart- 


lett-Orr Press for the last forty years, 
is chairman of the council. 


W. C. Kobin Heads Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills 
W. C. Kobin has been appointed pres 
ident and general manager of the 1" 
Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 
a Goodman, who S, eo 
come 





chairman of the board. 

P. O. Ferrel, assistant general sales 
manager, has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager. 





H. C. Bursley with Valentine 
& Company 


Harry C. Bursley, recently advertis- 
er of the Murphy Varnish 


ing =n 
>» =~" N. has joined the 
cone. sales division of Valentine & Com- 
r of Valspar. 


Ran. New York, 
Bursley was at one time with the 


Valentine company as sales promotion 
manager. 


G. J. Auer Advanced by 
New York “Herald Tribune” 


George J. Auer, for four years national 
advertising manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has been appointed ad- 
vertising He R. H. 








Schooley, who has been placed in charge 
of country circulation of the 
Tribune. 


Herald 
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Counterfeiters Bob Up 
as Fast as Downed 


J. Watter THompson Company 
Ew YorK 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
I have read with a good deal of in. 


terest the article “Counterfeiting of 
Nationally Advertised Products Is 
Widespread,” in your May 19 issue 
I think the suggestion Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Haase make is extremely inter. 
esting. 


As you know the Pinaud Company 
suffers dreadfully from counterfeiters 
They have been rather vigorous in their 
pursuit of these counterfeiters but ap- 
parently no sooner is one down than 
another shows up. 

Joun B. Watson 
Vice-president 





Holds Unordered Goods Need 
Not Be Returned 


The Post Office Department has ad- 
vised inquirers that they are under no 
obligafion to return unordered merchan- 
dise received through the mail. This ad- 
vice resulted from the many complaints 
received as the result of the activity 
of the Mississippi Valley Knitting Mills, 
St. Louis, which sent out packages of 
unordered neckties through the medium 
of “Necktie Tyler, the blind salesman,” 
attempting to sell their neckties by en- 
listing the sympathy of the recipients 
of the packages. 

After its failure this company stated 
that 1.300,000 packages of ties had been 
sent through the mails unordered. 





Motor Production Shows Gain 
in May 
The production of the members of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce, which excludes the Ford output, 
for the month of May, was 342,082 cars 
and trucks. This represents a gain of 
18 per cent over the total for May, 1926 
During the first five months of this year, 
members of the chamber manufactured 
1,454,673 vehicles, against 1,295,765 in 
the same period of 1926. 





Armstrong Cork to Advertise 
New Product 


The Armstrong Cork Company, Li 


leum —, ~ a Pa., has de- 
called 


veloped new ty rug 
Armetrong’s Quakes Fett °F Rug. An ad 
vertising campaign to introduce the 
new product will start in the middle 
of June. Color pages in weekly and 
monthly magazines will be used. 


Appointed by Lord & Taylor 


Lord & Taylor, New York, have ap 
pointed Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell. 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, as 
general advertising counsel. Newspapers 
and magazines are being used. 
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“The Great Drawing 
Power of The World” 


DAVEGA 
United Sport Shops 


New York City 
May 27, 1927 
The World, 
Pulitzer Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We take pleasure in calling to your 
attention the splendid results which" we 
obtained from our two trial advertise- 
ments in The World—namely our Auto 
Slip Cover ad which ran on Sunday, 
May, 15th, and our Golf Club ad which 
ran on Tuesday, May 17th. 


These results have proved to our 
Advertising Committee the great drawing 
power of The World, and we have de- 
cided to set aside an appropriation to 
cover future advertisements in The World 
on a larger scale. 

Yours very truly, 
DAVEGA, Inc. 


ABRAM DAVEGA (signed) 


NEW YORK 
Pulitzer Building 
New York 
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Rules for 1927 
Harvard Advertising 
Awards 


HE awards to be made in the 

1927 contest of the Harvard 
Advertising Awards are practically 
the same as those announced for 
the previous year. There will be 
four classifications, grouped ‘as 
follows: 


1. For distinguished services to ad- 

vertising: 

gold medal to be awarded to the 
individual or organization deemed by the 
Jury of Award to merit recognition. 

2. For advertising campaigns: 

Four prizes of $2,000 each. Only cam- 
paigns directed primarily through news- 
papers or periodicals may be submitted. 
These awards will be made: 

(a) For a national campaign; 

(b) For a campaign of industrial 
products, primarily through the use of 
industrial, trade or professional journals; 

(c) For a local campaign; 

(d) For a campaign executed locally 
in cities of 100,000 population or less. 

3. For scientific research in adver- 


tising. 

4. For distinguished individual ad- 
vertisements, four prizes of $1,000 each, 
for the most effective use of: 

(a) Text; 

(b) Pictorial illustration; 

(c) Combination of text and pictorial 


illustration ; 
) Typography. 

In the fourth group no advertise- 
ment will be awarded more than 
one prize. 

At the discretion of the Jury of 
Award, two awards of $2,000 may 
be made in the national campaign 
group: one for the campaign of 
a general or institutional character 
deemed best; the second for the 
campaign considered best in ad- 
vertising specific products. Like- 
wise, in the local campaign group, 
two $2,000 awards may be made 
on corresponding considerations. 

The jury, if it deems it advis- 
able, may also make two $2,000 
awards for scientific research: one 
for the advertising research con- 
sidered most conspicuous because it 
brought about economy or se- 
cured efficiency in advertising by 
producing information of general 
value in furthering the knowledge 
and science of advertising, or one 
which has reduced or precluded 
unwise and wasteful expenditure 
in a specific advertising program. 
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receive both 


No research may 
awards. 

Awards may be made to either 
an individual or an organization 
or jointly to two or more organ- 


izations or individuals. Awards 
for material submitted by an ad- 
vertising agency ordinarily will be 
made to the agency and its client. 
Campaigns to receive considera- 
tion must be accompanied by briefs 
describing the campaign. 

Advertising appearing during the 
period from January 1, 1927, to 
January 1, 1928, is eligible for 
consideration. Entry closes at 
5 p. m. on December 31, 1927. 

Detailed information on general 
provisions governing the submis- 
sion of material may be had from 
the Harvard Advertising Awards, 
Soldiers’ Field Station, Boston. 

The awards are restricted to 
newspaper and periodical advertis- 
ing and to advertising research 
done in the United States and 
Canada. They cover only such 
activities as are entered for the 
consideration of the Jury of 
Awards. 


W. S. Crawford Knighted 


William S. Crawford of W. S. Craw- 
ford Ltd., London advertising agency, 
has been knighted for his services in 
connection with the Imperial Economic 
Committee and the Empire Marketing 
Board. 

Sir William is chairman and govern- 
ing director of . Crawford Ltd. 
vice-chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee of the Empire Marketing Board, 
member of the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee, chairman of the convention com 
mittee of the forthcoming advertising 
exhibition and convention, which is to be 
devoted to Empire trade, and president 
of the Thirty Club of London. 


O. N. T. Thread Account to 
The Blackman Company 


The Spool Cotton Company, 
York, Clark’s O. N. T. thread, has ap 
pointed The Blackman Company, 
York advertising agency, to direct tts 
advertising account. 


Appoints Seattle Agency 
The Nagelvoort-Stearns Cadillac Com 
pany of Seattle, Wash., has appointed 
the Western Agency, Inc., Seattle, to 
direct a newspaper and outdoor cam 
paign throughout Western Washington 
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Following New Orleans’ most successful auto- 
mobile show comes New Orleans’ first Furniture 
Show,* and with the reverberations of automo- 








bile dealer enthusiasm are mingled the loud 
hosannas of the New Orleans Retail Furniture 
Dealers’ Association. 


New Orleans, the city of homes, has 
come and seen and bought—furniture 
for cottages and furniture for man- 
sions—for New Orleans has the money 
and likes to be encouraged to spend it. 


Che Times- Picayune 


In Ne rleans //7// 
Daily 87,290 Member Associated Press Sunday 125,721 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 





Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


“Presented by the New Orleans Retail Furniture Dealers Association, 
May 28th to June 4th. 


Or Oa) 
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Savings Banks, Homes 
ant break 


June 9, 1927 


Watrer P. Curyster, Chairman Chrysler Corp. 
(from “86% of America’’) 


(All marketing eyes are turning 
to a new presence in their midst— 
the American Wage Earner. With 
an income increase of over 240 per 
cent in the past 12 years, he is now 
a prospect for advertised goods. 
Comprising 86% of the population 
of America, he holds the balance of 
power that may make or break the 
commercial leaders of Tomorrow. 
‘ 31 of the nation’s leading 
thinkers have written a book about 
the Wage Earners’ new potentiali- 
ties. It is entitled “86% of Amer- 
ica” and is being sent to business 
men, upon request. An excerpt from 


Mr. Chrysler’s contribution to this 
book is reproduced below.) 


# HE so-called Wage Earning 

class, which is experiencing 4 
larger income than ever before 
while commodity prices are lower, 
is enjoying its prosperity sanely 
and wisely. It is depositing money 
in savings banks in larger amounts 
than ever before, is participating in 
building and loan associations in 
great numbers, is investing more 
money in life insurance, is build- 
ing more homes and buying more 
motor cars than before and still 
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has enough to buy moderately 
priced luxury goods. American 
standards of living continue to get 
higher, and these new standards 
are approached by means of in- 
creased income. With higher 
standards and larger in- 

come comes the desire for 

the better things of life.” 


An Entirely New 
Market 


When a desire for the 
better things of life is 
sensed by 86% of America, 
business history is in the making! 
Heretofore only the downtrodden 
force that turned the wheels that 
the world rode by on, the American 
Wage Earner is today the most im- 
portant marketing factor in the 
country. 


Intrinsically human, individually pros- 
perous and collectively constituting 86% 





Writes the Western Advertising 
Agency: “True Story is now pro- 
ducing inquiries at a lower cost 
than any other publication on the 
Johnson (floor wer list.” (These 
peor le are seeing nson magazine 
advertising for t : first time in 
their lives!) Some other advertisers 
ho are pouring national leader- 

p by selling the Wage Earning 
arket (86% of America), through 

)NLY great national magazine 

t taps it: Postum C 
‘leischmann Co., Eastman 

»., Lever Bros. Co. (Lux Flakes & 

viet Form), Cellucotton Products 

»., R. L. Watkins Co. (Mulsified 

vanut Oil & Glostora), Lambert 
rmacal Co, (Listerine & Lis- 
rine Tooth Paste), Aladdin Co. 

Ready Cut Houses), Mennen Co., 

rtham Warren Co. (Creme Elcaya 

tk Cutex), Spool Cotton Co., L. C 
Sm h & Corona Gan Was Inc., 
Chesebrough Mf <Vgeciine). 

ite Products B. F. Goodrich 





of America, he has within his grasp the 
power to build or kill great national 
enterprises. 
business that would lead tomorrow 
must make him its customer; must place 
before him its advertising. 
Yet, of all the great national maga- 
zines, he reads ONLY ONE— 
True Story. The older maga- 
zines, edited avowedly for the 
middle classes— where they 
pile up, two, three and four to 
a home—do not reach him. 
He reads only True Story. To 
reach him, magazine adver- 
- tisers MUST use True Story. 
Send today for “86% of 
America,” the new book about 
this vital Wage Earning market. 
Address, True Story, 1924 
Broadway, New York City. 





86% of America 














Rubber Co. (Zippers). 





eae: * for a moment, the Wage Earning 
marketing possibilities. These 
families will be found te comprise 86% of 
America! 
With bricklayers making $14 a day, and 
— trades in proportion it is easy te 
nderstai 
nd 4! 
uffs, nearly 6 billions of dollars a year for 
housefurnishings, and proportionate amounts 
~ other staples and moderately priced 


ies. 
it is but natural that more people now pay 
Stery at the 


more money for Buy newsstands 
magazine in the world. 

True Stery’s democracy of editorial 

appeal has made it the Fy “Great national 
magazine tapping 86% of America. Maga- 
zine advertisers MUST use True Story to 


sell this new market! 


fis: rue Sto 
The ONLY pia 
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HEN you select the best 
farm families in the bet- 
ter communities throughout 
the Agricultural Sections— 


You also naturally select 
the medium through 
which to reach them— 


Dairy Farmer 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Ia. 








How Much Service Shall the Agency 
Give the Advertiser? 


Agency Service Should Be Limited, This Agent Thinks, Only by the 
Answer to the Question: “What Will Produce Sales?” 


By Henry T. Ewald 


President, Campbell-Ewald Company 


I’ the matter of service designed 
to facilitate the selling of mer- 
chandise, it is my belief that the 
advertising agency should go as 
far as its advertiser-client will 
allow it to go. In other words, the 
agency’s function, not to say duty, 
is to do anything and everything 
that may be done legitimately to 
sell more goods. 

During the last year I have read 
in the Printers’ Inx Publications 
some interesting references to this 
subject. Certain advertisers have 
been somewhat inclined to question 
the economic correctness of the 
commission system. Some have 
suggested that the agent might 
possibly be making too much 
money out of his 15 per cent of 
the gross expenditure for a cam- 


paign—particularly when the ap- 
propriation reaches the large fig- 
ures that are not uncommon in 


advertising today. On the other 
hand advertising agents have ex- 
pressed the thought that the 
agency’s work was done when it 
thought through the merchandising 
possibilities for a commodity, got 
all the necessary market data upon 
which to proceed with the selling, 
laid out the advertising campaign, 
placed the copy and evolved the 
general merchandising plan on 
which to proceed. 

Looking back over my own ex- 
perience as an advertising agent, 
and having in mind that of many 
other agents with whom I have 
come in contact in the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies and otherwise, I can say that 
when the first question arises it is 
generally because the agency is not 
given, or does not make, an oppor- 
tunity to do its full part. If there 
is any justification at all, in an 
individual case, for an advertiser 
to think his agent is realizing too 
much money for the work he 


does, it often follows that the 
client is not making full use of the 
facilities the agency provides for 
him And, speaking to agencies 
which believe in limited service, I 
think an agent’s work is only 
started when he thinks through 
and lays out a merchandising plan. 
He ought to be ready to do any- 
thing legitimate and proper that 
will result in the plan being exe- 
cuted. Who is better fitted to help 
carry a merchandising idea through 
to success than is its creator? 

There is plenty of honest dif- 
ference of opinion as to how far 
ati agency should go to this end. 
All high-minded agents—and it 
promises exceedingly well for the 
country’s business future that 
there are so many of them—take 
a great deal of satisfaction in sub- 
scribing to a certain professional 
code of ethics which provides for 
honesty and decency in competi- 
tion. An agent who improperly 
divides commissions with his 
clients, who cuts rates as a means 
of getting business, is rightfully 
looked upon with suspicion by ad- 
vertisers and publishers alike. The 
commission system is right only in 
so far as its integrity may be pre- 
served. The unyielding stand of 
publishers in this respect has been 
a great force in keeping the agency 
part of the advertising business on 
a uniformly high plane. 

Those thoughtful agents who 
advocate the establishment of a 
deadline, so to speak, beyond 
which the agency shall not go in 
its extension of service to the ad- 
vertiser do so, for the most part, 
because they want to avoid the 
very appearance of evil. It is not 
so much that they want to keep 
down their overhead cost and thus 
increase the size of the net re- 
sults from their 15 per cent. 
Agents have said in Printers’ 
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INK, with a considerable show of 
logic, that if an agency does not 
have rather a rigid policy in the 
extension of what might be termed 
extra service, it might in time be 
called upon to exercise a great 
number of functions that belong 
to the business itself—the func- 
tions, for example, of the sales 
manager, credit manager and even 
have a considerable hand in the 
manufacturing. These extra ser- 
vices are said to constitute “plus- 
ages” which really amount to 
rate-cutting, in addition to their 
inevitable effect of detracting from 
the manufacturer’s ability to run 
his own business. 

I am disposed to take exactly 
the opposite view. I do not be- 
lieve these plusages, so-called, are 
to be even remotely associated 
with rate-cutting. It is my honest 
belief that thoroughly ethical ad- 
vertising agency service can be 
extended with the utmost pro- 
priety to absolutely anything and 
everything connected with the 
business directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the increasing of sales 
volume. If, operating upon such 


a basis, the agent does not make 
enough net money out of his com- 
mission, the obvious remedy is to 
increase his own volume of busi- 
ness and thus cut down his over- 


head in proportion. The law of 
volume works exactly the same 
way here as in the selling of a 
stock of goods at retail or in dis- 
tribution by the manufacturer or 
jobber. Most clients are reason- 
able and will permit an extra ser- 
vice charge if the net money out 
of the commission does not com- 
pensate the agent. 

The advertising agency business 
has gone a long way in the last 
few years. It has increased enor- 
mously in efficiency, understanding 
of the fundamental laws of sell- 
ing, financial standing and in many 
other desirable respects. There 
yet remains to be brought about a 
situation wherein the advertiser 
and the agency shall work in 
closer harmony, each giving to the 
other its full confidence and each 
using the other’s facilities more 
completely to the end that sales 
may be increased. In the failure 
to do this in its logical way we 
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see one of the most prolific sources 
for the waste that now scourges 
merchandising—a waste that posi- 
tively has to be overcome. When 
an agency is not altogether worthy 
of an advertiser’s utmost trust, or 
when the advertiser misjudges the 
agency to an extent that causes 
him sharply to limit its functions 
in his behalf, there is an over- 
lapping and a duplication of effort 
that can hardly be anything else 
but wasteful. This is why I say 
that an advertising agency should 
be willing to do anything—any- 
thing legitimate, of course—that 
its clients may ask of it or that 
they are willing for it to do. I 
am not prepared to admit that this 
will build up a system of plusages 
that will cause grief later. Cer- 
tainly, in no event, does such a 
system constitute unfair compe- 
tition. 

ADVERTISING SHOULD BEGIN IN 

FACTORY 


What are some of the things 
the agent should be willing to do? 

I am reminded of a recent asser- 
tion in Printers’ Inx by Dr. A. 
J. Schedler, chief chemist of the 
Pabst Corporation, to the general 
effect that the place for an adver- 
tising campaign to begin is in the 
factory and the laboratory. Print- 
ERS’ InK’s report of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers’ con- 
vention in Detroit quotes Charles 
F. Kettering, president of the 
General Motors Research Cor- 
poration, in much the same vein. 
Mr. Kettering said that the engi- 
neer, the sales manager and the 
advertising manager should work 
together in their interpretation of 
what people need and later in the 
proposition of merchandising it to 
them. These two gentlemen of 
science have given voice here to a 
great merchandising principle that 
should be prominently displayed 
over the desk of every manufac- 
turer in America—and also every 
advertising agent. 

A commodity, if it is going to 
be successfully sold with a mint- 
mum of waste, should be made 
from the standpoint of the expert 
marketer. The idea behind it, as 
Mr. Kettering suggests, must come 
from a correct interpretation of 2 
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“News of Florida’ 
from The Florida Times-Union 


ARIOUS high spots in the 
affairs of Florida are included 
in the unpretentious four-page 


news bulletin which we publish 
each week for the benefit of our 
advertisers and prospective adver- 
tisers. 


If you are interested in what is 
going on and going ahead in 
Florida and if you are not now 
receiving our “News of Florida,” 
drop us a line and we shall be glad 
to add your name to our mailing 
list . . . without charge, of course. 


Che Mlorida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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human need of some kind that can 
be filled with profit to the buyer 
and the seller. Consequent im- 
provements, refinements and addi- 
tions should be made on the same 
basis. .Who is better fitted to do 
this than the advertising manager 
or the advertising agent who 
really knows his business? And if 
the advertising agent, with his 
broad viewpoint of the whole 
marketing process, can advise ex- 
pertly in the manufacturing prob- 
lems of his clients, why should he 
not be ready to extend that help? 
Also, why should he not be in- 
vited or allowed to extend it? If 
an automobile manufacturer is a 
client of his, he should be on inti- 
mate terms with that manufac- 
turer’s engineering department as 
well as with his sales manager and 
advertising manager. He should 
be thinking in terms of making the 
product as well as of marketing 
it. For, after all, thoroughly suc- 
cessful ‘manufacturing is nothing 
more or less than visualizing a 
need or a want and then making 
and selling goods of a type that 
will meet this need or want. 


MODERN VIEW OF ADVERTISING 


Manufacturing formerly was a 
process of making something that 
somebody thought there was or 
might be a need for and then 
turning it over to sales and adver- 
tising men, trusting to their ability 
to find or create a market. The 
modern view—and here is where 
the advertising agency comes in— 
is to visualize the market first, 
fashion the commodity to corre- 
spond and then change it as subse- 
quent contacts with the market 
shall show to be wise. 

And then, the agent should 
offer such service to his client as 
shall enable advertising to func- 
tion in all its elements. Take 
direct-mail advertising. This valu- 
able medium, which often can have 
an important part in rounding out 
an advertising campaign so as to 
induce symmetry and effectiveness, 
has been obliged to operate under 
a considerable handicap—the handi- 
cap being caused, in many cases, 
by the advertising agent's disin- 
clination to give it the same 
thoughtful attention that he ex- 
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tends to other branches of adver- 
tising. The reason is that, under 
the present system, if a client's 
direct-mail advertising is adminis 
tered by the agency, it sometimes 
constitutes another of those “plus- 
ages” that it seems to be the fash- 
ion to try to keep away from. 
I assert that if direct-mail ac- 
tivities have an essential or a de- 
sirable part in an  advertisin 
campaign, the agent should be 
ready and willing to take charge 
of them and give them the same 
expert attention he accords to any 
part of publication advertising 
which pays him his regular com- 
mission. He should write book- 
lets, broadsides, letters, or any 
ordinary variety of direct-selling 
literature and carry the whole 
process through to its ultimate 
conclusion. Any printing or pro- 
duction cost involving operations 
which have to be done outside the 
agency’s direct-mail department 
should of course be paid by the 
client. And the cost should be 
billed to the client at net rates. To 
avoid any possibility of misunder- 
standing it is better to. have the 


printer bill the client direct. A 
service fee for extra work on 


direct-mail can be arranged for 
with the client. 

In the case of a catalog involv- 
ing much expert labor with conse- 
quent additional .cost, it is only 
fair that a special arrangement be 
made with the client, which shall 
at least enable the agency to come 
out even. But in all the ordinary 
divisions of direct mail the agent 
should be equipped to give the 
client his very best advice without 
compensation other than that real- 
ized by him from his commission 
on the gross appropriation. 

I can readily see where this view 
of mine may be subjected to 
criticism or perhaps misinterpre- 
tation. Anticipating such, | now 
declare that it cannot properly be 
construed as rate-cutting or in any 
way related to indirect rebating 
The agent, the same as the adver- 
tiser, must build for the future 
I do not need to set forth here 
the law of cumulative returns and 
effects. This is generally under- 
stood and an increasingly large 
proportion of the country’s adver- 
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FIRST in 


NATIONALADVERTISING 


In Total Volume 


In total volume of national advertising, daily 
and Sunday, The New York Times has consis- 
tently maintained its supremacy over all New 
York newspapers, morning or evening. In 1926 
The Times published 7,953,367 agate lines, an 
excess over any other New York newspaper of 
1,300,923 lines. 


In five months of this year The Times published 
a total of 2,839,005 lines of national advertising, 
407,036 lines more than any other New York 
newspaper, morning or evening. 


Daily in the Morning Field 


In May The New York Times printed in the 
daily editions alone 324,572 agate lines of na- 
tional advertising, a greater volume than any 
other New York morning newspaper. 


The Times holds the leadership among all morn- 
ing newspapers in New York in national adver- 
tising for the five months this year in daily 
issues, having published 1,393,811 agate lines. 





The New York Times is preferred by national ad- 
vertisers who seek to establish their products in the 
world’s greatest market—the New York metropoli- 
tan area. 








«The New Hork Times 
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/ Once an Orchid 
was an Orgy/ 


Remember that first orchid ? 


Hit the old wallet hard, didn’t it? But 
then, maybe the occasion warranted 
such an orgy of extravagance. 


Funny how times have changed. 


You can buy all the orchids you want now, and 
never bat an eye. 


And it’s just like that with lots of things. What 
yesterday you would have rated rank extravagances 
today you look upon as mere every day necessities. 


Well, did you ever stop to consider how many 
there are just like you? Lots of folks have been 
making money. 


A decade ago there were just a few hundred 
thousand who moved in the orchid-buying group. 
Today that class has grown to several million! 


They buy the motor cars, the automatic refriget- 
tors, the period furniture, the select branded goods 
of every description. They've got the money, and 
they just will have these things. 
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If you are a manufacturer of a quality product, 
you have got to talk to millions! Just a hundred 
thousand, more or less, won’t do. 


Cosmopolitan goes monthly into the homes of a 
million and a half of the very class we have been 
talking about. 


These homes are situated in the 2787 towns and 
cities and wealthy suburbs where over 80% of 
the Nation’s business is concentrated. 


Cosmopolitan goes to this class of luxury buyers 
today for the same reason that it went to them 
yesterday. It is written to them, favored by them, 
bought by them because its editors have planned 
it that way. They know what these sophisticated 
people want in the way of reading matter, and 


select the contents of Cosmopolitan accordingly. 


That this luxury buying class has expanded to its 
present proportions is entirely consistent with 
the Nation’s unprecedented prosperity. It is 
Cosmopolitan’s good fortune to be in such high 
favor with them. 


Is it necessary to point the manufacturer's op- 
portunity in such a combination? 


Let a Cosmopolitan representative grve 
you more complete information. 


Advertising Offices: 
326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 


Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


Gen'l Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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tising is being administered on 
such a basis. But it is interesting 
to consider that this law can work 
just as well for the agent’s benefit 
as for that of the advertiser. In 
other words, it is the agent’s privi- 
lege to do everything proper to 
build the business of his clients. 
He may not collect for all of it on 
the spot. But in executing these 
plusage services to round out an 
advertising program and make it 
perform at its maximum, he is 
actually laying up future profits 
for himself that will come from 
increased expenditures as the 
client’s prosperity grows. Speak- 
ing then from the cold-blooded 
standpoint of dollars and cents, I 
think the agent can well afford to 
make such an investment. 

Another service which I think 
the agent can well afford to per- 
form is that of helping his client 
maintain constant and profitable 
contact with his trade. This 
thought comes to me as I contem- 
plate the operations of travel ser- 
vice men which certain agencies 
employ. 

Each traveler has, quite likely, 
a certain specified section of the 
country to cover. He visits each 
principal town in his territory sev- 
eral times a year. Besides main- 
taining a close check on the news- 
paper and outdoor advertising of 
the client, he calls on all the news- 
papers and all the manufacturer’s 
dealers. The relationships thus 
developed are of considerable, even 
though not at once tangible, value. 
For example, he gets first-hand 
ideas as to the public’s reaction to 
a client’s product and the dealer’s 
opinion as to the value of the com- 
pany’s advertising. 


MATTER OF EDUCATION 


The travelers soon find them- 
selves growing into new responsi- 
bilities, one of which is helping 
the dealers to use the factory- 
turnised aids. This is largely a 
matter of education. 

The case of a dealer i in a remote 
New — village is in point. 
Noting that the dealer’s showroom 
was bare of posters, the traveler 
inquired about them. 

n't know of any posters,” 


the dealer said, “unless,” pointing 
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to a dust-covered pile of bundles 
in a corner, “you mean those 
things.” 

Ripping open the packages the 
traveler found the missing posters. 
“The dealer was glad to use them, 
and made it plain that no more 
would be wasted. 

Another way in which the trav- 
elers have been able to help the 
dealer is in pointing out methods 
of capitalizing local events, thus 
keeping the product before the 
public in a favorable light at all 
times. 

The field men turn in detailed 
reports on such diversified topics 
as crop outlook, employment, con- 
struction, business and banking, 
and all other factors having any 
conceivable bearing on the markets 
of today and tomorrow. Their re- 
ports constitute a view of the 
basic conditions in industry, busi- 
ness, agriculture and finance in all 
parts of the country. 


AGENCY MUST GROW 


Advertising has come to be 
recognized as the greatest force in 
modern business. It has grown 
from a _ small beginning. The 
agency, being the interpreter of 
merchandising, has a similarly im- 
portant place in the economic 
scheme. But the agency, if it is 
going to perform in this manner, 
must grow with advertising and if 
it wants to do this in the fullest 
sense it must look beyond its im- 
mediate commissions. 

The point of the whole matter 
is that the merchandising prob- 
lem of a manufacturer is so closely 
interwoven with his advertising 
in all its phases that a com- 
plete advertising job cannot be 
done unless all phases of the 
proposition are carefully corre- 
lated. For this reason the agen- 
cies must function further than 
the preparation and placing of ad- 
vertising copy. This is why the 
modern agency wants to maintain 
research, field service, outdoor 
publicity and direct-mail depart- 
ments in addition to the others. 
These services are all necessary if 
a complete advertising job is to be 
done. Naturally the agents must 
be paid for them. If the return 
from an account on a commission 
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basis is not sufficient to pay for 
all this, the average client is fair 
enough and values the service high 
enough to adjust the compensation 
so that the agency can make 
money on its work. 


Syndicate Buying Has Become 
Hardship to Distribution 


Ricwarpson Dry Goons Co. 
Sr. Josern, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read the article in the May 
12 Printers’ Inx entitled: ‘Will Syn- 
dicate Buying Ruin Advertised Brands?” 
and I agree with the author of this 
article. 

It is my honest and candid opinion 
that syndicate buying has reached the 
point where it is wor a a hardship on 
the present method of distribution. If 
it continues to grow thére is no doubt 
in my mind that it will have a very 
detrimental effect on advertised brands 
of any class of merchandise whatever. 

Today the group buyers, I believe, 
have some little advantage over the 
merchant who makes his purchases in 
the regular way—viz: buying his needs 
through his natural source of supply. 

Some stores today, I am certain, are 
using the wholesaler merely as a shock- 
absorber. It would be an entirely dif- 
ferent situation if the retailer was forced 
to make all of his purchases through 
the syndicate and had no place to go 
in case of emergency. I don’t think 
that such a condition will ever take 
place, for it is absolutely that 
merchandise must be made in edvence 
of actual requirements and must be 
stored in parts of the country where it 
will be accessible to those who need 
it. I am convinced, however, that if 
conditions were to go on as they are 
today, or even become more acute, the 
wholesaler could still continue to secure 
from these immediate requirements 
enough of the business to justify his 
existence. His volume would of course 
be a materially reduced, in which 
event his profits would necessarily be 
very much larger. He would have to 
be paid adequately for the service rend- 


ered. 

So after all, if the middle man were 
to be removed from the picture entirely 
(which I don’t think he ever will be) 
no one would suffer quite so much as 
the general public itself. To bring out 
my point, I have in mind now certain 
localities of considerable area where the 
business is actually controlled by a few 
stores under the same ownership. It is 

ible in this case for those stores to 

andle only such items as they see fit. 

is no other place to go, except at 

great distance, to buy anvthing except 

what these stores carry. This, I know, 

is not satisfactory from a standpoint of 
service or economy either. 

The merchants in this country have 
always been in position to give the con- 
sumer pretty nearly what he wants, when 
he wants it, at a price that was fair 
and legitimate. That was under the 
regular plan of distribution, and every- 
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body was pretty well satisfied. If the 
syndicate system should continue to 
grow and the purchasi power of this 
country is placed in t hands of a 
very few there is no Ce in my 
mind but what advertised lines wil! feel 
the effect of it very materially. I think 
they are feeling the effect of it now, 
for it is my honest and candid opinion 
that there is less of this class of mer- 
chandise featured by the syndicates each 


year. : 
Frep R. Casrte, 
President, 


Deaths of R. L. Terrill and 
L. F. Stoner 


Robert L. Terrill and Lowell F. 
Stoner were drowned on June 5 when 
their boat was capsized in a sudden 
squall on Long Island Sound, N. Y. 

r. Terrill, for two years with the 
Association of National Advertisers, New 
York, was in charge of research. He was 
thirty years of age. 

Mr. Stoner, for the last five years in 
the sales department of Colgate & Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., was twenty-six 
years old. 

A third companion, Basil H. Pillard, 
of the Corman Company, Inc., also was 
thrown in the water, but was rescued by 
a passing yacht. 


“American Motorist” Appoints 
Joseph Kunzmann 


Joseph Kunzmann has been appointed 
business manager of the American 
Motorist. Washington, D. C. He was 
at one time assistant advertising man- 
ager of The Capper Publications. To- 
peka, Kans., and later was an executive 
with Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New York, 
which was succeeded by Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc. 


A. W. Anderson Joins 
Capehart-Carey 


A. W. Anderson has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Capehart-Carey Cor- 
poration, advertising agency. He was 
formerly advertising manager of Amer- 
ica’s Humor Magazine and the Radio 
Digest, Chicago, and at one time was 
manager of the merchandising service 
department of the Chicago Tribune. 


Vacuum Oil Net Profit 
Reported 


The Vacuum Oil Company, New York, 
reports a net profit of $24,133,655 after 
charges and Federal taxes for the year 
ended December 31, 1927. This com 
pares with a net profit for the same 


period of 1926 of $24,230,091. 


Appoints Thomas F. Clark 


Company 
The St. Petersburg, Fia., (- 
dent has appointed the Thomas F. Clark 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa 
tive, as its national advertising repre 
sentative, effective June 
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Cut Taxes, Pay Debts or 
Spend ? by Ogden L. Mills 





China's Silks and Iowas 
Pigs by William C Redfield 





The Farming East Fights 
Back hy Ralph D. Hetzel 


Map of Nation's Business, Page 4 


Authoritative * 


**Nation’s Business speaks with a voice of | 
) authority, for there is nothing in it that has 
not an authoritative source.” —PAUL SHOUP., | 


| 





_ Exec. Vice-President, Southern Pacific Railway. } 





Use the Rule of Reason on Letter 
Writing Rules 


Rules for Letter Writing Are Simply a Statement of the Methods of 
Good Letter Writers 


By Lawrence C. Lockley 


Correspondence Counselor, First National Bank of Los Angeles and Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank 


HERE are, Ed Wolff tells us 

in the May 19 issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, too many rules for let- 
ter writers (“Are There Too 
Many Rules for Letter Writers,” 
page 69). Unless I mistake Mr. 
Wolff’s noint, he tells us that we 
should cast all rules to the wind 
when writing letters and write 
—well, just write good letters. 

I cannot help but wonder if Mr. 
Wolff doesn’t make a mistake in 
his analysis, and if he knows what 
he means by rules. 

There are some men who, with 
little or no instruction, can step up 
to a golf ball casually and whack 
it on the nose so hard that it takes 
a hyperoptic caddy to locate it. 
There are others who approach 
the ball with a ponderous ritual 
of timed swing and follow 
through. Strangely enough, many 
of these ritualists equal the best of 
the whackers. One group is made 
up of natural golfers, who do in- 
tuitively the right thing. The 
others have learned by rule. And 
all the rules that the golf profes- 
sional forces on his less apt pupils 
are merely leading strings that 
help them to do what the natural 
golfer does without training and 
without conscious following of 
rules. 

The same condition holds true 
for any work that depends on 
ability, with any work that is not 
entirely routine. Letter writing is 
no exception. Many business men 
are able to write into their letters 
a rugged sincerity that compels 
conviction. But for every man 
who can casually turn out an 
effective sales message, there are 
a hundred who can not. Some 
acute French writer has said: 
“The good Lord gave us language 
with which to conceal our thoughts 
from each other.” These many 


inept letter writers offer us daily 
proof of the saying. No matter 
how strongly they feel a proposi- 
tion is advantageous, they cannot 
convince readers of its merit. 

We must remember, if we are 
to consider rules and letter writ- 
ing, that word carpentering in let- 
ters is often over-emphasized. 
Particularly in selling letters, ex- 
pression must take a back seat to 
the threefold goal of putting the 
right proposition before the right 
group of people at the right time. 
Any letter that does this, even 
though it be crudely written, 
stands an excellent chance of suc- 
cess. Any letter, no matter how 
suavely phrased, that overlooks 
one of these three fundamentals is 
foredoomed. 

Therefore, the importance of 
letter workmanship is_ relative. 
The fact remains, though, that, 
under similar conditions, the good 
letter outpulls the poorer letter. 
The poor letter, then, sent out 
under favorable conditions must 
not be compared with the good let- 
ter sent out under unfavorable 
conditions if we want to reach an 
accurate conclusion. 


RULES ARE GUIDES TO BETTER 
ACCOMPLISH MENT 


Now rules for letter writing are 
simply statements of the methods 
and products of good letter writ- 
ers. They attempt to guide the 
thinking of the inept letter writer 
until he has formed habits of 
thought that allow him to write 
directly, sincerely, tactfully and 
suggestively. They are no more 
than scaffolding for the develop- 
ing of mental processes of men 
who do not instinctively write ef- 
fective letters. They are a means 
of learning, if and when learning 
is possible. 
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Los Angeles Times is de- 
livered to more homes 
than any other Los 
Angeles newspaper. 





Eastern Representative: WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & 
CRESMER CO., 285 Madison Ave.,. NEW YORK— 
360 North Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO. 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL JMA 





Comparative Product Recognition by Buyers 
in a Typical Competitive Industrial Field 
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The Leaders 















































Whether you are a Leader or a Trailer in 
pursuit of sales volume is determined by 
the degree of RECOGNITION granted 
your product by Real Industrial Buyers. 


New York 
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ARKETING PROBLEMS 








on make more effective use 


No of a sertes of advertisements 
° conceived to help the adver- 
tising professi : 

of Industrial Advertising. 


When your product is recognized as a 
Leader it means it is registered on 
strial Buyers’ minds. To gain 
hold this RECOGNITION 
should be the goal of your Industrial 
Marketing Plans and Advertising. 


McGraw-Hill’s new book, “Industrial Marketing at Work,” shows 
how to build the industrial marketing plan to gain and hold 
recognition and its attendant sales volume. A copy will be 
ay to any executive responsible for sales and advertising 
to Industry. 


?UBLICATIONS 


Philadelphia 
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Of course, there have been sets 
of rules for writing that do little 
but mislead. When better letters 
were a fad, a good many charlatans 
rode to a passing prosperity by 
giving us pseudo-scientific rules 
which, if followed, were to make 
us all into master letter writers. 
Anyone of sane judgment will ad- 
mit that whatever rules there are 
that are helpful will be simple, 
concrete, and free from flummery. 
Likewise, though they may be 
ever so helpful they will not make 
a clumsy, bungling mind into a 
definite, clear, and incisive think- 
ing mind. 

Moreover, just as a half dozen 
doctors will prescribe differently 
but with equal success for a dis- 
ease, so writers can draw up vari- 
ous sets of suggestions for letter 
writing. But Heaven help the 
patient or the letter writer who 
tries to employ all at once! How- 
ever, the definite attempt to follow 
out the lines of thinking suggested 
by any honest table of suggestions 
will improve the novice letter 
writer’s work. 

For the practiced letter writer 
to pin on the wall in front of his 
desk a set of rules that he decides 
to follow is folly. Such a literal 
adherence to formalized routine 
will make an Old Man of the Sea 
out of the rules and will get one 
into the habit of writing a type of 
letter that is to natural and free 
letters as “school ma’am English” 
is to the nervous, idiomatic tongue 
that our best copy writers use. 
Again let me say that rules for 
letter writing, like all other rules 
of process, are primarily an aid in 
learning, and that they serve the 
proficient performer at best as a 
check on his work. 

My own work as a correspon- 
dence counselor has given me a 
greater tolerance toward rules 
than I ever had when my sole con- 
tact with letters was writing them. 
I have found that—with the ex- 
ception of those rare individuals 
whose knack for letter writing is 
seemingly inherent—letter writers 
have to be given directions or 
rules. “Inspiration” does little 
more than make the typical dic- 
tator vaguely uncomfortable. Any 
improvement that comes to Mr. 
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Average has to come as the result 
of simple, concrete, followable 
directions. I have found nothing 
better than this “plan chart”: 


1. What is the purpose of the letter? 
Decide before you write just what you 
want to accomplish—just what the actual 
message is. 

2. What correspondence has gone he. 
fore? What is the background of the 
letter? Is it worth while to read over 
the file of correspondence? 

3. What idea can you find to begin 
your letter that will immediately arouse 
your reader’s interest? There must be 
some aspect of the situation that will 
make a good opening wedge. Can you 
find it? 

4. What is likely to be the recipient's 
attitude? Are you asking something he 
will want to do? Must he be per- 
suaded? How much does he know 
about it? 

5. Why is it to his advantage to do 
what you want him to do? There are 
always some advantages to a given 
course of action. Can you pick out 
concrete advantages to the reader in 
this case? 

6. What information does he need to 
make his decision? fe may not know 
as much about the subject as you do. 
Can you give him enough information 
to allow him to make a decision? 

. What final idea or “hook” can you 
put in the letter that will help to arouse 
the recipient to immediate action? 


Possibly I dignify this table of 
suggestions too much by calling it 
a set of rules. Yet it says as much 
as any other that I have found 
and, what is more important, sug- 
gests nothing that Mr. Wolff, I am 
sure, does not now do. The seven 
points are not arbitrary, semi- 
Mosaic laws; they are a descrip- 
tion or blue-print of the good 
letter. 

Let us, then, bear a little charity 
toward alleged “rules.” They may 
be, and doubtless often are, nar- 
rowly and pedantically applied. 
But they do help Mr. Average, 
and Mr. Average is most of us 


Mullins Body Net Profit 
Higher 


The Mullins Body Corporation, Salem, 


Ohio, reports a_ net profit for 
quarter ended March 31, 1927, aiter 
charges and Federal taxes, of $129,8 
against a net profit for the same quarter 
a 1926 of $92,576. 


Joins “Poultry Tribune” 


Ivar Mattson, recently advertisin 
and sales manager of the Consolidat 
Products Company, Chicago, has join: 
the Poultry Tribune, Mt. Morris, 
He will be in charge of advertising. 


Tl} 
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ii But what woman has done to many long-estab- 
lished industries is a tale to make bankers weep 
and economists tear their hair. Never in the 
history of mankind has woman undergone so 
complete a transformation — social, political, 
moral and sartorial—as in the last decade. 
Farnest Etmo Carkins 
in The Atlantic Monthly 











, = woman has changed! 


And Delineator has changed, too, 
to meet woman’s new, increasing de- 
mands. 


For women of today are constantly 
asking, “What is new? What is un- 
usual? What is smart?” 





= 
(‘oR them, these modern women, 
Delineator has enlisted the foremost 
artists to give sparkle and color to its 
pages—Helen Dryden, Bernard B. de 
Monvel, Edmund Dulac, Henry 
Raleigh, many others. 


For them, Delineator is emphasizing 
the present trend in house furnishings 
and decoration. 


For them, Delineator has established 
a complete Home Institute, under the 
expert direction of Mildred Maddocks 
Bentley, a nationally recognized au- 
thority on household management. 


For them, Delineator seeks superla- 
tively good fiction, authoritative fash- 
ions, the latest news of running a 
home with charm and with efficiency. 


R 

1 JECAUSE for them, these hundreds 
of thousands of modern American 
women— 








A magazine must be smart to be 
practical. 


And every month more advertisers are co- 
operating with Delineator in its purpose 
— to further the Art of Gracious Living 


Delineator 


Tue BuTrrerick PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The current June Delineator shows an increase in advertising 
lineage of 32.6% over Delineator of a year ago. 

The first six months of 1927, compared with the first six 
months of 1926, show an average increase of 30.3% in adver- 
tising lineage. 
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There’s a “Sixth Sense” Yardstick 
Too 


Magazine Space Buyers Must Consider That Elusive Thing “Editorial 
Influence” as a Part of “Prestige” 


By Roger F. Owsley 


Magazine Space Buyer, George Batten Company, Inc. 


HERE can be little doubt 

that Duane D. Jones has 
picked five excellent yardsticks for 
space buyers to follow, but un- 
fortunately, in my humble opinion, 
not one of them happens to be the 
necessary thirty-six inches in 
length.* The five mentioned how- 
ever, if thirty-six inches long, 
would very admirably serve the 
purpose of giving the space buyer 
something tangible to stick his teeth 
into, when it comes to purchasing 
newspaper space. 

Whatever is said by the writer 
in this connection, will apply more 
particularly to the purchase of 
magazine space. This should be 
permissible in view of the fact 
that Mr. Jones has applied his 
thoughts almost entirely to news- 
paper space. 

The “Prestige” yardstick applied 
to newspapers of course partially 
takes care of what I would call a 
sixth yardstick, “Editorial Influ- 
ence,” and you really must have 
this sixth to apply to magazines 
specifically. For instance here is 
an attempt to illustrate my point. 
Assuring you of no reflection what- 
ever, the prestige of the New York 
Sun has apparently suffered not 
one whit by the passing away of 
Frank A. Munsey. Yet there are 
magazines, particularly agricultural 
journals, whose prestige might very 
definitely suffer were they suddenly 

other hands. 

spaper prestige comes very 

from the method of han- 
iterial which is almost every- 
property and at exactly the 
me. Magazine prestige on 
the other hand comes almost en- 
tirely from just what material its 
columns contain and this differs 
widely in almost every case. Very 
often it may or may not be a direct 
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. Space Buyer Shows His Yard- 
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reflection of the mind of its owner 
or operator. Some may say this 
is a rather sharp distinction, but 
the lines are becoming sharper and 
sharper for the man who is trying 
to establish values, and here I am 
in complete agreement with Mr. 
Jones, for no other than the pub- 
lisher and his salesmen have been 
primarily responsible in establish- 
ing these sharp lines. 

Most space buyers could very 
advantageously follow Mr. Jones’ 
five yardsticks for measurement of 
newspapers. When it comes to 
magazines you might substitute 
“Editorial Influence” for “Market 
Data” and still keep the number 
down to five. Overshadowing all 
of these in either. instance is a very 
thorough application of what I am 
inclined to call “ordinary horse 
sense,” which while of utmost im- 
portance to one selecting mediums, 
is unfortunately something you can 
not prove with a test tube or an 
adding machine. 

Some, too, may say here: “But 
editorial influence is rather an elu- 
sive thing.” Perhaps it is, but no 
more so than “Prestige” antl not 
much more so than “Circulation,” 
so in reality not one of these fac- 
tors actually becomes a yardstick. 


TWO TYPES OF CIRCULATION 


After all is said and done, aren’t 
there really only two distinct types 
of circulation? One we might call 
advertiser’s circulation and _ the 
other, publisher’s circulation. Ad- 
vertiser’s circulation is that which 
is gotten, in so far as it is humanly 
possible to do so, for the sole pur- 
pose of making it profitable for 
an advertiser to buy that circula- 
tion and make it pay a profit for 
him. Publisher’s circulation on the 
other hand is that which is gotten 
so that at least numerically or pro- 
portionately that publisher can 
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crowd on the band wagon and 
carry a “Me too” sign. 

From my standpoint the greatest 
need today in magazine and news- 
paper representation is a greater 
advertising knowledge and experi- 
ence rather than some of this go- 
getting salesmanship. The average 
representative becomes so wrapped 
up in his own publication that he 
simply cannot see the advantages 
of any other, whereas the adver- 
tiser and space buyer alike must 
consider every publication from 
the standpoint of how it will fit 
into each special scheme of adver- 
tising. They have a house to build 
from foundation to roof. How 
long do you believe a copper roof- 
ing salesman would work on a 
prospect who was building a low- 
price frame house? Yet this very 
thing is done every day by publi- 
cations. 

General condemnation of the 
publisher’s or representative’s meth- 
ods in presenting their product 
should not follow, however, for 
you can have efficient and non- 
efficient representation just as well 
as efficient and non-efficient space 
buying. And this applies to pro- 
motion literature as well. 

As to the feasibility of ever ex- 
actly applying a yardstick to the 
selection of advertising mediums 
there is a very serious doubt in 
my mind. 


Campaign Planned on Radio 
Equipment 

Milwaukee, 
advertising cam- 


paign on its Super-Ball Antenna, Super- 
Ground clamp and its new speaker, Fred 


Yahr-Lange, Inc., 
is contemplating an 


Wis., 


E. Yahr, president of the company, in- 
forms Printers’ Ink. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, business papers and window an 
counter displays will be used 


R. D. Edwards Advanced by 
Frank Presbrey 


Robert D. Edwards, recently with the 
Pittsburgh office of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York advertising agency, 
has been placed in charge of the Chicago 
office. 


Easton “Express” Appoints 
Kelly-Smith 


The Easton, Pa., Express has ap- 

inted the Kelly. Smith Company, New 
York, publishers representative, as na- 
tional advertising representative. 
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Ghosts for Advertisers 


Pratt & Lampert, Inc. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some months ago there appeared in 
Printers’ InxK an article with reference 
to phantom or ghost effects in acvertis. 
ing illustrations. 

The writer would appreciate it if you 
would kindly give him the date 3S 
and the page number in whi 
article appeared. A stamped, acdressed 
envelope is ~~ for your conve- 
nience in replying. 

ratT & Lampert, Iwc., 
W. P. Wenrierm, 


Treasurer 


HERE may be no such things 
as ghosts—but you can’t 
it to the advertising illustrator. 
fact, the ghost is one of the i 
trator’s best friends. Two recent 
advertisements show how ghosts 
are being used in selling. 

In one of these, an advertisement 
for Berry Brothers Liquid Granite, 
a little girl is shown playing with 
her dolls on a window sill. Stand- 
ing back of her is a ghostly figure 
of another little girl in quaint old- 
fashioned clothes. The copy tells 
about the window sill which, fin- 
ished with Liquid Granite, has 
withstood the wear and tear of 
thirty-five years in a children’s 
play-room and yet remains un- 
marred. 

The second advertisement is for 
Weed Levelizers. It shows a car 
jouncing over rough roads, while 
beside it lopes the ghost of a giant 
jack rabbit. The copy tells the 
motorist to stop “jack rabbiting” 
on rough roads. 

The advertising ghost lends hin- 
self admirably to a number of uses, 
many of which were described in 
the article referred to by Mr. Wer- 
heim, which was, “Enter—The 
Advertising Ghost,” in Printers’ 
InK for May 6, 1926. Another 
article on the same subject, “When 
Ghosts Play a Part in the Ad- 
vertising Illustration,” appeared in 
Printers’ INK, July 24, 1924. Both 
articles not only deal with the 
subject of when to use advertising 
ghosts but also tells how ghost 
effects are achieved by the artist. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


nnings 
Inc., at 
yusiness. 


Edward A. Allen and Clyde 
have organized Allen-Jennings, 
Lynchburg, Va., an advertising | 
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Ss NQUIRIES mean little or nothing. We 
un get few or no direct inquiries in answer to 
for our advertisement each week in Printers’ 


Ink. And -yet, here you are reading it. 
§Isn’t it possible that your advertisement 
ing in Furniture Record would do just what this 
advertisement is doing for us—reach the 
USES, man who will some day have the say as to 
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Second District Program 
Completed 


Ts will be departmental 
luncheons on retail, newspaper 
and community advertising at the 
annual convention of the Second 
District of the International Adver- 
tising Association. This district, 
which includes clubs from New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, will 
meet at Schenectady, N. Y., from 
June 22 to 24. 

Malcolm Muir, vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, is scheduled to 
speak on “Industrial Advertising 
and Marketing.” “The Problem of 
the Class Product” will be dis- 
cussed by Gilbert H. Durston, ad- 
vertising manager of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y. The co-operation of sales 
and advertising departments will 
be covered in a talk by George B. 
Hendrick, vice-president, the Lewis 
A. Crossett Company, North 
Abington, Mass. 

The program follows: 


June 22, morning session: Presiding, 
Edwin G. Conde, postmaster, Schenec 
tady, N. Y., and general chairman con- 
vention committee; Miles R. Frisbie, 
president, Advertising Club of Schenec- 
tady; Alexander T. Blessing, Mayor of 
Schenectady; John F. Horman, presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of Schenec- 
tady; John G. Barry, vice-president, 
General Electric Co.; and Harold C. 
Squires, chairman, Second District. 

Noonday luncheon: Retail advertising 
departmental; ‘Advertising through Ef- 
ficient Selling,” Celia R. Case, National 
& Retail Dry Goods Association; “Na- 
tional Window Display Week,” C. C. 
Agate, managing director, Window Dis 
play Advertising Association; “Planning 
an Advertising Forecast for a_ Store,’ 
Gilbert Cowan, secretary, executive com- 
mittee, Lord & Taylor, New. York. 

June 22, afternoon: Presiding, Martin 
P. Rice, manager, publicity department, 
General Electric Company; “Advertis- 
ing in Small Cities,” F. R. Bush, Bush 
& Bull Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. “‘Sales- 
manpower.” Marquis Regan, president, 
Marquis Regan, Inc., New York; “Com- 
mercial Broadcasting,” F. A. Arnold, 
director of development, National Broad- 
casting Co., Inc., New York; “Selling 
by Telephone,” V. E. Cooley, general 
commercial manager, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Albany. N. Y.; and “The 
Problem of the Class Product,” 
Durston. 

June 23, morning: Presiding, George 
S. Clerk, treasurer, Hudson Valley 
Paper Co., Albany, N. Y.; “Direct Ad- 
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vertising in Relation to Distribution,” 
E. H. Vallar, Rogers & Co., New York: 
“Chain-Store Advertising,” J R. Hinch. 
man, advertising manager, » Gro- 
cery Co., Johnstown, Pa.; -‘ it Bu 
reau of Circulations,” Philip L. Thom. 
son, publicity manager, Western Electric 
Co. ; “How to Capitalize Your Trade 
mark,’”’ Dudley M. Diggs, International 
General Electric Co., chenectady 

. Y.; and “How to Make a Hous 
Magazine Compete with The Saturday 
Evening Post,” G. F. Kroha, advertis. 
ing manager, The Pfaudler Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. ’ 
_Noonday luncheon, newspaper adver 
tising: Presiding, George Harris, adver 
tising manager, Utica, N. Y., Press and 
secretary-treasurer, Advertising Bureau, 
New York State Dailies; ‘“Newsnaper 
Co-operation with Advertisers,” Jules 
M. Livingston, promotion manager, 
Binghamton, N. Y., Press; and “News 
paper Advertising,” F. Ernest Wallace, 
advertising manager, Elizabeth, N. |, 
Daily Journal. 

Noonday luncheon, community adver 
tising departmental: Presiding, Albert 
J. Horn, secretary, Chamber of Con- 
merce of Schenectady, N. Y.; “Com 
munity Advertising,” Margaret A. Sala 
mon, manager, members’ activities de. 
partment, Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce; “Tell Us about Your Town,” 
Martin Keet, secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Sunbury, Pa.; and “Commu 
nity Advertising as Promoted by One 
Chamber of Commerce,” Porter B. Van 
Deusen, manager, convention bureau, 
Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com 
merce. 

June 23, afternoon session: “Good 
Taste and Common Sense in Advertis 
ing,”” Helen M. Rockey, New York Edi 
son Co.; “Mechanics of Advertising,” 
A. J. Fehrenbach, Eastern manager, 
Industrial Marketing; “Industrial Ad 
vertising and Marketing,” Mr. Muir; 
“What the Sales Department Expects 
from the Advertising Department,” Mr 
Hendrick. 

June 24, Club officers’ conference at 
Saratoga Lake: Presiding, Harold C 
Squires, International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa., and chairman, 
Second District; “The Advertising 
Club’s Mission in Every Community,” 
E. Lester Muller, president, Advertising 
Club of Baltimore; and “The Advertis 
ing Club and the International Associa- 
tion,” William Lowenberg, president, 
Advertising Club of Albany. 



































Young Typewriter Account 
for Cruttenden & Eger 


The Young Typewriter Company, Inc 
Chicago, manufacturer of rebuilt type 
writers, has appointed Cruttenden & 
Eger, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct its advertising accornt. 
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Cartoons 


Lowry Cartoons, Chicago 
York, has changed its namé 
Lowry Cartoon Corporation. E 
Lowry is president and 
Reardon is vice-president. 


Lowry 
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FIFTH GREATEST MARKET IS 
FIRST IN BALANCED SALES 


June, July, August 
Big Months in L. A. 


Advertisers concerned with where 
they can find greatest sales during 
June, July and August, are more 
and more turning to Los Angeles 
—fifth greatest market in America, 
richest in the world in individual 
wealth, first in providing twelve 
months of profitable business every 
year ! 

During the summer months in 
Los Angeles County and, -in fact, 
throughout Southern California, 
endless trainloads of deciduous 
fruits and grapes are going to mar- 
ket; without a break in seasons, 
the whole agricultural wheel re- 
volves, winter and summer, with 
giant golden spokes. Oil, again, 
is not a fitful product, but gushes 
its wealth into the lap of trade day 
in and day out. In the field of 
manufacturing, Los Angeles is so 
diversified as to feed millions of 
dollars into the stream of pros- 
perity without regard to seasons. 
Motion pictures, for instance, are 
sold all over the world, ALL 
THROUGH THE YEAR! 


The all-year climate acts like a 
population magnet, especially in 
summer, with trains now bringing 
from 6,000 to 8,000 people into Los 
Angeles every day for their sum- 
mer vacation ! 

Bank clearings bear out the story 
admirably. Last June, July and 
August, they were more than 
$89,000,000 above the clearings for 
the winter before. 

Tell it in Los Angeles and you'll 
sell it in Los Angeles every day 
in the year! 





Gold Coast of 
L. A. Prefers 
The Examiner 


HE Los Angeles Examiner 

not only has the greatest 
morning and Sunday circulation 
West of the Missouri River, the 
largest carrier-circulation in Los 
Angeles, and the highest priced 
newspaper in its territory, but 
it is bought and read and sub- 
scribed to by more people in the 
famed and _ ultra - fashionable 
Wilshire district of the nation’s 
fifth largest market, than any 
other newspaper! 

The Wilshire District of Los 
Angeles contains 35,150 families 
with an annual income of $166,- 
000,000, and forms, with the 
Hollywood District, the ‘“‘gold 
coast” of the West. It is sig- 
nificant that The Examiner’s cir- 
culation leadership in the Holly- 
wood district is likewise of a 
dominant character, as it is in 
Wilshire. Of ——— 40,- 
000 families in Hollywood, 32,500 
are reached by the Sunday Ex- 
aminer, while daily this paper 
goes into the hands of close to 
one in every two families there! 











Merchandise Dept. 
Aids Largest Co’s. 


No manufacturer doing business in 
Los Angeles is so big that The Ex- 
aminer’s Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment cannot do him additional good. 
The Pacific Coast Biscuit Company’s 
recent experience is a good indication 
of that. 

With an enviable record in distribu- 
tion, good will and sales volume, this 
company, through D. M. Hirsch, sales 
manager, wrote to The Examiner, under 
date of May 20th, following reports 
from the service department on Honey- 
maid Graham Crackers: 

“Please accept our thanks for the re- 
ports of the Benaguall Graham sur- 
vey that your boys are doing, and wish 
to advise that we have secured very 
good leads from this list. 

‘We have already sold the Cornwell 
Grocery at 7211 So. Broadway and have 
a very good chance of securing two 
other accounts appearing on this list.” 
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You Can Cover 
PROSPEROUS 


BIRMINGHAM 


with 


The News 


AND 


AGE - HERALD 
The New, Powerful 2- Paper 


Combination ! 


~~ WRITE FOR THE SURVEY -- -- 


O prove clearly, graphically and authenticeliy the domi- 

nant coverage of The Birmingham News and Age-Herald 
in the South's greatest industrial city, a survey was made. 
In order that the survey might be perfectly fair and un- 
favored in any way, The Harvey Advertising Agency of 
Atlanta was commissioned to handle all details in connection 
with the collection, compilation and tabulation of material. 


Advertisers and agencies alike, have reached a stage in the 
scheme of modern merchandising where wastage of advertis- 
ing funds can no longer be tolerated. Advertising dollars 
must be so placed and invested that they will produce the 
greatest amount of business. 


Compiled from an actual field survey and then supple- 
mented with authentic figures, this book of facts gives a 
startling new and true story of the newspaper situation in 
Birmingham, and in addition, contains much valuable in- 
formation concerning the richness and size of the city, 
suburban and state-wide markets. A copy is yours for the ask 
ing. Address your request to Research Dep't. of The News 


The Birmingham News 


MORNING © EVENING SUNDAY 
THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


J. C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta 























Why We Feel We Cannot Adver- 


tise to-the Consumer 


Large Number of Styles and Prices and Ever Changing Designs Are 
among the Reasons 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, 


1 Note: Just because a com- 
es not advertise direct to the 
consumer, it does not necessarily follow 
that it is ignorant of the economics of 
advertising or unaware of its value. 
: ntly in approaching some manu- 
rs, it may not be necessary for the 

ng agency salesman to “‘sel] ad- 


In view of this, wouldn’t it be well 
for agency solicitors first to find out 
why a prospective client does not ad- 
vertise ? There must be some reason. If 
this reason, or reasons, is based on a 
misundersts anding of the principles of 
,dvertising, and not because of any 
ick of belief in advertising as a whole, 
hen the agency salesman knows just 
what he is up against. His job then is 
only to explain advertising, not sell it.] 


[' I were to make the unguarded 
statement that there are certain 
lines of merchandise that do not 
lend themselves to consumer ad- 
vertising, I would expect to let 
myself in for a return broadside 
from the “sell ’em anything 
through the printed word” cohorts. 

I am in a position where I can’t 
afford to take that chance — it 
would take too much-time away 
from my job “granting the court- 
esy of a reply” to too many of the 
opposition. So, I'll stick to my 
own particular line. 

In spite of the fact that nearly 
everything under the sun, from 
milady’s thimble to the big game 
shot gun, is being nationally ad- 
vertised and specific examples can 
be pointed to in proving the pro- 
fessional advertising man’s argu- 
ments that “it’s being done” these 
days, 1 am going to climb upon a 
soap box this once and say that 
my outstanding criticism of the ad- 
vertising salesman is that he too 
often starts in wrong end first. 
He seems to take it for granted 

lvertising is the medicine 
universal for business ills and the 
way to everlasting life. 

Naturally we have our full quota 
of rtising salesmen—agency 


Marietta Chair Company 


men, space men, direct-mail men, 
etc..—calling on us and it’s one 
of my duties to see them. I al- 
ways ask them back to my office, 
because I not only usually pick 
up an idea or two, but I have a 
tender spot for them. I had my 
fling at the same kind of job a 
few years back. The interesting 
thing is that as soon as they learn 
this, I get the long-lost-brother 
treatment and they’re off to a fly- 
ing start. I am given credit for 
knowing a lot about the great 
force of advertising and all that 
kind of thing. Their attitude is: 
“How much are you going to 
spend? And what’s your idea of 
media ?” 

But when I break the sad news 
to the boys that there isn’t any more 
chance of an account here for 
them than there is of the prover- 
bial snow ball doing the week-end 
stay in Nicaragua, they take one 
long bellows-like exhale and look 
at me as if I were a preacher 
suddenly turned infidel. 

It’s really surprising how much 
the average advertising salesman 
knows about his own proposition 
and how well he can tell the 
hoped-for prospect all about it, but 
it is equally as surprising how 
little he seems to know about our 
furniture business and what our 
particular merchandising problems 
are. Further than that, it’s rather 
disappointing that he doesn’t seem 
to have the time or inclination to 
find out. Whenever I do take the 
time to try to reciprocate for the 

“ideas he has given me _ volun- 
tarily,” by unfolding our story, he 
gets nervous and begins to put his 
stuff back into the little black case 
he carries. “Fire’s out and I must 
be on my way,” is his attitude. 
The same one, seldom, if ever, 
comes the second time. 
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My criticism of the advertising 
salesman, then, is just this: That 
he shouldn’t try to sell his ser- 
vices until he first gets the full in- 
side story of his prospect. The 
doctor who every now and then 
tells someone that there isn’t a 
thing wrong with him, not only 
makes a tremendous hit but he 
builds quite an enviable reputa- 
tion for being totally trustworthy. 

Now, let’s see how well I can 

make my preliminary statements 
and opinions stand up by present- 
ing some reasons why the Mar- 
ietta Chair Company’s line of 
furniture does not lend itself to 
consumer advertising. You'll note 
that I say “consumer” as we do 
employ certain forms of advertis- 
ing. 
First, I should give some space 
to outlining our business—what 
we make and sell, as well as how 
we distribute. We have in our 
line between three and four hun- 
dred members. These we manufac- 
ture at our plant at Marietta. In 
addition, we operate three branches, 
strategically located for serving 
their trade territories, through 
which we not only distribute our 
manufactured line to the dealer but 
also distribute, on a wholesale 
basis, many lines of furniture 
manufactured by others. In fact 
the wholesale end of our business 
is almost “the tail that wags the 
dog.” 

At a glance it will be seen that 
with hundreds of all manner of 
styles, kinds, finishes, etc., of fur- 
niture, at prices ranging from a 
dollar or less per unit up to sev- 
eral hundred dollars per suite, 
to try to tell our story to the 
public would be just about like 
trying to advertise men’s, women’s 
and children’s clothing, from hats 
to over-shoes, all in the same cam- 
paign. Even our manufactured 
line—with the three to four hun- 
dred patterns, consisting of certain 
types of furniture for the home, 
office and institution would offer 
too much of a task for a unified 
campaign designed to reach the 
different classes of consumers. In 
short, there are too many angles 
to our consumer market and too 
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many dissimilar products in our 
line to make consumer advertising 
feasible. 

One interesting phase of our 
business, which isn’t generally 
known, is that different sections 
of the country demand different 
classes or styles of furniture. For 
instance, we find that certain lines 
that sell well in our Kansas City 
branch territory will not sell at all 
profitably through our Pittsburgh 
house, and vice versa. Should you 
take a trip through the several 
display floors of our Cincinnati 
branch and the next day visit one 
of our other branches you would 
not believe that both places were 
owned and operated by the same 
company. Our buyers visit the 
markets and deal with our various 
factory connections individually. 
They seldom buy together or buy 
the same lines, with the exception 
of certain staples and country- 
wide popular designs. 

MANY MARKETS ARE STUDIED 

In designing and producing our 
manufactured line we always study 
the markets (note the plural) be- 
fore coming out with something 
new. We take into consideration 
the big cities—what will go well 
in the big market—as a separate 
and distinct marketing program. 
Then we consider the smaller cities 
and towns. We even go so far 
as to give special attention to the 
coal fields of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, where we do a tre- 
mendous business on certain pat- 
terns that we couldn’t give to the 
city trade. 

It’s quite amusing at times when 
some of our salesmen burst forth 
at great length with reasons why 
certain members of the line—as 
shown in our general catalog— 
won't sell in their respective terti- 
tories. They can’t realize, while 
working within their restricted 
territorial limits, that we, at the 
factory, must plan for and operate 
on a more or less broad program 
to fit the requirements of all our 
territories from coast to coast 
This side of our marketing pro- 
gram is a big subject within itsel! 
but I outline it briefly here merely 
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These eyes are focussed by 750,000 people 
on one buying center—the Nation's Capital. 
These eyes persuade 750,000 people to make 
their purchases largely through the ads they see 
in The Washington Star ++ + + + + + + 


0 HESE eyes see all that 750,000 people want. 


250,000 people, who shop in Washington 
from nearby Maryland and Virginia, have 


their newspaper needs met almost solely 
with city-service by STAR highway routes. 
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or Advertiser sales, dealer outlets. 
FREE SERVICE What you want to know 
tI out for you 


TRADE FACTS DEPARTMENT of 


Che Evening Star 
With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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as another reason why Marietta 
would face myriad problems 
should we attempt consumer ad- 
vertising. 

The volume to be had on any 
one or half dozen distinct patterns 
of our line wouldn’t be great 
enough to carry a consumer cam- 
paign of any corisequence. In fact, 
we might spend the entire sales 
receipts on our three “best sellers” 
and still not have an appropriation 
large enough to make a dent in 
the consumer market. To this some 
may say: “Well, why not cut your 
line down to a few select, popular 
patterns and go after volume?” 
That’s entirely. another story. We, 
after seventy-one years of doing 
business at the same old stand, 
see fit to operate on our present 
basis. A pretty good answer to 
the question, I believe, would be: 
Why doesn’t Woolworth cut down 
its line and concentrate on alumi- 
num ware and corner the market 
with a great consumer campaign? 
It certainly has the organization 
and the capital. 


CHANGING DESIGNS AN OBSTACLE 


Ever changing designs present 
another obstacle to consumer ad- 
vertising. We wouldn’t any more 
than get our story over before it 
would all have to be done over. 
As for attempting to establish re- 
sale prices, we would throw up 
our hands in despair. To do the 
volume of business that we must 
do it is necessary that we distrib- 
ute through several thousand deal- 
ers. We haven't the kind of line 
that can be restricted to one or 
two dealers in a given trade area 
—any more than flour or soap can 
be. To attempt to control re-sale 
prices would be out of the ques- 
tion. It would require an adver- 
tising appropriation, backed up by 
a field vigilance force that would 
run our costs sky high. 

The margin of profit on a staple 
line of furniture is necessarily 
small. While we don’t believe in 
selling equipment for the home 
on a purely price basis, still we 
must be able to produce eco- 
nomically and sell closely in order 
to meet fair competition. When a 
cutting of a new pattern is about 
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to start through our plant our 
production engineers determine 
what quantity is necessary in or- 
der to obtain the lowest unit cost, 
Even a very few cents the wrong 
way is apt to throw us out of line 
and consequently out of the run- 
ning as far as that pattern is con- 
cerned. Sales costs must also be 
governed by the same yard stick. 
And each pattern must carry its 
pro rata share of the whole load. 
There isn’t any surplus margin 
with which to venture out into the 
deep sea of consumer merchan- 
dising. 

I should possibly refer to the 
favorite argument of the advertis- 
ing man, viz., “forcing dealer dis- 
tribution through consumer adver- 
tising.”” Our experience has been 
that we have a line which can best 
be sold to the dealer and in turn 
through him by showing him how 
to sell it to the consumer. “Tell 
the dealer how to tell it to the 
multitude,” is an important plank 
in our platform. 

Which leads me to a few re- 
marks on the kind of advertising 
we do. Of course we have quite 
a force of salesmen, traveling out 
of the factory and our branches, 
covering most of the country on reg- 
ular schedule. We aim to get over 
each territory from six to eight 
times a year. We have a list of 
all safely rated dealers in each 
territory. Each salesman carries a 
copy of the dealer list for his 
territory—there are approximately 
300 dealers assigned to each sales- 
man. The connecting link between 
the company and the dealer—sup 
plementing our salesmen—is our 
direct-mail advertising. 

This direct-mail campaign 1s 
planned months ahead and consists 
of a series of mailing pieces an 
nouncing particular new patterns 
—one piece to a pattern. In ad- 
dition we issue an annual general 
catalog. But the backbone of our 
campaign—if it can be called a 
campaign—is our monthly house 
magazine, “The Marietta Line.” It 
is an eighteen-page publication, 
5% by 83% inches in size, of which 
five pages are straight advertising. 
The balance of the space is de- 
voted to factory and organization 
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Every advertiser 
expects Bundscho 
todo finework,so 
to surprise them 


we have toexceed 
their expectations 


J. M. BUN DSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E.WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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See what 


@smnopolitan 


says about the 
TRUE Cleveland Market 





Lines connect Cleveland 
with towns of more than 
2000 population in tl 
market. 


HE above map is from page 10 of “A 
Merchandising Atlas of the United 
States,” a comprehensive analysis of Ameri- 
van markets issued by Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, 


DAILY 
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It is a picture of 
the trading area of 
Cleveland. Akron 
isn’t in it, Ashta- 
bula isn’t in it, 
even Lorain isn’t 
in it. For Akron, 
Ashtabula, and — faruee (at lett) comncides with The 

. TRUE Cleveland Market (above). 

Lorain are trad- 
ing territories in their own right—their mer- 
chants sufficient unto the population, their 
newspapers serving that population well. 
Cleveland business has little influence over 
these three thriving cities..-Cleveland news- 
paper advertising has less. 


This map and this Cosmopolitan market 


analysis is merely additional proof of the 
oft-repeated statement of The Cleveland 
Press that the TRUE Cleveland market is 
small, that it extends but 35-miles from 
Public Square, that it does NOT cover all 
of Northern Ohio, nor all of northeastern 
Ohio, or even any considerable portion of it. 


Study the Cosmopolitan market map. 
Study the one of the TRUE Cleveland 
market, above. Write for detailed in- 
formation. 


First in 
Cleveland 


LLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
ON. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
VL 4 2 see 
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news and better merchandising 
articles. Our general manager, 
production manager, credit man- 
ager, sales manager and branch 
managers contribute to its pages 
every month and we carry at least 
two pages of news from the field, 
supplied by our salesmen and 
dealers. “Published monthly in the 
interest Of better furniture and 
better merchandising methods in 
the furniture business,” is the ob- 
ject that is carried at the mast- 
head of the little organ. It goes 
to every dealer on our list. We 
have been told by many of them 
that, while they realize that “The 
Marietta Line” represents our 
business, they appreciate it because 
it gives them the kind of informa- 
tion which they can apply in sell- 
ing, not only our products but 
furniture of the better kind gen- 
erally. 

As for the future, I am in hopes 
that at least a fair percentage of 
the 600 or more furniture manu- 
facturers in this country will be 
able to get together and agree 
upon a consumer advertising cam- 
paign which will popularize the 
“Back to the Home” movement. 
The National Retail Furniture 
Dealers Association is on the right 
track with its “The Home Should 
Come First” campaign, but it will 
take a few millions, at least, to 
make it stick in the hearts and 
minds of the public. Perhaps two 
or three millions a year, of the 
several millions, that manufac- 
turers are now putting into the 
furniture markets to display. their 
lines to about one-fourth of the 
dealers, if converted to the con- 
sumer field would do the work. A 
great joint movement, such as put 
on by the paint manufacturers, 
the floral and jewelry associations 
and others, to my way of reason- 
ing, would be the making of the 
furniture business—especially for 
those of us engaged in the purely 
staple field. It would materially 
augment the effective national ad- 
vertising now being done by a 
few of the large and more highly 
specialized furniture concerns. 

The job ahead of the somewhat 
floundering furniture industry is 
to step up its annual sales from 
the present three-quarters of a 
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billion dollar class to somewhere 
within running distance of its 
more popular rivals such as: (1) 
Automobiles, with approximately 
four billions; (2) clothing with 
three; and (3) tobacco with over 
one and a quarter. 


W. J. Ferris Again Heads 
New York Outdoor Advertisers 


W. J. Ferris, of the Whitmer & Fer. 
ris Company, Buffalo, N. Y., was 
elected president for the thirteenth con- 
secutive year of the Outdoor Advertis. 
ing Association of New York State at 
its annual convention at Utica. Other 
officers elected were: A. Elliott, 
Hudson, vice-president; Perry J. Dunn, 
Tompkinsville, secretary, and Fred I 
Hamm, Brooklyn, treasurer. 

Mrs. Marie F. Kirwin, of the State 
Charities Aid Association, expressed 
great appreciation on behalf of her as 
sociation for what outdoor advertisers 
had done in the interest of the tuber- 
culosis campaign this year. The asso 
ciation then went on record as favoring 
the presentation to Mrs. Kirwin’s cause 
of a showing of twenty-four-sheet post- 
ers in every city and town in the State 
of New York during the early part of 
1928, in the interest of a campaign to 
stamp out diphtheria and a new cam- 
paign directed in the interest of the 
prevention of heart disease. 


Death of T. K. Mcllroy 


Thaddeus K. McIlroy died suddenly, 
on Memorial Day, at Garden City, 
N. Y., in his fifty-fifth year. Mr. Mcll- 
roy, for the last three years, had been 
advertising director of The Century and 
St. Nicholas and business manager of 
The American Golfer. Formerly he was 
advertising director of The Leslie 
Judge Company, New York, and at one 
time was with the New York American. 


J. M. Niehaus Appointed by 
Millspaugh & Irish 


J. M. Niehaus, formerly of the 
Indianapolis Star, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Millspaugh & 
Irish Body Corporation, also of Indian 
apolis. 


To Conduct Campaign on 
Kimballs Beans 
Kimballs Beans, Inc., Seattle, has ap- 
pointed the Western Agency, of that « ity, 


to conduct a newspaper campaign on its 
baked beans. 


With G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Aaron Sussman has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, New York, publisher 























HEN the makers of “B.V.D.” Underwear 

4 decided in 1905 to advertise this entirely new 

and different style of men’s underwear, they 

selected Sherman & Bryan, Inc. (now Sherman & 
Lebair, Inc.) as their advertising agency. 


MADE FOR THE 


[BY D, 


} BEST RETAIL TRADE } 
(Trade Mark Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. and Foreign Countries) 
“Next to Myself 
I Like ‘B.V.D.’ Best!” 











The first advertisements to the public of this now 
world-known brand of underwear appeared during 
the Spring and Summer of 1906, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and a few of the “Standard 
Size” publications. Newspaper advertising soon 
became a part of “B.V.D.’s” advertising program. 


Several years ago when The B.V.D. Company, Inc. 
was ready for 24-sheet posters as a part of their 
national coverage, they placed their outdoor adver- 
tising through Sherman & Lebair, Inc.—the adver- 
tising agency that has worked with them for more 
than twenty years in developing and completing 
all magazine, newspaper and trade advertising 
campaigns. 


(see following page) 
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The BY D. Company, a Mew You 
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‘The BY. D. Cate. Y 
Sate Mors “YB” Uatree 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B.V.D) 

















Ti above advertisements are destined to extend even fur- 


ther the present fame of the underwear that bears the 

“B.V.D.” Red Woven Label. They are from a series of 
consumer advertisements appearing this spring and summer. 
Note the “tie-up” with the “B.V.D.” 24-sheet poster repro- 
duced below. 


Reproduction of a 
vibe bt bebe PERL Reba be “B.V.D.” 24-sheet poster, 
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illions Know What They Want! ' 
The peceeeed tencnree of “BY D~ Union 


— 
rh emg cerrmet deme, amd fated catherng fl 
Not just “underwear”— but the utmost 8D geemene— irs combenntion of te and Gente 
in underwear-satisfaction ! That's why the Gueudsat== 
BV.D.” red woven label is looked for 
by more men than any other underwear 
trademark the world has ever known. 
Let the verdict of millions of satished 
wearers assure YOUR comfort! 


Tee BY 0 Compeey. om Mew Death 
ee 


HESE advertisements tell of the superior qualities of 
Tite produé and identify it with the “B.V.D.” Red Woven 
Label. They are from a series of advertisements of national 
circulation covering large cities and small towns. Note how 
the 24-sheet poster reproduced below retains the same character. 





~ Insist on this label - 
MADE FOR THE 
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N important percentage of the 

~ total number of large and small 

National Outdoor Advertisers are 

now placing their outdoor advertising 

through their advertising agencies in co- 

operation with the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc. 


Working hand in hand with their adver- 
tising agencies gives these advertisers the 
benefit of their agencies’ creative service 
and advice. This makes the outdoor 
advertising of each a harmonious and 
coordinate unit of their respective adver- 
tising campaigns. 


By placing their outdoor advertising 
through their advertising agencies, these 
advertisers secure the best service 
obtainable from the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co., and other plant owners 
everywhere. This includes such import- 
ant facilities as location, service upkeep, 
checking information, statistics and 
trade cooperation. 


If your advertising agency is one of the 
216 members of the National Outdoor 
Advertising Bureau, Inc., consult with 
your agency on your outdoor advertising. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bu 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago 














Trade-Mark Decisions of the Court 
of Appeals 


Court Afirms Decision of Commissioner of Patents in “Treasury Bond,” 
“Black Band,” “My-T-Fine,” “Gotham Colored Stripe” 
and “Amour” Cases 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


lesen important trade-mark 
decisions were handed down by 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last week, and 
then the Court announced a recess 
until next October. One of the 
most interesting’ cases was that of 
the Empire Paper Company vs. 
Carew Manufacturing Company, 
an appeal from a decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents, in which 
the court decided a manufacturer’s 
right in retaining the ownership of 
a trade-mark on specially branded 
goods. 

In May, 1924, the Empire com- 
pany applied for a registration of 
the notation “Treasury Bond” as 
a trade-mark for use as a water- 
mark upon writing paper. The ap- 
plicant claimed continuous use of 
the mark since February, 1913. 

This application was opposed by 
the Carew company, which claimed 
continuous use of the identical 
mark as a water-mark for similar 
goods, and for a period commenc- 
ing prior to February, 1913. 


The court comments on the 
fact that the Carew Manufactur- 
ing Company is a manufacturer of 
paper, and that long prior to 1913 
it used the notation “Treasury 
Bond” as a water-mark upon its 
paper, “it being used as a trade- 
mark and not merely as a grade 
mark, and that it has continued 
this use to the present time.” 

In 1913 the Carew company en- 
tered into an arrangement with the 
Empire Paper Company whereby 
the latter undertook the sale in the 
Chicago markets of Carew’s paper. 
The product was to bear the spe- 
cial notation “E. P. C. Treasury 
Bond,” the letters preceding the 
original mark being the initials of 
the Empire company’s corporate 
name, and added to the mark for 
use on the Chicago goods at the 
request of the Empire company. 
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The decision comments on the 
fact that the Empire company had 
not made use of such a trade-mark 
prior to its arrangement with the 
Carew company, and while the ar- 
rangement was in force the latter 
continued otherwise to make use 
of the trade-mark “Treasury 
Bond” as before. 

Afterwards, the Empire com- 
pany ceased to buy the products of 
the Carew company, and procured 
paper from other manufacturers. 
This paper, by the Empire com- 
pany’s order, also bore the trade- 
mark “Treasury Bond.” 

The examiner of interferences 
held that the Carew company was 
the_prior user of the mark and that 
it did not part with its title thereto 
because of the transactions be- 
tween the parties, but merely gave 
to the Empire company the right 
to sell its goods bearing the mark 
in the Chicago trade. Therefore, 
the examiner sustained the opposi- 
tion and, on appeal, the Commis- 
sioner of Patents affirmed his deci- 
sion. These facts are set forth by 
the decision of the court, which 
sums them up and concludes: 

“We are satisfied that these de- 
cisions of the lower tribunals are 
correct, and we find it unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the reasoning set 
out in them. The decision of the 
Commissioner is therefore af- 
firmed.” 

a 

The cancellation of a registered 
trade-mark on the ground that it 
is a geographical term, was the 
outcome of the case of the Black 
Band Consolidated Coal Company 
vs. the Glenn Coal Company and 
Kanawha Black Band Coal Com- 
pany. In July, 1923, the Black Band 
Consolidated Coal Company ap- 
plied for registration of its alleged 
trade-mark “Black Band” for 
mined coal, claiming continuous 
use of the mark in its business 
since June 5, 1923, and in April, 
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of 1924, the registration was 
granted by the Patent Office. 

In September, 1924, the other 
parties to the suit instituted a can- 
cellation proceeding, and in Au- 
gust, 1925, the examiner of in- 
terferences, after hearing the 
evidence, recommended that the 
registration be cancelled. This 
decision was affirmed by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, and the 
appeal to the court was then taken. 

A review of the record of the 
case convinced the court that in 
its essential particulars this case is 
similar to that of the Montevallo 
Mining Company vs. Little Gem 
Coal Company, 17 Fed. (2d), 688, 
in which the same court held that 
the mark “Montevallo” is purely 
geographical. After citing this 
decision, the opinion of the court 
states: 

“The underlying principles in the 
foregoing decision are applicable 
here. We are accordingly led to 
the conclusion set out by the Com- 
missioner that ‘to a large number 
of people having to do with coal 
mining operations and the market- 
ing of coal the words Black Band 
are merely descriptive and geo- 
graphical, and that this informa- 
tion and knowledge was in the 
possession of such people long be- 
fore respondent’s predecessors en- 
tered the field’; and that no ex- 
clusive right to the use of the term 
is found to belong to respondent. 
The decision of the Commissioner 
is affirmed.” 

* * * 

In the case of The D. & C. Com- 
pany vs. Everett Fruit Products 
Company, the court ruled that des- 
sert powder and canned fruit are 
not goods of the same descriptive 
properties. The decision relates 
that The D. & C. Company adopted 
“My-T-Fine” as a trade-mark in 
1915 for prepared dessert powder, 
or, as described on the sample 
package, “A powder for use with 
milk to make puddings, fillings, 
etc.” The Everett company 
adopted the same mark in 1916, and 
since has used it in the quite ex- 
tensive sale of canned fruit. 

The examiner of interferences 
ruled that canned fruits and des- 
sert powder are goods of the same 
descriptive properties, and  sus- 
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tained the opposition of The D, & 
Company. However, the Com- 
missioner of Patents, on appeal, 
found that the goods are not of 
the same descriptive properties, 
and dismissed the opposition. 
The decision quotes from the 
Trade-mark Act of 1905, from 
Section 5, relative to the applica- 
tion of identical marks for goods 
of the same descriptive properties, 
and cites the case of Phoenix P. 
& V. Company vs. John T. Lewis 
& Bros. (32 App., D. C. 285), call- 
ing attention to the ruling in this 
decision that “two trade-marks may 
be said to be appropriated to mer- 
chandise of the same descriptive 
properties, in the sense meant by 
the statute, when the general! and 
essential characteristics of the 
goods are the same.” The deci- 
sion also cites several similar de- 
cisions, and in affirming the Com- 
missioner of Patents, concludes: 
“Having in mind the foregoing, 
we do not see how it reasonably 
can be said that dessert powder 
and canned fruits are goods of the 
same descriptive properties. As 
we have observed in other cases, 
there is a sharp distinction between 
a statutory registration proceeding 
and a suit for. unfair competition. 


Another menciaien decision of 
the court governs the use of color 
as a trade-mark, and was rendered 
in the matter of the application of 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany, which appealed from a deci- 
sion of the Patent Office refusing 
registration of a trade-mark. Ac- 
cording to the application for reg- 
istration, the mark for hosiery is 
described as “consisting of a col- 
ored stripe of a narrow width 
woven in a stocking at a point 
adjacent where the upper welt of 
the stocking joins the body of the 
same, and parallel thereto, the 
color of the stripe being distinc- 
tively different from that of the 
stocking.” 

According to the decision, con- 
tinuous use of the mark was 
claimed by the Gotham company 
since March, 1911. The company 
also cited a former registration 
granted it in February, 1913, for 
a gold stripe in a stocking. In re- 
gard to this the decision states, “It 
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When 
abel and 

Marjorie 
vet together 


Did you ever 
have a sneaking little garter-run slip 


down over your knee out into view? 


have the straps of your underthings 
fall down from your shoulder and show in 


ugly bands beneath your sleeveless dress? 


have the color of a chair, or a book- 


case, or a desk get on vour nerves? 


——or did you ever wash dishes each day 


at a sink that was built too low? 


Of course you haven't, dear sir, if 


> . . 
you rea man! Garter welts, lingerie 





GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Ic. « NEW YORK « CHICAGO ~ BOSTON 
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pins, lacquer paints, recipes, and higher 2 
sinks—they’re the things women often r 
chat about among themselves. Perhaps = 
it is to keep from seeming quiet when at 
the men are all away—but more than vill 
likely, it is because here is a topic that . 


each and all find interesting. ; 


Here is where the woman in advertising ng 
offers you her experience. She takes part 


in just such conversations, she herself has is 





found, she herself thinks, she will tell you ch 
—“‘modern girls wear silk underclothes 
that they can wash themselves’’or “‘women 
say they use a nourishing cream more and ol 


more, a vanishing cream less and less.” 


A thousand and one intimacies she a 
gives to you and your advertising—to sti 
their betterment. You’ll learn more about 
advertising to women from the ’ers of our 


staff, than you will from the ’ims! ’ 


Georce Batten Company, Inc. “ 


Advertising 

pr 

. Re 
m 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, inc. « NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BOSfON 
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ay be noted that in the former 
-gistration cited by appellant that 
the specification called for a golden 
ripe, whereas the present appli- 
ition contains no limitation as to 
the color of the stripe.” 

The decision expresses the opin- 
m that the rejection of the appli- 
ition was sustained by the de- 
ision in the case of Johns-Man- 
ville Company (55 App. D. C. 
42), and by the Leschen case (218 
‘ed. 786), and cases therein cited. 

In the Leschen case it was held 
by the court that a helical stripe 
r band of uniform width and 
distinctive color, the color being 
isually red and produced by paint- 
ng one of the strands of rope, is 
iot a valid common-law trade- 
mark of a wire rope. In this 
ase it was also ruled that a colored 
strand, not restricted to any color, 
is not a valid trade-mark, and that 
1 registered trade-mark of this 
character was void, on the ground 
that the mark was too broad and 
that the owner sought to monopo- 
lize the use of all colors to mark 
its rope. 

In the Johns-Manville case, the 
court held that a mark consisting 
of a colored band, preferably of 
paper, not restricted to any 
distinctive color, placed on the in- 
side wall and at one end of a sec- 
tion of cylindrical pipe covering, 
was not subject to registration as 
a trade-mark. This ruling con- 
sidered that as the band is not re- 
stricted to any distinctive color, 
t possesses no feature, irrespective 
of the manner of application, 
which would tend to distinguish 
the goods or its origin. The de- 
ision of the Court of Appeals in 
the Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 
ise concludes : 

“The present case is ruled by 
the foregoing authorities; the de- 
ision of the Commissioner of Pat- 
nts is accordingly affirmed.” 


The word “Amour” was held to 
be not an exclusive trade-mark 
property in the case of Parfumerie 
Roger & Gallet vs. John Wana- 
maker, of Philadelphia. The case 
ame to the Court of Appeals from 

1 decision of the Commissioner of 
-atents dismissing Roger & Gal- 
let’s opposition and granting the 
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registration of a trade-mark to 
Wanamaker. 

The decision relates that in 
October, 1923, Wanamaker applied 
for the registration of the trade- 
mark “Charme d’Amour” to be 
used particularly for perfumes, 
claiming use of the mark since 
November, 1917. An opposition to 
the registration was filed by Roger 
& Gallet, based upon that firm’s 
trade-marks “Fleurs d’Amour” and 
“Bouquet des Amours.” 

Roger & Gallet claimed that the 
Wanamaker mark is confusingly 
similar to both of their marks. It 
was conceded by Wanamaker that 
the goods of the parties were simi- 
lar, but it was denied that the 
marks are confusingly similar. 


THE WORD “AMOUR” HAS BECOME A 
DESCRIPTIVE TERM 


The Commissioner of Patents 
held that the issue was restricted 
to the disputed similarity of the 
marks. Upon this issue, he found 
that trade-marks of which the 
word “Amour” was a part, such 
as “Rose d’Amour,” “Esprit 
d’Amour,” and “Caress d’Amour” 
had long been in public use for 
goods of like character. The Com- 
missioner concluded that long prior 
to Roger & Gallet’s adoption and 
use of the word in dispute it had 
been the custom and practice to 
associate the word “Amour” with 
perfumery and its manufacture, 
and that the word had thus come 
into use as a descriptive term 
among those familiar with per- 
fumery. For this reason, the 
Commissioner held that it would 
be improper to grant Roger & 
Gallet such a broad interpretation 
of its trade-mark as would amount 
to an exclusive right to employ 
the word “Amour” in connection 
with any other word or words 
whatsoever as a trade-mark upon 
perfumery. Furthermore, the Com- 
missioner held that the purchasing 
public has learned to distinguish 
ownership or origin of perfumery 
goods by other associated terms. 
The Court of Appeals in affirming 
the decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents, concludes: 

“We are convinced that the Com- 
missioner’s claims and conclusions 
are correct.” 


a 
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Circulation of The 
Minneapolis Trib- 
une in Minnesota 
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Note that in Iowa outside Des Moines, 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
Capital has 109,191 more daily circulation 
. than the Minneapolis Tribune in Min- 
nesota outside Minneapolis. 
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Circulation of The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-Capital in Jowa outside Des 
Moines 


152,132 
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Write for new booklet showing daily and 
Sunday circulation in each of the 99 coun- 
ties and 1,011 Iowa cities and towns. 
You'll find it helpful in planning your 
merchandising and advertising campaign. 


tey’d Tribune-Capital 


Damt@ge April 229,491 











Owen D. Young Peers into the 
Future of Capital and Labor 


He Foresees the Time When Great Business Organizations Will Tru), 
Belong to the Men Who Are Giving Their Lives and Efforts to Them 


By Owen 


D. Young 


Chairman, Board of Directors, General Electric Company 


S business widened in area it 

increased in size. It was no 
longer possible for one man to be 
the whole business. His capital 
was not enough—his labor was not 
enough—his knowledge was not 
enough. For the individual, we 
substituted the partnership, and 
finally as the enterprise grew, we 
displaced the partnership with the 
modern corporation. Into those 
we have brought together larger 
amounts of capital and larger 
numbers of workers than existed 
in cities once thought great. We 
have been put to it, however, to 
discover the true principles which 
should govern their relations. 
From one point of view, they were 
partners in a common enterprise. 
From another, they were enemies 
fighting for the spoils of their 
common achievement. In dealing 
with this problem, there has been 
much misunderstanding and fre- 
quently want of sympathy. The 
organization has not always func- 
tioned well, and even today in that 
field we have great problems yet 
unsolved. 

Gradually we are reducing the 
area of conflict between the two. 
Slowly we are learning that low 
wages for labor do not necessarily 
men high profits for capital. We 
are learning that an increasing 
wage level is wholly consistent 
with a diminishing commodity 
price level. We are learning that 
productivity of labor is not mea- 
sured alone by the hours of work, 
nor even by the test of physical 
fatigue in a particular job. What 
we need to deal with are not the 
limits to which men may go with- 
out physical exhaustion, but the 
limits within which they may 





Extracts from a talk delivered June 
4 at Cambridge dedicating the new 
building provided for the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. 


work with zest and spirit and pride 
of accomplishment. When zest 
departs, labor becomes drudgery. 
When exhaustion enters, labor be 
comes slavery. Zest is partly a 
matter of physical condition, but 
it is also largely influenced by 
mental reactions. These are com- 
mon to all of us in every positio: 
Are we doing well with our lives? 
Are we providing for our families 
—not merely clothes and food and 
shelter while we are working, but 
an insurance of them when our 
working time is ended either by 
age, disability or death? Are we 
providing more cultural opportuni 
ties for ourselves and our chil 
dren? In a word, are we fre 
men? Here in America, we hav: 
raised the standard of political 
equality. Shall we be able to add 
to that, full equality in economi 
opportunity? No man is wholly 
free until he is both politicall) 
and economically free. No man 
with an uneconomic and failing 
business is free. He is unable to 
meet his obligations to his family 
to society, and to himself. N: 
man with an inadequate wage is 
free. He is unable to meet hi 
obligations to his family, to so 
ciety, and to himself. No man is 
free who can provide only for 
physical needs. He must also be 
in a position to take advantage of 
cultural opportunities. Business 
as the process of co-ordinating 
men’s capital and effort in all! 
fields of activity, will not have 
accomplished its full service until 
it shall have provided the oppor 
tunity for all men to be econom 


cally free. I have referred else 


where to the cultural wage. 
repeat it here as an appropriate 
term with which to measure the 
right earnings of every member 0! 
a sound society competent and 
willing to work. 
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Zest in labor is influenced by 
nother mental reaction well 
<nown to us all but too frequently 
eglected. Is a man working for 
iimself or is he a hired man? It 
as been assumed that with the 
volution of business into large 
organizations, it was necessary to 
ncrease the percentage of hired 
nen. That feeling was encouraged 
yy our old habit of thinking. 
Capital was the employer buying 
abor as a commodity in the 
cheapest market and entitled to 
all the profits of the undertakig. 
Managers were considered the paid 
attorneys of capital to devise ways 
and means to squeeze out of labor 
its last ounce of effort and last 
penny of compensation. Is it any 
wonder that in this land of politi- 
cal freedom men resented the 
notion of being servant to a mas- 
ter? Capital justified its action on 
the plea that it took all the risk. 
Many men, however, knew from 
their own experience that they 
also took a risk in this common 
business undertaking. With the 
greater division of labor, it was 
essential that a man be trained for 
a hiehly specialized job. In order 
to obtain the benefit of his train- 
ing, he had to take employment in 
a plant which could use it. He 
accordingly moved into that com- 
munity. He bought his home—he 
made his friends—he established 
his family and social connections. 
All of his relationships in life 
were there. If that business failed 
and the plant were closed, it was 
not alone the invested capital 
which suffered. That man, if no 
other job in his highly specialized 
field existed in the community, 
must move. His home must be 
sold, his ties broken, and perhaps 
too late in life he must attempt to 
take up again the forming of new 
friends elsewhere. Is it any won- 
der that he resented the notion that 
capital takes all the risks? 

Fortunately, we are making 
great progress in America in these 
difficult relationships. We are 
trying to think in terms of human 
beings. One group of human be- 
ings who put their capital in, and 
another group who put their lives 
and labor in a common enterprise 
for mutual advantage. We are 
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learning as one result of our wide- 
spread prosperity that the human 
being who puts his capital in is no 
longer the gentleman of the car- 
toonist in need of fat-reducing 
exercises. It is rather the lean 
school-teacher, the small merchant, 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, who 
are trying to conserve and in- 
crease their surplus earnings as a 
guaranty fund against disaster. Or 
if it be not them directly, then it 
is most likely to be the insurance 
company and the savings bank 
which is investing the savings of 
millions of our people of all 
classes in the capital of widely 
diversified concerns. We think of 
managers no longer as the partisan 
attorneys of either group against 
the other. Rather we have come 
to consider them trustees of the 
whole undertaking whose responsi- 
bility is to see to it on the one side 
that the invested capital is safe 
and that its return is adequate and 
continuous; and on the other side 
that competent and conscientious 
men are found to do the work and 
that their job is safe and their 
earnings are adequate and continu- 
ous. Managers may not be able to 
realize that ideal either for capital 
or labor. It is a great advance, 
however, for us to have formu- 
lated that objective and to be 
striving toward that goal. 
Perhaps some day we may be 
able to organize the human beings 
engaged in a particular undertak- 
ing so that they truly will be the 
employer buying capital as a com- 
modity in the market at the lowest 
price. It will be necessary for 
them to provide an adequate guar- 
anty fund in order to buy their 
capital at all. If that is realized, 
the human beings will then be en- 
titled to all the profits over the 
cost of capital. I hope the dav 
may come when these great busi- 
ness organizations will truly be- 
long to the men who are giving 
their lives and their efforts to 
them. I care not in what capacity. 
Then they will use capital truly as 
a tool and they will be all inter- 
ested in working it to the highest 
economic advantage. Then an idle 
machine will mean to every man 
in the plant who sees it an unpro- 
ductive charge against himself. 
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Sales Manager 
visits Boston 7 7 7 


OME sales managers keep a 
weather eye constantly on 
the Boston territory. 


“This is a difficult market,” 
the local distributor explains in 
response to inquiries, “difficult 
to sell, difficult to advertise in.” 

So the sales manager decides 
to go and see for himself. What 
does he find? 

N the Boston territory, within 

a 12-mile radius of City Hall, 
live 1,567,000 people, the greatest 
concentration of people in New 
England. Within this 12-mile 
area is the greatest concentration 
of grocery, hardware, drug, dry 
goods and furniture stores, auto 
dealers and garages. 


Here the Clearing House Par- 
cel Delivery, jointly employed by 
Boston’s department stores, con- 
fines its deliveries entirely to this 
12-mile area. And 74 per cent of 
all deliveries by these same stores 
are made in this area. A clearly 
defined market. 

To cover this key market suc- 
cessfully requires an advertising 
medium whose circulation in large 
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p@t parallels this 12-mile Parcel 
Delivery Area. The Globe fills this 
need exactly. Here the Globe has 
the largest Sunday circulation of 
any Boston newspaper, while the 
circulation of the Daily Globe ex- 
ceeds that of Sunday. Uniform 
seven-day concentration! 


OSTON’S keenest merchandis- 
ers—the department stores— 
recognize the Globe’s dominating 
position in this market by using 
more space in the Daily Globe than 
in any other daily paper. And the 
Sunday Globe carries as much de- 
partment store advertising as the 
other three Sunday mewspapers 
combined! 

What are the reasons for this 
leadership? The Globe, making no 
appeal to race, creed or political 
affiliation, enjoys the whole-hearted 
support of all classes. 

In general news, editorials and 
sports, the Globe’s independence 
has won the approval of men. And 
its widely-known Household De- 
partment makes the Globe the daily 
counsellor and guide of New Eng- 
land women. 

To put your advertising message 
before the people who make up 
Boston’s Key Market you must use 
the Globe first. 


The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Audited net paid circulation year ending March 31, 1926 
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Out of Boston’s ' 


total trading territory this 


12-mile area contains: 
Rape enEUnent tose 
= package deliveries 
614 of all grocery stores 
60% of all hardware stores 
57% of all drug stores 
57% of all dry goods stares 
55% of all furniture stores 
46%, of all auto dealers and 
So @rages, 7 


Globe 


sells Boston, 


Daily 278,988 ....Sunday 325,324 


Our booklet “The 
Individual Home 
—thebest market 
for any adver- 
tiser” will give 
you a new view- 
point on the Bos- 
tonmarket. Write 
on your business 
letterhead. 
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Then every piece of material not 
in motion will mean to the man 
who sees it an unproductive charge 
against himself. Then we shall 
have zest. in labor, provided the 
leadership is competent and the 
division fair. Then we shall dis- 
pose, once and for all, of the 
charge that in industry organiza- 
tions are autocratic and not demo- 
cratic. Then we shall have all the 
opportunities for a cultural wage 
which the business can provide. 
Then, in a word, men will be as 
free in co-operative undertakings 
and subject only to the same limi- 
tations and chances as men in indi- 
vidual businesses. Then we shall 
have no hired men. 

The fact that such a condition is 
not here today is not chargeable, 
as so often alleged, to the selfish- 
ness or dominance of capital. It is 
not due to the fact that capital 
seeks to enslave labor. It is not 
due to the fact that the workers 
together have not adequate re- 
sources to margin the capital which 
they seek. It is due, in my judg- 
ment, solely to the unwillingness 
of men to assume responsibility 
and take a risk in such a co- 
operative undertaking. Most men 
yet prefer a fixed income without 
risk to a share in the profits of the 
enterprise with the responsibility 
which that involves. Gradually, 
however, we are making our ad- 
vance. Men are becoming both 
Wage-earners and investors. As 
workers, they seek the most for 
their labor. As investors, they 
seek the largest returns from their 
capital. The ownership of great 
concerns, under the impetus of our 
present prosperity, is being widely 
spread, and in some instances is 
largely held by the workers them- 
selves. 

Then, too, we must deal with 
this question of unemployment 
which I regard as the greatest 
economic blot on our capitalistic 
system. There is no answer ex- 
cept that the managers of business 
have not yet learned how to make 
their system function so that men 
willing and able to work may 
do so. There is no limit to the 
consumption of the world. It is 
only limited in its individual com- 
partments. We can go on forever 
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increasing production and enjoy- 
ing the benefits of that production 
if we learn how to adjust produc- 
tion to our consumptive needs. We 
cannot eat more than so much 
bread or meat. We cannot wear 
more than so many clothes, and s 
we may have over- -production in 
individual lines. But there are ir 
numerable wants of men yet un 
served, and as long as culture 
grows, these wants will outrun 
our capacity to produce the things 
to satisfy them. The world does 
not owe men a living, but business, 
if it is to fulfil its ideal, owes 
men an opportunity to earn a 
living. 

It ‘is important, too, that the 
ministers of our business, like the 
ministers of our churches, should 
appreciate their responsibility. The 
leaders of our business are in large 
measure the trustees of our op- 
portunities. In the effort to ex- 
pand these opportunities business 
has traversed the geographical 
areas of the world. She has ex- 
plored its most remote corners to 
locate new materials and new 
markets. No unknown place of 


any consequence in the geographi- 


cal sense, is left on this glob 
What opportunities then are 
ahead? Why is this trusteeship 
of business so important? It is so 
because there are new explorers at 
work, bringing into the area oi 
possible business operation, fields 
vastly greater than any geographi- 
cal explorers found. I refer to the 
research workers in pure science, 
who are pushing back the horizon 
and vastly enlarging our fields of 
knowledge 

I can see a picture of these a: 
venturers in pure science moving 
out into unknown fields as t! 
great geographical explorers sct 
sail for unknown lands. Follow 
ing them are the applied scientists 
learning how to use the new 
forces just as the early settlers 
followed the old adventurers. 
Finally business organizes itself to 
harness those forces and put them 
to work just as business built it- 
self on the simple activities of our 
forefathers. Never were oppor- 
tunities so great as now. Never 
did unexplored areas seem so vast 
Never was there a more respou- 
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O ONE in the 

U.S.A. knows 

more about 
circulations, circula- 
tion statements and 
circulation managers 
than Mr. O. C. Harn, 
Managing Director of 
the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 


q 
T the A. N. A. 
meeting here in 
Detroit he had some- 
thing pertinent to say 
about this circulation 
business, and here it 


is: 
g 

~ [te space buyer 

who makes up 
his list after consulting 
only the first page of 
an Audit Bureau State- 
ment, or, the state- 
ment of the total net 
paid circulation in the 


Standard Rate & Data 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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Book or other directo 
ry, is as incompetent 
as a buyer of coal 
would be who con- 
tracted for a year’s 
supply of coal on the 
price per ton, or a buy- 
er of lumber on the 
assurance that he was 
going to get a certain 
number of feet at a 
given price.” 


q 


\ \ JE agree with Mr. 


Harn, circulation- 
ally speaking, that it 
pays to dig beneath 
the apparent in figures 
for the reality thereof. 
The Free Press wel- 
comes that sort of a 
“digging bee” in re- 
lation to its circula- 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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What Do We 
Have to Sell? 


What does a representative of 
this newspaper group have to 
sell when he enters the office 
of a space buyer ? 












Well, in the first place he 
represents important news- 


papers located in MAJOR 
markets. 


He can offer an advertiser a 


Rodney E. Boongnera 
9 E. 40th sw Yo 


H. A. KOEHLER K. J. NIXON L. C. BOONE 
929 Hearst Bidg. 82 Marietta St, Book Tower Bidg. 
Chicago tlanta, Ga. Detroit 


Chicago American Boston American | A! 





Detroit Times Boston Advertiser } R« 
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merchandising service second 
to none. 


He can help him obtain valu- 
able information through in- 
vestigations we conduct prior 
to the introduction of a 
product in our markets. 


And last, but by no means 
least, he can place the national 
advertisers sales message in 
newspapers that are highly 
important factors in their re- 
spective markets. 


eral Manager National Advertising 
w York 


S. B. CHITTENDEN F. M. Van GIESON FRED H. DRUEHL 
5 Winthrop Square 541 Monadnock Bldg. 136 St. Paul St. 
Boston San Francisco Rochester, N. Y. 


Albany Times-Union Syracuse Journal 


Rochester Journal Wisconsin News 
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sible trusteeship needed for the 
discovery of new opportunities or 
for the administration of the exist- 
ing powers. We need today more 
than ever before men to administer 
this trust, who are not only highly 
skilled in the technique of business 
—men who have not only a broad 
outlook in history, politics, and 
economics—but men who have also 
that moral and religious training 
which tends to develop character. 

In no other profession, not ex- 
cepting the ministry and the law, 
is the need for wide information, 
broad sympathies, and directed 
imagination so great. Who can 
say that this may not foreshadow 
the time when similar qualifica- 
tions, evidenced by a certificate 
from this or like institutions, shall 
be required of men who desire to 
enter on a business career, espe- 
cially in the responsible fields of 
management and administration? 

What I have said as to the de- 
ficiencies of business is not in any 
spirit of criticism of the motives 
or activities of men who have gone 
before or of the men who are ad- 
ministering it now. I say it only 
for the purpose of recognizing 
certain problems which will chal- 
lenge the young men who are 
coming on. No one has a higher 
regard than I for the accomplish- 
ments of the men who have set up 
and are leading our great organ- 
izations of business in this country. 
They have accomplished much, but 
not all. They, were they here, 
would be the first to say so. It is 
those things which remain undone 
which we must frankly face and 
earnestly endeavor to correct. To 
shut our eyes to the broader in- 
terests and responsibilities of busi- 
ness may have been an attribute of 
the individualism of the old art. 
It must be the warning to the 
group action of the new profes- 
sion. 

Today business formally as- 
sumes the obligations of a pro- 
fession, which means responsible 
action as a group, devotion to its 
own ideals, the creation of its own 
codes, the capacity for its own 
discipline, the awards of its own 
honors, and the responsibility for 
its own service. 


INK 


Magazine Club 
Elects J. Gibney 


TS Magazine Club, a New 
£ York association of advertising 
directors and representatives oi 
magazines, held its annual meeting 
and election of 
officers at the 
Advertising 
Club of New 
York, last week. 
Albert J. Gib- 
ney, advertising 
director of the 
Frank A. Mun- 
sey Company, 
who had been 
first vice-presi- 
dent, was elect- 
ed president. He 
succeeds Robert 
L. Johnston, of 
Time. 


Elliott D. Odell, of Needlecrafi 
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A. J. GIBNEY 


Magazine, who had been second 
vice-president, was elected first 
vice-president. Other __ officers 


elected are: Arthur E. Carpenter, 
Children, the Magazine for Pa 
ents, second vice-president; Wallis 
F. Howe, Jr., House Beautiful, 
secretary, and H. J. Donohoe, 
Archer A. King, Inc., treasurer. 

Members of the board of direc- 
tors are: Raymond B. Bowen, The 
New Yorker; Gilbert T. Hodges, 
of the Frank A. Munsey Company 
and the New York Sun; Frederick 
C. Kendall, Advertising & Sell- 
ing; Oliver B. Merrill, The Youth's 
Companion; Benjamin G. Oman, 
The Christian Herald, and Emil 
R. Weadon, Butterick Publishing 
Company. 

The Magazine Club, which is 
the successor to the Representa- 
tives Club, also includes as associ 
ate members, publishers, editors, 
business and circulation managers 
and officers of national magazines 
It now has a membership of 129 
Six luncheons are held each year 
to which advertisers and advertis 
ing agency executives are invited 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-presiden! 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
spoke on “The Business Outlook” 
at the last meeting of the season 
which was held yesterday at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. 
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Do Advertisements Carry Too 
Much Freight? 


t Sounds Paradoxical Yet It Is True That Power and Punch Can Assert 
Themselves*by Their Absence 


By Sidney Senzer 


) O advertisements carry too 

much “freight”? Are we 
xpecting too much of the reader 
vhen we expect him to absorb a 
icture, a headline, a block of copy, 
name-plate, a message involving 
free booklet and a few other 
icidental props? 

Apparently, those responsible for 
the current Graybar In- 
ter-Phone campaign feel 
that these questions call 
for an affirmative an- 
swer. As a result, the 
ilvertisements in this 
series make a_ unique 
appearance. 

There is no name-plate. 
There is no_ headline. 
There is no illustration 
f the product. There is 
only a footstep striding 
across an otherwise blank 
page. 

The advertiser has 
thrown overboard all the 
usual conventions of the 
layout the more clearly 
to emphasize a very sim- 
ple and definite relation- 
ship—that of the Inter- 
Phone and the footstep. 
[he plan is grasped quick- 
ly by examining the 
accompanying reproduc- 
tion. 

The Inter-Phone, al- 
though 
technicians as standard 
interior telephone equip- 
ment, has meant little as such to a 
large potential market. But wasted 
footsteps that could be saved by 
nterior telephone equipment mean 
1 great deal to this same potential 
market of executives in business 
fices, factories, schools, archi- 


tectural and other organizations. 


It was the story of the product 
ersus what the product willdo. The 
‘roduct lost out because the inter- 
st in wasted footsteps was keener. 
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To accentuate this interest, the 
footstep was given a personality; 
an ability to speak in the first per- 
son that could bridge the gap over 
to the reader’s side. 

It was called upon to confess its 
part in clogging the wheels of 
business. It recited its misdeeds, 
in its own words—a reverse testi- 





recognized by rnrs copy ATTRACTS ATTENTION ALTHOUGH IT HAS NO 
PICTURE, HEADLINE OR NAME-PLATE 


monial couched in language 
strangely unlike the recognized 
forms of advertising. 

To industrial readers it said: 
“I am a footstep—a wasted foot- 
step that consumes time and money. 
Blame me if time is lost in meed- 
less walking. Blame me if ex- 
penses run up. But don’t blame 
me if you haven't installed Gray- 
bar Inter-Phones. . . . For 
plants that have Inter-Phones 
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“THE AMERICAN WEEKLY” IS THE MOST 




















The MAIN 


LIKE a strong, deep river, the 
clientele of The American W eekly 
moves at the heart of American 
life. On lonely farms, in rural 
hamlets, in smart suburban com- 
munities and roaring cities, its 
tremendous following is united 
through the medium of this great 
publication. The public that reads 
it is the main stream, the central 
channel, through which is con- 
ducted a major portion of the 
wealth and energy of the nation. 

The fourteen great trading 
areas in which The American 
Weekly has peak circulation are 
the focal points of the industrial 
and commercial life of the United 
States. To them, as tributaries to 
a@ stféam, flow the pfoducts, the 
siitplus resource Of the rest of 
the country. Each, in an eco- 
nomic sense, is the capital of a 
rich empire. 


In these fourteen strategic 
trading areas The American 
Weekly is read regularly in 
5,000,000 homes. In these 5,000,000 
homes live 22,000,000 people — 
one-fifth the total population of 
the United States! They are 
typical Americans, having a high 
standard of living to maintain, 
and the means with which to 
maintain it. Their tastes are the 
tastes of the public at large. Their 
thoughts are the thoughts of 
America. 

The daily purchases of these 
22,000,000 consumers run _ into 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
yearly. And in making these pur- 
chases they are directly influenced 
by the advertisements which reach 
them constantly in The American 
Weekly. There is no other pub- 
lication which covers so large 2 
buying group as this. There is no 
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WIDELY READ MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 













The American W eekly is a complete 
magazine, printed in newspaper form, 
and distributed with the Sunday edi- 
tions of the Hearst newspapers in the 
fourteen American cities having one- 
fifth of the total manufactures, three- 
fourths of the total bank clearings, 
and one-third of the urban popula- 

























tion of the United States, 

New York - - - - - = + = American 
Boston - - - - - = = = = Advertiser 
Syracuse - - - - - = = = American 
Washington - - - - - - = = Herald 
Baltimore - += += += = = = American 
Rochester - - - - - - + = American 
Detroit - - - - - - = - = = Times 
Atlanta - - = = = = = = American 
Chicago - - - + Herald and Examiner 
Seattle - - - - - - 





Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio - - - - - - = - Light 
Los Angeles - - - - - - = Examiner 
San Francisco - - - - - - ~- Examiner 









and the 
Milwaukee Sentinel and Sunday Telegram 


STREAM 























other buying group which responds 
so readily to advertising. 

Yet, despite the enormous in- 
fluence of The American Weekly, 
it is not an expensive advertising 
medium. Its rates, in relation to 
its circulation, the largest in the 
world, are the lowest of all large- 
scale publications. And it is the 
only national medium in which the 


advertiser can take a full news- 
paper-size page in color. 

The American Weekly will 
launch your product fairly and 
securely upon the main current 
of public favor. Write today for 
complete information to the near- 
est office (see below) of The 
American Weekly, A. J. Kobler, 
President. 






THE AMERICAN 
WEEKLY 


Circulation 
in the World 

Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


753 Bonnte Brat 222 Monapnock Bipc. 


WintHrop SguareE Wrictey B ioc. 
Los ANGELES AN FRANCISCO 


Boston Cuicaco 
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don’t have me. . Look into 
the plants that are equipped to 
fight the waste of steps and time 
and you'll see men on their jobs 
—you'll see no aimless walking 
to and fro—and you won't see 
me. . 

To school executives, the foot- 
step confessed in this vein: “I 
am a footstep—a wasted footstep. 
Left here ‘by the principal in a 
bad frame of mind. But I don’t 
blame him for feeling as he does 
the way he must go from class- 
room to classroom. ...He says, and 
he’s quite right, that Inter-Phones 
would save him—and a lot of 
other folks in the school—all this 
useless trotting around. He says 
that if there were an Inter-Phone 
system here he could spend more 
time at his desk doing more of 
the really important things that 
count in a principal’s life. . . .” 

To architects, the footstep had a 
different tale to unfold. It was 
a blanket confession covering all 
the places where architects might 
suggest Inter-Phones to their 
clients—a summary of uses, in 
short: “I am a footstep—a wasted 
footstep. You can find me in a 
lot of places, but you never find 
me in a well-planned office. Nor 
do you find me in carefully ar- 
ranged factories, homes, schools 
or banks. Architects very 
wisely see to that. They 
suggest Inter-Phones so that peo- 
ple don’t have to waste me in walk- 
ing needlessly from place to place, 
or in running uselessly up and 
down countless stairs. I know, as 
no one else could, what a con- 
venience Graybar Inter-Phones 
can be. 

The final task imposed on the 
footstep was to help in the plans 
for lining up electrical contractors, 
the men who would eventually 
handle the business of installing 
Inter-Phones. To quote a typical 
example: “I am a_ footstep—a 
wasted footstep! My favorite 
haunt is offices, factories, schools 
and other buildings where there 
are no Inter-Phones. Of course, 
where wise contractors have sug- 
gested Inter-Phones you never find 
wasted footsteps like me. I im- 
agine such contractors must get 
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a lot of thanks from clients for 
saving them weary miles of use- 
less walking and for speeding up 
the daily round of work. (I know 
whereof I speak; I have seen how 
my fellow footsteps and I can 
clutter things up)... .” 

To tie the advertising up to 
Graybar’s merchandising program, 
the conversation in every case led 
up to a reference to the Inter- 
Phone specialist in a nearby Gray- 
bar distributing house with whom 
the reader might consult. 

This conversation was the sum 
and substance of the campaign. It 
was the headline. It was the text. 
It was the signature. It was the 
“art work.” 

Evidently, power and punch can 
assert themselves by their absence. 
This paradox finds proof where- 
ever one advertiser masters the 
art of restraint in the midst of 
other advertisers who surround 
him with bold attempts to out- 
bold one another. 


Fairchild Publications 
Appointments 


D. S. Sachs, M. Kaylin, and Miss M 
MacHale have joine the advertising 
staff of the Fairchild Publications, New 


M. Pratt, for- 


York. 

Ralph Rubin and F. 
merly of the news staff of Women's 
Wear Daily, have been transferred to 


the advertising staff of the Fairchild 


Publications. 


J. R. Mears Advanced by 
Chisholm & Moore 


John R. Mears, for the last five years 
manager of the Chicago office of_ the 
Chisholm & Moore Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, manufacturer of chain 
hoists, has been appointed sales man- 
ager, with headquarters at Cleveland. 
William J. Scott, who succeeds Mr 
Mears, has been associated with the 
Chicago office for four years. 


Appointed by “Children, The 
Magazine for Parents” 


The Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman Com- 
any, publishers’ representative, has 
heen appointed to represent Children, 
The Magazine for Parents, New York, 
on the Pacific Coast. The Southern 
States will be covered from the Atlanta 
office of Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman. 


New Business at Asheville 
B. S. Prunty and G. N. Close have 


organized The Advertising Service Com 
pany at Asheville, N. 
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“When ‘Words Gail ~ 


For certain purposes the quickest, 
clearest and most indelible impres- 
sions are conveyed by means of 
pictures. 


Recently, we were faced with the 
problem of visualizing an important 
improvement in thé radio field. We 
realized that words, alone, would 
fail to capture the desired attention 
and tell the full story with sufficient 
force. 


Words, supported by pictures, were 
used, and turned the trick. 


If you find it difficult to visualize the 
selling points of your product, or 
service, perhaps we can help you. 


Jsaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 


_... WORTH 9430 
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“You Can’t 


Se of the largest and most enthusiastic users of 
Street Car advertising recently wrote to me as § prod 


follows— in th 


“Tn one of your recent double page spreads, they 


you used one phrase which I believe auto- been 
matically earns the right to a double page time 
spread of its own, with this heading ‘You 
Can’t Turn the page.’ In other words, the 
Car card messages are ‘fixed.’ 


can’t 


ways 


“On the other hand, millions of resolutions The 
to buy are forgotten over night by people the c 
who have ‘turned the page.’ Pages are mind 
made to turn but with the car card we come 
back to that same old word ‘fixed,’ and we 
find that because the car cards are fixed, 
the attention is fixed, thus the conveyed 
message is fixed in the mind, all for the 
simple reason ‘You Can’t Turn the Page.’ ” 


sane 


STREET RAILWAYS 
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This advertisement is directed to manufacturers of 
products on general sale—the kind used more or less 
in the majority of homes—those that most people think 
they know all about. As an example if a woman has 


been using Lux for many years, why should she give up 
time to read about that product? The Street Car “pages” 
can’t be turned so she learns from the car cards of many 
ways to use Lux that she did not know about. 


The messages on the “fixed” Street Car cards increase 
the consumption of the leading staple products by re- 
minding of old uses and suggesting new uses—to the 
same millions of people every day. 


National Advertising Manager. 


ERTISING COMPANY 
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—I have been asked to find 
two men for special execu- 
tive positions which require 
sales directing experience. 


—The salaries are $7,000 and 
$9,000. 


—TI will be glad to receive 


written applications in con- 
fidence from men who 
obviously have the right to 
be considered. 


National Advertising Manager. 


StrREET Rattways ADVERTISING Co. 
220 West 42nd St., New York 
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Telling a Technical Story to 
Non-Technical Prospects 


Ve Changed the Name of Our Product, Coined a New Phrase and 
Tripled Our Advertising “with Increased Sales as a Result 


By: Thornton Lewis 


President, 


DVERTISERS of industrial 
4. and technical products are 
prone to forget that not all of 
their prospects are engineers, and 
that to these men much of the 
technical copy addressed to them 
is not only uninteresting but so 
much “Greek.” 

Such prospects must be talked 
to in everyday language, interest- 

igly; not in what is to them the 
aan of the engineer. 

Until the fall of 1926, we were 
one of many companies trying to 
tell a technical story in our ad- 
vertising to executives who, for 
the most part, were not interested 
technically. We knew they wanted 
to find out how to heat their 
plants scientifically, but we also 
knew by test that our product 
did not register graphically in their 
minds as a device that would solve 
their problem. For we had tried 
various men who ought to have 
been interested in the York Unit 
Heater and found that few even 
knew what the term unit heating 
really meant. Usually they con- 
fused it with a central heating ap- 
paratus—thought it was a boiler 
or a stove. 

For, in- spite of the fact that 
heaters of this type have existed 
as a class for about ten years and 
are in general use for industrial 
heating, very few people get a 
picture of the apparatus when the 
name is mentioned. Less than a 
year ago we set out to find a way 
to make our product create a con- 
crete image in the mind when its 
name was advertised and spoken. 
This article will outline how we 
found the way. 

Briefly, a unit heater is an es- 
tablished form of apparatus. for 
keeping buildings warm, worked 
mn the principle of forcing hot air 
ver a radiating surface and into 
1 room either. straight across or 


York Heating & Ventilating Corp. 


downward so as to warm the room 
in the zone where employees are 
at their jobs, instead of letting the 
heat rise at once to the roof. The 
unit is attached to steam lines 
and takes the place of radiators, 
central blowers and similar de- 
vices. 

About seven or eight months 
ago we decided that to make our 
product mean something definite to 
prospective customers we would 
have to call it by a name which 
would build a quick mind picture. 
We would have to find some term 
that would immediately enable the 
consumer to classify our unit as a 
device for radiating heat. 

We also realized that by dis- 
covering a name to picture the 
product clearly our company would 
put the unit into the specialty 
class. We would have a super 
unit heater. A good descriptive 
name would take our device out 
of the general run of heaters, 
would help our salesmen sell and 
would help our advertising pull. 


A NEW TERM 


In the end we found a term 
which, to us, seemed to describe 
the heater  graphically—York 
Heat-Diffusing Unit. This name 
well suited our purposes because 
we had a humidifying unit com- 
ing along which also could take 
the generic unit term with only 
the specific title changed. All of 
this action was step number one. 

The second forward move was 
to learn how to visualize the heat 
diffusion idea in our sales and ad- 
vertising message. After a certain 
amount of analysis and study of 
what the name connoted and what 
the machine did in practice, we 
found that to the prospective cus- 
tomer the most interesting feature 
was how the unit made heat work 
harder and better by keeping it 
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down in the zone where employees 
needed it most. 

This led to the coining of the 
phrase “idle heat” for that portion 
of heat which under ordinary con- 
ditions rose immediately to the 
ceiling of a room or to the roof of 
a building without doing its real 
warming job. The main feature 
of our product, then, was that it 
sent idle heat out into the working 
area 

The third step was to build our 
advertising around this idle heat 
phrase and to create a graphic 
campaign which would carry a 
clear-cut message to the least 
technical of executives. As the 
old heating idea was to use a 
building as a container and pour 
hot air into it, it seemed to us 
that we could effectively reach 
prospects if we pictured simply 
and clearly to the non-technical 
executive how our diffusing unit 
would cut heating cost by putting 
warm air into his building scien- 
tifically. We would draw an easily 
understood comparison, with one 
or two plain diagrams, to show the 
old way and the new. We would 
stress broad fundamentals. 


This was very different from the 
way we formerly had told our 


story. Previously we had gone to 
the technical man with a portfolio 
of technical results, under such 
captions as “The plant managér 
says his place is heated better than 
before.” We had featured smaller 
cost of York installation and 
operation, and we had used ordi- 
nary photographs of actual in- 
stallations. 

Now we were going to play up 
principles and afouse interest be- 
fore touching on particular set- 
ups. Let me illustrate from an 
actual piece of copy. Two dia- 
grammatic pictures of a factory 
are shown, in one of which arrows 
indicate heat going over workers’ 
heads to collect under the roof. 
This is labeled “In the year 1917.” 
The other shows the same plant in 
1927, with a York unit sending 
heat out along the area where the 
etriployees are at work. The cap- 
tion reads: “Idle Heat Now Be- 
comes Usable Heat,” and copy 
very simply tells what happens. 
A small photograph shows ‘a 
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smoke-bomb test which pictures 
heated air carrying smoke right 
into the section where workers 
need it most. Anyone, technical 
or lay, can understand both the 
pictures and the text. 

A two-page spread carries the 
message a step further. Under 
two diagrams similar to the pre- 
ceding illustration of plant prac- 
tice in 1917 and 1927, is the head- 
ing: “The ‘Overlooked Principle’ 
Now Puts Jdle Heat to Work.” 
Copy succinctly opens with the 
problem which our product is de- 
signed to meet: 

“If m » 
under the Toot where ge Ss 
lects, there’d b more trouble about 
a cold factory!” * Most executives have 
indulged in this brain-fantasy occa- 
sionally. 


The York story of how to make 
heat spend its principal energy in 
the working zone is then told. 

The second page shows an ac- 
tual installation and a small box 
gives a quick summary of condi- 
tions in that typical plant. On the 
same page is a list of prominent 
companies using the unit. Taken 
all in all, the advertising is far 
from technical—it is interesting 
reading. 


ADVERTISING TRIPLED 


To get our new message over 
properly, we tripled our advertis- 
ing appropriation. But even with 
this threefold increase, we had 
difficulty in selecting mediums for 
now we were aiming not only to 
reach heating and ventilating engi- 
neers and contractors but also to 
reach general non-technical execu- 
tives. We could not, though we 
would have liked to, cover all the 
industries to which our product 
was applicable, so we picked 
magazines which reached the top 
executives in all industries. In 
six of these we began our cam- 
paign in’ pages, with a few double 
spreads. In two we used color. 
Reprints went out to branch 
offices. 

When we had laid out our ad- 
vertising appropriation after hav- 
ing settled on the basic plan of 
changing technical copy into inter- 
esting reading, we had gone only 
part» way .along= the road toward 
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ind only one m a thousand 
carries a notebook 


iy ie every large assemblage in the 8 

electrical industry—the “notebook 
man”—an Electrical World editor is 
there representing 20,000 men who do 
’ not carry notebooks because. they 
depend on the reading pages of 
“Electrical World” for comprehensive 
reports. 

The largest electrical convention of 
the year (the N.E.L.A.) necessitates 
the services of nine members of the 
“Electrical World” editorial staff. 
Presses start on the Report Issue 
three hours after the closing session. 

And the editorial staff splits up to 
cover two other conventions imme- 
diately following. 

Only “Electrical World,” with its 
large staff of skilled editors and 
backed by the resources of the 
world’s largest publisher of business 
and engineering magazines, can give 4 








its 20,000 readers such exceptional 
news service. 


“=-Eleetrical World 


—a McGraw-Hill publication, 
A.B.C. 473 Tenth Avenue, New York City A.B.P. 
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getting our story across. The 
next stage of the way took us into 
direct mail. 

During the previous year or two 
we had sent out several mailing 
pieces to about 10,000 names. The 
list we used had been prepared by 
branch offices and agencies in the 
principal cities over the country 
which, with our twenty-five sales- 
men, constituted our selling organ- 
ization. But though these offices 
had given the usual amount of 
care to the collection of prospect 
names and although the mailing 
pieces were laid out with consider- 
able thought, results were unsatis- 
factory and we decided to alter 
our direct-mail campaign at the 
same time the name of our prod- 
uct was changed. 

We made an announcement to 
this effect at our sales convention 
in January of this year. What we 
said was that, instead of 10,000 
names, we would use only 3,000. 
First, however, we paved the way 
for this cut by showing the new 
advertising layout and receiving 
wholehearted confirmation. We 
explained how it was intended to 
tell its story simply and we showed 
our men how they could use the 
new heat-diffusing unit name in 
their sales talk. Then we ex- 
plained how, having made the ad- 
vertising simple and readable, we 
were going to make our mailing 
pieces just as readable. 

What we did, in effect, was to 
create in the minds of our men 
the feeling that the new mailing 
pieces would help their sales and 
therefore were extremely desirable 
aids. We pointed out how wise it 
would be to put on the new ‘list 
only those names of general ex- 
ecutives, architects, heat and venti- 
lating engineers and contractors 
who really were live prospects. 
Then we divided the 3,000 allot- 
ment among our agencies and 
branches according to quotas 
based on sales. 

We cut the mailing list from 
10,000 to 3,000 names for three 
reasons. First, we knew our men 


did not have 10,000 good names. 
Second, we wanted to re-allot the 
names in proportion to actual sales 
made and work done by each 
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branch office. Third, we wanted 
to try out our mailing campaign 
on a small group before taking 
over a large list. We also felt 
that if we properly handled a smal! 
number of names our salesme: 
would respond to such direct effort 
more readily than they would tc 
an effort spread over a greater 
number of mediocre prospects. 

As the interest of the several 
types of men to be circularized 
varied, we planned to send out not 
a casual circular each month but 
something that would be of real 
interest. To the contractor, for 
example, who might feel he would 
make less money on a York in 
stallation than on some other, we 
intended to point out, in direct 
mail as well as in business-paper 
space, that while his contract might 
be less in dollars he could do each 
job in less time and with less labor 
and so be sure of a good profit 
Similarly we would work on the 
other men on the list, and for 
that reason we had our agencies 
and branches group their names 
according to official position. 

To hold the attention of all 
these prospects regularly, we de- 
cided that a monthly mailing of 
general interest would be a good 
thing. So we prepared a proc- 
essed sheet, called the “Diary of 
B.T.U. Junior” (B.T.U. stands 
for British Thermal Unit, the 
basis of heat calculations) and we 
set it in semi-humorous form. Its 
purpose was to tell our story of 
idle heat as clearly as did our 
regular advertising. A paragraph 
or two from the diary will illus- 
trate the humorous, readable 
touch: 


March 12—Have decided to keep a 
diary. Am urged on to fame by the 
example of Pepys and his daughter 
Lorelei. I will put down the facts as 
I find them. Of course if it ever leaks 
out there’ll be a scandal about the _heat- 
ing equipment in some plants. But 
can’t blamed. : : 

March 19—Arose early this morning 
and was sent into the plant to warm 
the workers. Fooled them again. Just 
as soon as we reached the radiator a 
whole bunch of us scampered up the 
wall and played around the roof. With 
t direct radiation systems it’s a 
cinch to play hooky. There’s nothing 
to stop the fellows from running right 
up the wall. 

March 26—Had a scare today. Was 
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A good newspaper 

sells itself-— 

that makes circulation. 
Circulation sells 
merchandise. : : 

That makes profits! 

In Washington, D. C— 
The Times, evening, 
The Herald 
sell (combined) : 
114, 373 (A. B. _C.) 
newspapers every day— 
that’s. circulation. < 
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) 9% of Homes Surveyed have Sioa Fans By 
4 ‘ (About 1 in 10) 
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Tus Cuart is one of 58, drawn by Walter 
D. Teague to illustrate the statistics ob- 
tained in a house-to-house survey made 
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by R. O. Eastman, Inc., in personal inter- 
views obtained in 11,232 homes.. 


The purpose was to make an analysis of 
the average American home and its owner- 
ship or use of various commodities. 


LO 

In one city, Zanesville, Ohio, every home 
was visited, and satisfactory interviews ob- 
tained in 68.4% of the homes. This is prob- 
ably the first time that the consumers of an 
entire city have been so thoroughly can- 
vassed. For purposes of comparison, an 
even larger number of homes were visited in 
36 other communities scattered through- 
out the country. 


The results (never before published) are 
compiled ina 1g0-page book containing 
the charts and many tables, together with 
a thorough discussion and analysis. 

LY 
The name of the book is “Zanesville and 36 
Other American Communities.” \t is about 


to be published by 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Advertising Offices 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT 
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Plain Words 
And Frank 


Y becoming members of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations The Dallas 
Morning News and The Dallas Journal 
pledged themselves, seven years ago, to 
the high standards set by that body. 


Since then, instead of telling their cir- 
culation stories to suit themselves, these 
papers have followed the fixed formulac 
prescribed by the accredited representa- 
tives of the advertising and publishing 
interests of America. Done it gladly, too. 


Yet there are those in high space- 
buying places (not many, but a few) who 
sometimes overlook the full significance 
of that fact in making up their lists for 
Dallas. 


Wherefore we rise to inquire, as once 
did Patrick Henry anent the king’s taxes, 
if there’s really any reason in that. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 





Members of the A. B. C. 


An optional advertising combination. 
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sitting up on my favorite rafter again. 
ddenly noticed one of those York 
en king to the boss down below. 
oks like we'll soon have to go to 
rk again. As soon as a plant owner 
s the York Heat-Diffusing Unit ex- 
iined to him, he buys. It’s the best 
truant officer for wayward heat units- 
it I ever saw. A fellow can’t esca 
til he has done all his work down in 
the working zone. 
If the boss installs those York Units 
lot of the fellows are going to be sore 
cause they'll have to work. But 
ion’t mind. After all, he pays for the 
il and I guess he deserves the full 
heat of it. 
March 30—Discovered the York chaps 
have published a part of my life his- 
ry. What if my boss writes for it! 
Retired early. 


The history that B.T.U. Junior 
mentions is a booklet which also 
is done in a non-technical vein. 
The first chapter, for instance, is 
headed “The Hat and Overcoat 
Factory” and tells how the owner 
always puts on his hat and coat 
when he visits his own factory, so 
as to avoid drafts. Other chap- 
ters tell of York tests and results, 
also in a style easy to read. 

Our whole endeavor in this new 
advertising is to educate the aver- 
age prospect to what our unit will 
do for him, and we feel that such 
education cannot be rounded off in 
six months or even in a single 
year. We do feel, however, that 
by continuing in this present way 
we not only will reach many pres- 
ent prospects but we gradually will 
make future non-technical pros- 
pects acquainted with our product 

that they will know it well 
enough to approve their technical 
man’s recommendation when the 
right time comes. 

As a concrete proof of the im- 
mediate effect of our method of 
telling the, technical story in a 
readable way so that layman and 
engineer alike can understand, is 
the fact that while sales every year 
or the last five years have 
loubled, during the first three 
nonths of 1927 they were two and 
ne-half times as great as in 1926. 





Hercules Powder Profits 
Increase 


The report of the Hercules Powder 
ompany, Wilmington, Del., shows a 
et profit for the quarter ending March 
31, 1927, of $700,811, after charges 
nd Federal taxes, compared with $6 75° 
408 for the same period of 1926. 
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House Magazine Editors Meet 
at New York 


A regional conference of employee 
magazine editors held at New York, 
June 3, under the auspices of the Pol- 
icyholders Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
resulted in the motion by Earl Morgan, 
manager of the employment and ser- 
vice department of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, that the work of the 
conference be perpetuated. Accordingly 
James L. Madden, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Comnany, who presided at the confer- 
ence, was empowered to select a com- 
mittee to ier for a continuation of 
co-operation 0 employee magazine 
editors. 

At the morning session of the con- 
ference Erle R. Lane, editor, “The 
Spencerian,” Spencer Trask & Com- 
pany, New York, spoke on “The Prob- 
ems of the New Employee Magazine 
—How to Meet and Overcome Them,” 
and Earl Morgan on “Making, Main- 
taining and Measuring Interest in the 
Employee Magazine.” An address by 
Charles T. Miley, ‘supervisor, depart- 
ment of labor service, Carpenter Steel 
Company, Reading, Pa., on “Why an 
Employee Magazine and Why Did We 
Start One?” was read. The mornin 
séssion was concluded with a general 
distussion. 

Speakers at the luncheon which fol- 
lowed included Dr. Lee Galloway, vice- 
—* Ronald Press Company, New 
York, who spoke on “Trends in Modern 
Education”; Henry W. McClintock, 
editor, “Tower Talks,” Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, who described 
the “Physical Factors in Employee Mag- 
azine Building”; F. B. Pitney, advertis- 
ing manager, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whose address was on 
“Policy—How to Establish It and the 
Way to Live Up to It.’’ Other speakers 
were J. R. Sheehen, editor, “All- 
America Review,” All-America Cables, 
Inc., New York; and Dorothy Thorne, 
editor, “The Chase,” Chase National 
Bank, New York. 





New Daily Newspaper at 
Danbury, Conn. 


The Times is a new evening news- 
aper being published at Danbury, 
onn., by the Danbury Times, Inc., 
George B. Clark, formerly owner of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Star, is president and 
publisher. 

Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising representative. 





Dallas Agency Advances 
J. E. Clark 


James E. Clark, who has been a field 
investigator with the Southwestern Ad- 
vertising Company, Dallas, Tex., has 
been promoted to the position of direc- 
tor of research. 











The American Influence on 
Australian Advertising 


A Visiting American Rises to Make a Few Comments on Australian 
Advertising 


By John 


HE old, familiar “Hands- 

Across-the-Sea” caption has 
an unusual application in modern 
Australian newspaper advertising. 

As one looks at any of the 
Sydney, New South Wales, dailies 
he visualizes the Golden Gate and 
Port Jackson almost 
touching each other. 
The link between is 
made up of American 
newspapers, magazines 
and business papers. 

True, a few of the 
more ponderous Aus- 
tralian newspapers re- 
tain archaic methods 
of display consisting 
of repetitions in agate 
caps of the headlines 
and features of a 
product—single column 
at that. But the more 
progressive have bold- 
ly thrown off the 
shackles. 

To such good ef- 
fect have they done 
this, that to glance 
through them almost 
persuades one he’s at 
Times Square or on 
Michigan Avenue. 

White space, that 
negative unit which ~ 
works so positively, is 
being allowed much 
freedom. Hand letter- 
ing, with all that it 
implies in attention- 
getting value and im- 
pressiveness, is being 
and more intelligently. 

Look at the full-page Resonator 
advertisement, reproduced here. 
Although the reduction is great, 
still it shows up with wonderful 
clearness, proving that Australian 
artists and agencies have studied 
to good effect fast web production 
requirements. 


used more 
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Clayton 


This advertisement easily domi- 
nated the issue of a Sydney eve- 
ning newspaper in which it ap- 
peared. 

Many of the other retail store 
announcements do credit to con- 
ception and execution. 





PLEASING ART WORK AND GOOD COMPOSITION DISTINGUISH 
THIS AUSTRALIAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT 


Two advertisements of a real 
estate concern appeared in well- 
chosen positions in one issue of a 
paper. True, there’s room for 
considerable improvement in the 
composition. But, remember, Syd- 
ney is nearly 11,000 miles from 
New York—in a country vaguely 
thought by many otherwise well- 
informed Americans to be still 
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Magazines for Men 


Masculine is the outstanding ap- 
peal of the magazines that make 
up the ALL-FICTION FIELD 
(with always a “Ladies Welcome” 
sign on the covers). 


If you are selling a male market, 
you have no time or money to 
waste with boudoir books. 


Here are the magazines that a 
great man-market reads through 
from cover to cover every day of 
the year—and shouts for more! 
Here is the one periodical group- 
ing that gives you national cover- 
age of the masculine field. 


$3,100 a page 


All-Fiction Held. 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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over-run by aborigines and kanga- 
roos ! 

Coming to that most important 
factor, copy, one feels a little 
dampening of his enthusiasm; 
with the exception, perhaps, of 
that telling of the lure of Corri- 
mal, where the development de- 
scribed in these real estate adver- 
tisements is located. 

Doesn’t this read pretty well: 
“Give yourself a holiday. Bring 
a picnic hamper and your bathing 
costume. Surf and laze, and dis- 
cover the real charm of Corrimal. 
See for yourself the wonderful 
allotments on the beautiful Mur- 
ranah estate, and the even more 
wonderful prices at which you can 
buy them.” 

Not quite so happily phrased is 
the central argument for the 
Harmonic Resonator, where one is 
told (referring to disadvantages 


of tone arm and diaphragm as - 


weakness of other tones): “Their 
metallic construction, their cum- 
bersome, sound-distorting’ bends, 
their complicated joints resulted 
in the induction of jars, squeaks, 
and dissonances. ... The ingeni- 
ously devised Resonator, embody- 
ing newly discovered principles 
. . . produces from the standard 
records, music which far tran- 
scends in beauty and purity of 
tone, the efforts of the now super- 
seded tone arm models, no matter 
how expensive or how elaborate.” 

But one has no wish to be over- 
critical. 

Automobiles, furniture, clothing, 
foods and drinks, electrical de- 
vices and other home economies, 
all reflect in their newspaper ad- 
vertising the influence of the 
United States. 


Record Chevrolet Production 


A new monthly production record was 
made by the Chevrolet Motor Company, 
Detroit, when over 114,300 cars and 
trucks were made in May. This com- 
pares with 76,117 vehicles in that month 
last year. 


O. V. Ober Honored 


Oliver V. Ober, treasurer of the 
United Advertising Corporation, and 
manager of the Connecticut offices of 
that agency, has been elected vice-pres- 
ident and a director of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New Haven, Conn. 
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Haley Fiske on Nurses’ 
Correspondence Courses 


Merropouitan Lire Insurance Co 
New Yorxk 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Permit me to comment upon the sta 
ment by Surgeon-General Cumming 
Printers’ Inx for April 7 concerning 
correspondence schools for the traini: 
of nurses. 

It is my belief that Dr. Cumming 
stresses a point worthy of serious con- 
sideration by public health workers 
well as those interested in fair and in- 
formative advertising. 

In the health work of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, we ha 
had a wide experience with bedside nurs- 
ing care. In 1926, for instance, our 
nurses made 3,188,417 visits to the 
homes of sick policyholders. This wor} 
is carried out in co-operation with nurs- 
ing and medical organizations, and under 
the most careful supervision. Our ex 
perience certainly indicates the neces 
sity, if satisfactory results are to be « 
tained, of having this professional care 
given by carefully educated, hospit 
trained, graduate nurses. 

Possibly the teaching of certain theo- 
retical aspects of nursing, perhaps espe- 
cially those concerned with the educa- 
tional and public health relations 
the nurse, may to a degree be supp! 
mented by correspondence methods. ( 
the other hand, it seems evident tha 
the basic training essential to the care 
of the sick must be founded on prac- 
tical knowledge acquired through direct 
contact with patients in organizations 
or institutions where the most skille: 
practical instruction is assured. 

Hatey Fiske, 
President 


Employers Liable for Sales- 
men’ Misrepresentations 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court in Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
cently upheld the decision of Municipal 
Court Justice Bogenshutz which said, in 
effect, according to A. Gordon Murray, 
prosecuting attorney, that investment 
security houses must stand back of the 
representations of their salesmen. The 
decision was handed down in favor of 
Henry J. Hotaling against A. B. Leach 
& Company, New York brokers, for the 
recovery of principal and interest on a 
bond, the purchase of which was made as 
the result of alleged misrepresentations 
on the part of the salesman. 


Joins New York “Daily News” 


Roy Smith, recently with the Ame 
ican Weekly, New York, has joined t! 
advertising department of the New Yor 
Daily News. 


A. V. Smith Joins Bott Agency 


A. V. Smith has joined the Bott Ad- 
vertising Agcacy, Little Rock, Ark. He 


was formerly with the Dodson-Smit! 


Advertising Agency. 
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Would you let your sales- 


men call on only two-thirds of their 
prospects in Indianapolis? 


Using one paper in In- 
dianapolis is permitting your adver- 
tising to make even less effort to capture a 
valuable market. 


Indianapolis with 121,945 


hustling, thriving (and nearly all 
American born) families within its A. B.C. 
city area warrants a full coverage adver- 
tising and selling effort. 


The Times and one other 


paper cover Indianapolis but no 
one paper can do even a good two-thirds 
job. It does take two. 


The Times is now second among Indianapolis daily 
newspapers in City Circulation and City Home De- 
livered Circulation. For the past two years The 
Times has been second in Local Display advertising. 


Vi pee is Times 
A Scripps —Homdra, Newspaper 
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*CANADA:: 


Where Fish are Plentiful 


and Anglers are Few 


Six years ago, the life insurance in force in 
Canada was $2,900,000,000. By last year 
it had grown to $4,500,000,000. 


The life insurance companies knew that 
Canada was prosperous. So they went after 
more business. And they got it 

in chunks! 








To-day, Canada is more prosperous than 
able to buy anything good 
and ready to be 


ever 
it is told about 
sold. 


Consult any of the following representative 


Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 


Pacific Market 
Paper 

‘Province”’ 

“Colonist’’ 


Prairie Market 

Paper 
“Free Press”’ 
“Tribune”’ 
“Leader & Post” 
‘*Times-Herald”’ 
“Star & Phoenix” 


Vancouver, B. C...* 
Victoria, B. C....° 


oe Market 
Montreal, - ep - “Gazette” 
“Le Soleil” 
““L’Evenement”’ 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Moose “Jaw, Sask. . 
8. 


Calgary, Atla. 


Maritime Market 
St. John, N. B ‘*Telegraph-Journal 
& Times-Star’’ 
“Herald & Mail” 
“Chronicle & Star’ 
P. E."L . “Guardian” 


Toronto, Ont. .... 
Toronto, Ont. ....* 
Hamilton, Ont....* 
Kitchener, Ont... .** 
Kingston, Ont.... 
Peterboro, Ont.... 


(All Members of A. B. C.) 


“Globe” 
“Telegram” 


Spectator”’ 
Record” 


“Whig-Standard” 
“Examiner” 
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What Percentage 
for Bank Advertising 
Appropriations? 


Tue Arree F. Hunt Co. 
Oaxktanp, CALIF. 


litor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your October 7, 1926, issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK you give some figures 
on how to base an annual appropriation 
for bank advertising. 

Your figure for a bank having re- 
sources of $75,000,000 or more, was an 
expenditure of $1 per $1,000. 

In the case of a bank having re- 
sources of $250,000,000, would the same 
basis aoply, or would an annual appro- 
1 — of $250,000 be considered too 
high? 


Tue Artiez F. Hunt Co. 


HE article referred to in this 

letter was entitled: “Mapping 
Out the Bank’s Advertising Appro- 
priation.” It consisted of a re- 
print from the book “How Banks 
Increase Their Business,” by G. 
Prather Knapp. 

Mr. Knapp told of an investiga- 
tion of bank advertising appropria- 
tions that he had made at one time. 
The advertising expenditures of 
586 banks in rural and urban com- 
munities of forty-two States were 
averaged, and the results showed 
the following : 


Total Resources Spent Per Annum 


5 to 20 million 
25 million 
5 million 
50 million 
75 million and up .... 

Havirig been shown the above 
letter, Mr. Knapp states that it 
is safe to say that there are sev- 
eral banks with less than $250,000,- 
000 total resources, which are 
spending more than $250,000 a 
year in advertising. 

“In any given field,” says Mr. 
Knapp, “the percentage of total 
resources necessary for adequate 
advertising coverage will decrease 
as the total resources increase. 
\s there are only about twenty 
banks in the entire United States 
with total resources of $250,000,- 
000 and over, the question of what 
such a bank should spend on ad- 
vertising becomes wholly special 
for each bank and gets pretty well 
uutside the general averages. But 
‘rom what I know of the banks 
in this upper level, I would not 
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hesitate to say that some of them 
are spending even more than 1 
per cent of their total resources 
annually on advertising.” 

An important point brought out 
in Mr. Knapp’s book is that most 
successful bank advertisers seem 
to agree that it is a mistake first 
to fix the appropriation and then 
to make the plans. They say that 
the plan they follow is just the 
reverse of this. First they make 
their plans and then get as much 
as possible of the appropriation 
needed to carry them out, scaling 
the plans down where necessary. 
This seems the more logical 
method. It is safer for directors 
to know what will be done with 
money before they authorize ex- 
penditures. It is safer for execu- 
tives to know at any and every 
time of the year, how costs are 
coming out at the end of the year. 
—|[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


H. E. Abt Joins “Children, 
‘The Magazine for Parents” 


Henry E. Abt has joined the adver- 
tising staff of Children, The Magazine 
for Parents, New York. He was at one 
time advertising manager of the Roths- 
child Bros. Department Store, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and, more recently, has been 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Intercollegiate Alumni Extension Ser- 
vice, Inc., New York, and the alumni 
group of magazines. 


Mechanical Toy Account to 
G. Howard Harmon Agency 


The Ferdinand Strauss Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of mechan- 
ical toys, has appointed G. Howard 
Harmon, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Loudspeaker harmonicas and Strauss 
mechanical toys. 


Fire Escape Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Potter Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of steel fire 
escapes, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. Trade mag- 
azines going td the school and building 
fields will be used. 


Appoints Carroll Dean Murphy 


Quinlin & Tyson, Inc., Chicago, real 
estate and mortgage bonds, has ap- 
pointed Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of that city, as adver- 
tising counselor. 
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Additional 
Departmental Programs 
for Denver 


HE following programs for 

departmental sessions at the 
Denver convention of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, 
are in addition to those published 
in last week’s issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK: 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY ASSOCIATION 


June 28, afternoon: Presiding, Theo- 
dore R. Gerlach; “Advertising Special. 
ties and Their Tie up with Newspapers,” 
Cc. L. Perkins, classified advertising 
manager, Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer; “My an, with Blotters 
for Holiday Greetings,” Harry 
Bundy, president, Bun “ Coal Company, 
Denver; “Co-operative Use of Special- 
ties and Motion Pictures,” Douglas D 
Rothacker, president, Rothacker Indus- 
trial Films, Inc., Chicago; “How . 
Use of Advertising S —_ Is 
Planned to Add Greater Value to All 
Advertising,” J. MacKeever, vice-pres- 
ident, The Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, 
Ill., and “The Change in Financial Ad- 
vertising,” Guy W. Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 


ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 


June 27, morning: Frank T. Carroll, 
president of the association, and adver- 
tising director, Indianapolis News, pre- 
siding; reports covering the year’s 
work, committee ~~~ ——y and other 
matters of general business. 

Afternoon: William E. Donahue, 
manager, local display advertising, Chi- 
cago Tribune, presiding; R. L. Whitt- 

advertising manager, J. C. Penney 
“Chain Store —— ; 
Claire Samels, vertising man- 
Carson, Pirie Scott, & Co., Chi- 
. “Selection of f Media.” 

Subjects for open discussions: 

What are the principal advantages 
and disadvantages to the advertiser of a 
“shopping news?”; Are newspapers 
changing policies relative to the accep- 
tance of advertising from retail stores 
located in other cities?’”’; What are the 
best arguments to induce independent 
grocers to advertise to compete with 
chains?; How can a newspa best help 
the retail advertiser? ; t service 
should and should not be extended to 
the retail advertiser? ; t market data 
should be compiled "for the retail ad- 
vertiser?; What are the. arguments 
replying to the idea of a few retail ad- 
vertisers that advertising is not as 
effective as formerly?; What is the effect 
of a large volume of Cone advertis- 
ing on lineage and on business gen- 
erally?; What are effective methods of 
stimulating interest in staff meetings? 
— What are practical ag of de- 

lopi loca for ht days? 

" June. 28, afternoon: Niiou'f advertis- 
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ing; Mr. Carroll, presiding; F. St. J. 
Richards, Eastern manager, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, “Co-ordination of the 
Publication Office and the Special Rep- 
resentative in Developing National Ad- 
vertising”; Arthur i Sale. secretary 
treasurer, Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, “The Kind of Co-operation 
that Pays the Newspaper and the Ad. 
vertiser’’; Steve Kelton, assistant busi- 
ness manager, Houston Chronic!e, 
“Methods of Developing More Adver- 
tising on a Substantial Basis.” 

Subjects for open discussion: 

How can newspapers check the ten- 
dency to place national advertising 
through retailers?; What merchandising 
service should and should not be ex 
tended to national advertisers?; Can a 
small newspaper afford to give merchan- 
dising service?; How important is sur 
vey work in developing national adver 
tising?; What are the most effectiv: 
methods of developing national adver- 
tising?; Is it advisable to secure a spe 
cial representative who confines his 
newspapers to one geographical area? 
and hat are the best methods of 
charging advertising and _ handling 
claimed reductions when the advertise 
ment as printed measures less than the 
order due to shrinkage? 

June 29, morning: Classified advertis- 
ing; Charles W. Nax, classified adver 
tising manager, St. Louis Globe-Dem 
ocrat, residing; Charles T. Horn, 
classified advertising manager, New 
York American, “Building Classified 
and Making It Pay” ; Harry Gwaltney, 
classified advertising manager, Mil- 
waukee Journal, ‘“‘What Classified Ad- 
vertising Needs Most.” A group of 
twelve classified advertising managers, 
representing newspapers of varied sizes, 
types and publication hours, will be 
present to answer questions in open 
discussions. 

Afternoon: Problems concerning com 
plete department; Carl P. Slane, pub- 
lisher, eoria Journal- Transcript, pre 
siding; Rhey T. Snodgrass, advertising 
manager, St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press; Roger H. Ferger, advertising 
manager, Cincinnati Enquirer, “Roto 
gravure From the Angle of the Adver 
tiser and the Newspaper.” 

Subjects for open discussion: 

Should creel a stop selling guar 
anteed position’; What is the best sys 
tem of ayment for advertising sales 
men?; hat is the solution of the rate 
differential problem for automobile ad 
vertising?; hat are the best rulings 
for differentiating between national and 
local advertising What is the best 
closing time = an afternoon paper in 
a city of 50,000?; What are the merits 
of the Audit Soseen of Circulations 
rule that prohibits a newspaper from 
rinting a competitor’s statement? and 

hat can done about the evident 
disregard by many newspapers of the 
efforts to curtail the use of excessive 
areas of black? 


L. W. Deming, for a number of 
with the Chicago office of the St. 
Post-Dispatch, has joined the staff of 
Charles D. Bertolet, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Chicago. 
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AGAIN — 


all records broken! 


The Shrine Magazine for 
June contains 13,033 lines 
of advertising —a gain of 
143 per cent. over the same 
issue a year ago. 


June, by the way, carries 
more advertising than any 
issue published since the 
magazine was founded. 


‘as 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway - New York 
‘Phone: Pennsylvania 7827 


Tribune Tower Little Building 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Advertising’s Role 
in Nationally. Known 
Successes 





Barrows, Ricnarpson & ALLEY 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are trying to find out to what ex- 
tent advertising has made it sible for 
the leaders in various industries to 
develop a larger volume of business and 
a greater stability of. sales volume than 
their non-advertising competitors. We 
know this to be an accepted fact in the 
automobile business and we suspect that 
it is true of soap, cosmetics and some 
lines of toilet goods. Specthenty. our 
question is this: in the classifications of 
goods listed below are there any non- 
advertisers whose individual volumes of 
business are as large as those of the 
leaders who advertise? 

Dentifrices 

Toilet soaps 

Laundry soaps 

Canned fruits and vegetables 

Tooth-brushes 

Cosmetic preparations ; 

Men’s ready-to-wear clothing 

Hosiery 

Men’s hats 

Floor coverings ’ 

Roofing materials, including shingles, 
paint. : 

Household plumbing equipment, (in- 
cluding bath room and kitchen ap- 
pliances). , 

Electric household appliances. F 

You may have covered this ground in 
your publications. If so, wil ou 
good enough to furnish a list of refer- 
ences? Or, have you an opinion or 
data of your own on this subject? 

Barrows, Ricuarpson & ALLEY 
D. G. ScHNEIDER. 


HIS letter focuses attention 

on the role advertising has 
played in the success attained by 
various nationally known manu- 
facturing concerns. 

It is our opinion that it is sel- 
dom safe to attempt to point to a 
company which is tremendously 
successful and which is also a 
large national advertiser and say: 
“See how profitable advertising 
has been for that company.” Of 
course, advertising has been a big 
factor in the success of an un- 
counted number of concerns. How- 
ever, we believe that advertising 
was just one of a number of fac- 
tors responsible for these successes 
and that it is not either safe or 
proper to select advertising for the 
lion’s share of the credit. 

This thought was ably ex- 
pressed in a recent talk by Paul 
T. Cherington, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, delivered at 
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a meeting of the Advertising Com- 
mission of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. The talk 
was published on page 153 of the 
May 19 issue of Printers’ Inx 
under the title “What Is Meant by 
the ‘Economics of Advertising’ ?” 

Among other things, Mr. Cher- 
ington said: “There is little to be 
gained by bringing forth indi- 
vidual instances of advertising suc- 
cess as a basis for economic justi- 
fication. For example, here is 
company ‘A’ which makes a 
high-grade product, and which has 
advertised quite liberally for many 
years and has been successful. If 
the truth were actually told in 
full, its advertising has been the 
least creditable thing in the com- 
pany’s history from the standpoint 
of efficiency. In all probability, it 
would have had little or no effect 
on the buying public if the com- 
pany had not, by its policies and 
methods of operation, extinguished 
competition. It is quite impossible 
to talk about the advertising his- 
tory of the company intelligently 
unless we go into the quality of 
the advertising and the actual con- 
tribution which it has made to the 
success of the business. This can- 
not be done if it is separated from 
the business policies of the con- 
cern.” 

In brief, it is our thought that 
it is scarcely possible to pick out 
an industry such, for example, as 
the hosiery field, and say that the 
leader or leaders in this field are 
at the head of the procession be- 
cause they are advertisers, while 
those at the tail of the procession 
occupy that position because they 
are not advertisers. As a matter 
of fact, in so far as the hosiery 
industry itself is concerned it is 
probably true that there are sev- 
eral hosiery manufacturers who 
have never advertised to the con- 
sumer who are as large, if not 
larger, than the biggest hosiery 
advertiser.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Racine Radiator to Move 
to Milwaukee 


The Racine Radiator Company, Racine, 
Wis., maker of Perfex automobile 
radiators, will move its office and equip- 
ment to a new plant to be built at 
Milwaukee. 
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Important influence 
on oil-burner sales 








IL-BURNER #sales- 

men attach great im- 
portance to word-of-mouth 
advertising. 

A word from-a home- 
owner easily may make or 
break a sale. 

In printed advertising, 
tell your oil-burner story 
first— and all the time, to 
men with practical inter- 
est in mechanical things. 

Largely, it is these prac- 
tical men on whom you 


250 Fourth Avenue, New York 


must depend for word-of- 
mouth advertising. 

By continuous adver- 
tising in Popular Science 
Monthly,— 

You call three hundred 
thousand practical men to 
the aid of your sales de- 
partment: 

Aid, through easier sales 
made to these interested 
men themselves; and, next, 
aid in the influence they 
have on other sales. 
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ervice Offices 
for Advertisers | ° 


ECAUSE the Oil Industry 
is a law unto itself in its 
buying habits and procedure, and 
because its requirements and 
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methods of distribution are in 
many instances just enough 
out of the ordinary to call for 
explanation, National Petro- 
leum News is not satisfied : 
merely to sell white space. It 
aims to give its advertisers, in 
addition to mere white space, 
the facts, data and details which 
will make the advertising 
successful. 



















For this purpose it maintains 
six service offices in charge of 
oil-experienced men whose task 
it is to bring to interested ad- 
vertisers and agencies the 
complete picture of the Oil 
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trends, together with whatever [il 
data and statistics are neces- 
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ing of the market, Write, wire 
or phone any office listed 
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to Every 3.2 People 
in Florida 


N 1926 there were regis- 
tered in Florida 401,562 
motor vehicles—an increase 
of 40.2 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year, not including the 


non-resident registrations. 


This was a greater gain 
than was shown in any other 
state, the next largest in- 
crease being in Oklahoma 


with a gain of 17.8 per cent. 


Florida now has one motor 
vehicle to every three people 
residing in the state—a strik- 


ing indication of the excep- 


tional buying power of this 


great, growing market. 


Florida, with a _ resident 
population of more than a 
million and a quarter, offers 
a splendid year ’round mar- 
ket. In the winter its tour- 
ists double the population 
of the state and create here 
unusual advertising possibili- 


ties. 


Plan now to get your share 
of this Florida business. You 
can cultivate this fertile field 


best by advertising in— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 


Miami Herald 





New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 


of Florida 


Setens Daily News 
Fot Myers Press 

Fort Myers Tropical New: 
Jacksonrille Journal St. Augustine Record 
Lakelend Star-Telegram 


Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Plant City Courier 


St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 
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A New Item Rides to Success on 
the Old Line’s Prestige 


Merton Found That the Increased Volume of Business, Due to Taking on 
a Line of Knickers, Allowed It to Reduce Cap Prices 


By Charles S. Merton 


President, Charles S. Merton & Co. 


\ HEN we learned through 

our trade that many cus- 
tomers for Merton caps wanted 
knickers to match we decided to 
turn out the kind of knickers the 
public was seeking. A year ago, 
therefore, we added Merton knick- 
ers to our primary cap line, and 
started advertising and merchan- 
dising these two items of clothing 
as an ensemble. 

Many surprising conditions de- 





CAPS end BNICKERS to MATCH by 
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For twenty years we have been 
in the business of making sports 
fabric headwear. Always our idea 
has been to make a quality article 
and to build up prestige for it 
through high-class advertising and 
the good-will of the trade. Possi- 
bly we have been slow to go into 
the making of anything more than 
caps, but we were conservative only 
because we felt that we had a big 
enough job to do in turning out 


MERTON 


NECKERS to MATCH 
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WO MERTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS; ONE FEATURING CAPS AND THE OTHER THE 
COMBINATION OF CAPS AND KNICKERS 


veloped. We found, for example, 
that we could not send separate 
sets of salesmen out on the road 
for each item. We also discovered 
iat the increased total volume of 
ur business, due to the taking on 

f knickers, allowed us to cut the 
rice of caps somewhat and to give 
the a greater margin of 
proht. 

But before going into results of 
idding the new item to our old 
ne, let me tell how we came to 
ake it on. 


one article and maintaining its 
leadership. 

But when we found, as we did 
a year ago, that our dealers sensed 
an ever-increasing demand for an 
ensemble of cap and knickers in 
colors, it seemed that the time was 
ripe to add to our line. We could 
see possibilities in an allied item. 
Manufacturing costs might be re- 
duced through increased volume, 
and each article might very well 
help to sell the other. 

The manufacturing side of our 
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new problem quickly took care of 
itself and advertising grew gradu- 
ally into the form best suited to 
our needs, but so far as selling 
was: concerned the first five months 
actually turned out to be experi- 
mental months. 

What happened in selling the 
new item was this: At the start we 
sent out a separate force of sales- 
men to handle the knickers, on the 
theory that cap men should stick 
to the item which they knew all 
about. We realized that in many 
of the larger stores it would be 
necessary to sell to new department 
heads and we felt that it” would 
be unwise for our regular men to 
take on new tasks. 


CAP PRESTIGE LOST 


But we quickly discovered that 
under this system the new item 
did not gain full advantage of 
Merton cap prestige. We found 


knicker buyers in the majority of 
stores over the country also were 
cap buyers and, where our cap 
salesmen knew their retailers as 
old friends, the knicker men were 
strangers and had to break new 
ground for themselves every foot 


of the way. Within five months 
we realized that the two items did 
not warrant separate selling. One 
man taking both lines to the buyer 
could get much more business, for 
he could take better advantage of 
Merton prestige to sell his cus- 
tomer on our company’s new article. 
Where caps and knickers were 
sold from the same department, 
our cap man had little or no diffi- 
culty in getting in both lines. 
Where the two items were sold in 
different sections of the store, his 
method was to send a duplicate 
cap order to the head of the 
knicker department to show the 
knicker buyer what was going on 
and to give him a suggestion as to 
what he might do to tie-in knickers 
with caps. As many large stores 
had both sections close together it 
turned out to be very little addi- 
tional trouble for our salesman to 
reach the knicker buyer and to 
show him the advantages of ally- 
ing himself with the cap section. 
The Merton man could talk win- 
dow displays to both section heads 
and urge them to combine in set- 
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ting up cap and knicker ensembles. 
He could point out to them the 
sales possibilities in combining the 
two articles in a single piece of 
their newspaper advertising. And 
he could also sell them the thought 
of putting knickers in cap counter 
display cases and caps in knicker 
cases. 

Experience showed us that th 
two items we had to offer were s 
closely allied and helped so well 
to sell each other that even in 
stores where the cap department 
and the knicker division were sepa- 
rated, one man could with very 
little difficulty get the section heads 
to co-operate with each other on 
the basic idea that one item would 
increase sales on the other. In 
short, our experience showed that 
one set of salesmen could handle 
the old and the new items in our 
line better than could two. And 
the best selling point was that of 
mutual helpfulness, for buyers are 
quick to take on anything that will 
increase their volume. 

Considered from the home office 
point of view, the presentation of 
knickers as an article to be sold 
right along with caps practically 
gave us an overnight business 
through our regular outlets. The 
prestige which our caps had built 
up in twenty years enabled us to 
get a friendly hearing for the new 
item and made it much simpler to 
get across our ensemble idea. As 
it worked out in practice, sales of 
the knickers last year were right 
up to the limit of our production. 

At the start of 1927, when we 
made out sales quotas for our fif- 
teen salesmen, we lined up the 
major trading centers in the coun- 
try and planned a special drive to 
reach those of the 657 centers 
which were not bulking large on 
our lists. Pointing out to our men 
that their quotas actually were 
based on prospective sales, we gave 
the men portfolios of 1927 adver- 
tising and helps and sent them out 
with an almost assured prospect of 
doubled knicker sales. 

In practically all of our adver- 
tisements we majored caps and 
used the knickers as an insert, feed- 
ing the new. item in gradually. By 
the middle of last year we were 
giving the knickers about equal 
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These periodicals are read by railway 
people more regularly and more closely 
than any other publications 


The Kellogg Group cov- 
ers the United States and 
reaches about two million 
regular purchasers of every 
commodity for personal or 
household use — garments, 
hosiery, underwear, cos- 
metics, furniture, automo- 
biles and household equip- 
ment. 

If the motor cars owned 
by these railroad employes 
were eliminated, automobile 
production would be cut and 
dividends of oil and accesso- 
ries companies would drop. 


To realize this, one has only 
to see thousands of automo- 
biles parked daily at rail- 
road offices, freight houses, 
general offices, and at huge 
shops and repair plants. 

In view of the high pay 
of railroad men—(in the 
case of the Kellogg Group, 
over ninety million dollars a 
month, or more than a bil- 
lion a year), any manufac- 
turer or distributor will find 
The Kellogg Group ex- 
tremely profitable for his 
advertising. 


$1960 a page—653,125 circulation 


Put The Kellogg Group on your list now. 


Advertise 


to the railroad employes—the aristocracy of American 
industry. Send for rate card. 


The KELLOGG GROUP 


lam cetitverte Mm eile) lenveme atlotvetsteet 


The Kellogg Group, Inc., 418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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prominence in column advertise- 
ments run in a national weekly and 
were tying them together in a free 
consumer booklet entitled, “Merton 
Caps and Knickers to Match.” 

The tie-up in this column ad- 
vertising was attained by showing, 
for instance, a golfer wearing a 
Merton cap and knickers. Copy, 
running across the figure breast 
high, bordered off the head and 
shoulders and told about the caps. 
Further copy, running just below 
the knees, set off the knickers and 
described them. The final line, 
“Plus Four knickers to match Kent 
Cap, shown above of fine quality 
tweed, $12.00,” made a complete 
tie-up. 

For 1927, however, we are giv- 
ing increasing importance to the 
knickers in our advertising. Last 
year’s experience showed us that 
while knicker production did not 
beat caps, it was sufficiently large 
to warrant featuring the knickers 
and inserting caps now and then 
instead of using caps as the fea- 
ture all the time. What we are 
doing this year, therefore, is to 
advertise caps alone sometimes, 
knickers alone sometimes, but 
mostly to combine the two and to 
advertise the ensemble as a unit. 

This advertising, appearing in 
pages in one class monthly and in 
single column in one national 
weekly, with an occasional double 
spread in the monthly, has been 
very effectively merchandised to 
our dealers by the simple method 
of sending it to them as far in 
advance of publication as six 
months. 

Dealer response from this adver- 
tising has been splendid. Retailers 
have come to our showroom with 
our advertising pages torn from 
the magazines, and even stewards 
handling ship stores on _ coast- 
wise vessels. have come to us for 
knickers to sell in their shops at 
sea—because our style advertising 
to the consumer has attracted them. 

Looking back on a little more 
than a year of selling this new 
item in our line, we find that the 
following has come about: 

First, adding this logical second 
product has enabled us to increase 
our total sales volume without in- 
creased cost of building up new 
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outlets. Through the same sales 
channels we are doing a much 
pane business measured in dol- 
ars. 

Second, because of greater manu- 
facturing volume and because of 
our increased sales volume at com- 
paratively small increased sales 
cost, we have been able to reduce 
the cost of making and selling our 
caps and, in turn, cut the price to 
our trade, the net result being to 
give the dealer a greater margin 
of profit. 

The prestige built up by our pri- 
mary line of caps over a long 
period of years aided in bringing 
out a new knicker item, and the 
bringing out of this second item 
created a sales volume which re- 
acted to the benefit of the primary 
product—a very satisfactory circle. 


Victor H. Hanson Buys 
Birmingham “Age-Herald” 


Victor H. Hanson, publisher of the 
Birmingham, Ala., News, an afternoon 
paper, has purchased the Birmingham 
Age-Herald, published mornings. Both 
papers have been placed under one 
management. The actual sale took place 
in March, but announcement was with 
held until last week. The week-day 
edition of both papers will be continued 
under their own names. The Sunday 
edition will be a consolidation of the 
two papers, carrying the names of both. 

The Kelly-Smith Company, publish- 
ers’ representative, will represent the 
News and the Age-Herald. 


New Accounts for Ferry- 
Hanly Agency 


The Cameo Specialty Company, New 
York, importer and manufacturer of 
beauty shop —— and equipment, has 
appointed the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
are being used. 

A. M. Braun, New York, manufac 
turer of Almabra toilet preparations, 
has also placed his account with this 
agency. Magazines will be included 
later on in a campaign now using busi 
ness papers. 


Globe Ticket Company Buys 
Trimount Press 


The Globe Ticket Company, Phila- 
delphia, has purchased the Trimount 


Press, Inc., of Boston. John M. Cum 
mings, for the last twenty years man 
ager of the Trimount company, has 
joined the Globe company as_ second 
vice-president and a director, in charge 
of the Boston office. 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING could still be Good House- 
keeping without several of the services it gives its 
readers. It could still be a good magazine were only 
half the present care devoted to editing its columns. 
But in the curtailing, Good Housekeeping would lose 


its most appealing characteristics —the diversity and 


variety of its numerous departments; the authority which 
comes of research and study of readers’ wants. 


Consider, for example, the work of Good Housekeeping 
Studio. The rooms the Studio presents every month 
are actual rooms, designed, built, decorated and furn- 
ished by the Studio’s own staff—a different room each 
month. Only by this variation could the Studio meet 
the needs and fancies of its million and a quarter readers. 
And by this practical application of the principles of 
decorating the Studio offers its suggestions and knows 
whereof it speaks. 

This thoroughness, this adherence to facts is Good 
Housekeeping. Is it to be wondered at that women 
hold it the first authority in all their activities? Ask any 
woman whose home you admire how she feels about it. 


The Studio has just published in limited 
edition a handsomely bound and illustrated 


résumé of its work. Would you like a copy? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK _ SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Watch Your Step”—A Slogan for 
the Radio Industry 


What Will Happen to the Radio Industry If Outside Manufacturers 
Decide to Step Broadcasting? 


By Henry A. Bellows 


Of the Federal Radio Commission 


TS entire range of American 
industry does not, I believe, 
present a more curious economic 
spectacle than the strange anomaly 

radio. Here is an enormous 
business, representing retail sales 
estimated at more than half a bil- 
lion dollars annually, with its en- 
tire foundation laid on ground 
which, if it is not absolutely shift- 
ing sand or a perilous quagmire, 
a certainly far from secure. The 

nanufacturer of radio receiving 
cue is actively engaged in 
producing something which, of and 
by itself, has no intrinsic value 
whatsoever. You cannot cut the 
grass with a radio set, or sew 
on buttons with it, or even play 
tunes on it; you can use it only 
as a means for securing a parti- 
cular type service, without which 
t is manifestly useless. 

This service is provided by the 
broadcasters. The relation between 
broadcast programs and the radio 
receiving set is very much like 
that which exists between the pho- 

graph record and the phono- 
graph. There is, however, this 
obvious difference: the people 
who make and sell phonographs 
likewise make and sell the records 
vhich render them of _ value, 
whereas only a small part of the 
country’s broadcasting service is 
today provided by those who 
manufacture its radio receiving 
sets. 

In order to make this point clear, 
let me give you the actual figures. 
Under the new broadcasting li- 
enses, effective June 1, there 
re 694 radio broadcasting stations 
now operating under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Radio Com- 


Portion of a speech delivered at the 
nnual meeting of the National Electrical 


Association, at Hot 
June 4, 1927. 


lanufacturers 
prings, Va., 


mission. Of this total number, 
25, or 4 per cent, are owned by 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment and 128, or 18 per cent, by 
dealers in electrical supplies or 
power. One hundred and forty- 
nine, or 22 per cent, are owned 
by educational or religious institu- 
tions; 51, or 8 per cent, by news- 
papers, and 341, or 48 per cent, 
by persons or corporations en- 
gaged in other forms of business. 
In other words, 78 per cent of 
the radio broadcasting stations in 
the United States are owned by 
people having no direct interest 
whatsoever in any form of elec- 
trical manufacturing or selling 
activity. 

Mere numbers are, of course, to 
some extent misleading, for it is 
clearly unfair to attach the same 
importance to a thirty kilowatt 
radio station as to one of fifty 
or a hundred watts. Accordingly, 
I will give you the proportions 
on the basis of weighted averages, 
full allowance being made for 
power output. On this basis, the 
manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment are providing 8 per cent of 
the national broadcasting service, 
the dealers in electrical supplies 
or power 13 per cent, the educa- 
tional and religious institutions 23 
per cent, the newspapers 9 per 
cent, and other types of business 
activity 47 per cent. 

This means that more than 
three-quarters of the broadcasting 
service on which the whole struc- 
ture of radio receiving set manu- 
facturing is based is being pro- 
vided by interests entirely outside 
of the electrical field, and less 
than 10 per cent of it by those 
actually engaged in the manufac- 
ture of electrical equipment. Fur- 
thermore, most of this broadcast- 
ing is being done on an admittedly 
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uncertain economic foundation. 
There are probably not ten sta- 
tions in the entire country which 
can show as much as an even 
break between revenue from sale 
of time and operating expenses. 
Nearly all of the broadcasting on 
which the radio manufacturing 
business depends is today being 
carried on for the sake of creat- 
ing public interest and good-will, 
the dollars and cents value of 
which is in most cases exceed- 
ingly hard to determine. 

Suppose this interest and good- 
will should fall off; suppose that 
those who are now providing more 
than 75 per cent of our broad- 
casting should discover that the 
support of their listeners has 
flagged to a point where it is no 
longer even a remotely possible 
source of indirect revenue. What 
would happen to radio manufac- 
turing? The answer is clear 
enough: either the makers and 
merchandisers of radio receiving 
sets would have to take over the 
entire burden of our national 
broadcasting, or else their radio 
business would dwindle to negli- 


gible proportions. 
This is why the manufacturer 


of electrical equipment is, or 
ought to be, so vitally interested 
in the relations between the broad- 
caster and the public. It is on 
the ability of the broadcaster to 
arouse, hold and increase the in- 
terest of the public and to ex- 
tend the value of his service, that 
the business of the radio manu- 
facturer depends. 

Now, the broadcaster exists solely 
to please and serve the listening 
public, but he is in an extraor- 
dinarily difficult position when it 
comes to gauging the real value of 
his service. The Federal Radio 
Commission is just now in a pecu- 
liarly sensitive mood to this prob- 
lem, for the law under which it 
is functioning has set up as its 
guidance in issuing broadcasting 
licenses and in allocating frequen- 
cies, power and time of operation, 
only the test of “public conveni- 
ence, interest or necessity.” In 
other words, the Commission has 
had to estimate the value of the 
public service performed by each 
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broadcasting station in order to 
determine the extent to which it 
could be permitted to use the ver 
limited number of available chan 
nels. 

In almost every other form of 
human activity there are certain 
obvious, if not altogether accuratc, 
guides to the quality and quantit 
of service rendered. You can de 
termine the circulation of a news- 
paper, and its files can be made a 
matter of record as proof of th 
character of its service to its read 
ers. You can count the number 
of people in a church; you cai 
find out how many persons ar 
using telephones, you can figur 
out the total sales of a depart 
ment store. But by no system oi 
mathematics yet devised can you 
find out how many people listen 
to a radio station, and still less 
can you find out what they really 
think when they do listen to it. 

One thing, however, is reason- 
ably clear: the public is demand 
ing a constantly improved service 
from broadcasters. The good old 
days when the chief thrill of radio 
reception was in getting a new 
station, and when any kind of a 
program would do to carry the 
mystic letters of the station’s call, 
have long since passed away. The 
listener of today has been edu- 
cated to demand quality in enter- 
tainment; he is fast learning to 
demand, in addition to entertain- 
ment, a.varied and complex ser- 
vice of education and enlightenment. 

Many of the broadcasters know 
this, and their programs show 
their understanding of their new 
problems, but many more, as the 
records of the Federal Radio 
Commission eloquently declare, are 
still pretty much in the Dark 
Ages. The danger is, first, that 
public demand for good quality 
and wide variety of service will 
progress so fast that the already 
strained finances of the broad- 
casters cannot keep pace with it, 
and, second, that the listening pub- 
lic will become bored and sur- 
feited with what they are getting 
before the broadcasters as a whole 
are aware of what is happening. 

The first of these dangers, re- 
sulting from the steadily increas- 
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Twelve years ago we originated the idea of selling and 
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ing cost of adequate broadcasting 
service, can to some extent be 
averted by the electrical manu- 
facturers themselves. A few of 
them now own and operate broad- 
casting stations, and it is worthy 
of note that the stations thus 
owned are, in general among the 
very best in America. Others have 
leased the facilities of broadcast- 
ing ‘stations in order to put on 
programs carrying their names, and 
here again it is conspicuous that 
the good-will radio programs 
sponsored by manufacturers of 
electrical equipment have been 
among the finest that this country 
has been privileged to hear. It 
may well be, however, that this 
type of service will have to be 
extended, and that the electrical 
manufacturers will find it neces- 
sary to come to the assistance of 
the broadcasters with more sta- 
tions and more commercial pro- 
grams in order to maintain broad- 
casting service at a point where 
it will adequately stimulate the 
demand for receiving equipment. 
The second danger is far harder 
to deal with. How is the broad- 


caster, always eager to satisfy his 
listeners, really to know what they 


want? There has been a curious 
pathos in many cases which have 
come before the Federal Radio 
Commission—cases in which the 
broadcaster thought he was doing 
a fairly good job, and yet where 
practically all the letters sent to 
the Commission regarding his sta- 
tion urged that he be denied a 
license altogether. 

Here is where the electrical 
manufacturer must recognize his 
responsibility. It is his business 
to study public opinion in regard 
to broadcasting service and to see 
that the broadcaster has the full 
advantage of his observations. 
After all, broadcasting is what 
the public makes it, with this one 
qualification, that public opinion 
with regard to any form of broad- 
casting service is peculiarly hard 
to formulate. And in radio, as 
in anything else, there is always 
the danger of getting into a rut. 

The future of the radio manu- 
facturing business depends very 
largely on the progress of the art 
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of broadcasting, and this progress 
will be determined by the broad- 
casters’ understanding of the pub- 
lic demand. For this reason it is 
up to the manufacturers them- 
selves to study this demand, to 
interpret it, and to co-operate in 
every possible way with the broad- 
casters in meeting and keeping 
ahead of it. After all, this is 
no unreasonable demand. If the 
manufacturers are today provid- 
ing less than 10 per cent of the 
broadcasting on which every dol- 
lar of their radio business depends, 
they can at least help the broad- 
casters to make their service, in 
type and quality, what it really 
ought to be. Bad broadcasting is 
one of the worst foes of the radi: 
manufacturer, and the elimination 
of bad broadcasting depends on 
the public. It is in helping the 
broadcaster to find out what the 
public really demands, and _ in 
stimulating the interest in better 
and more varied service, that the 
electrical manufacturer can best 
play his full part in shouldering 
the responsibility which the pub 
lic has for broadcasting. 

The Federal Radio Commission 
has under the law no right of cen- 
sorship or control over radio pro- 
grams, and yet its every act is, 
in effect, a recognition of the fact 
that the broadcaster’s sole claim 
to license is his ability to send 
out programs which have a defi 
nite value to the public. In other 
words, the Commission must try 
to interpret public opinion, evalu 
ating it in terms of frequency, 
power and time of operation. The 
electrical manufacturer has_ the 
same task, only he has to evaluate 
public opinion in the still more 
definite terms of dollars and cents. 
If he does not want that portion 
of his business which is dependent 
on broadcasting to decline, if he 
wants it to grow steadily year 
after year, it is up to him to see 
that broadcasting throughout th 
country improves in quality from 
month to month. The broadcaster 
will be what the public makes of 
him: it is for the manufacturer 
to see that the broadcaster is al- 
ways equal to the very best that 
the public demands. 
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The Dayton Market 


Pays Big Odds On Any Product 
of Merit if You Use 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


With Its Thorough Coverage In Dayton 
and the 34-Mile Trade Area 





The News Alone Will Successfully 
Tell Your Sales Message—It’s the One 
Medium That Covers the Territory 











THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Member NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


THE DAYTON DAILY NEWS 
THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS 
THE CANTON NEWS 


Represented by 
I. A. KLEIN, New York, Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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Advertisers Should 
STUDY CHARACTER 


Of Circulations 
By O. C. HARN 


Managing Director of 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations 


R. HARN in an address at Detro 
before the Association of N 
tional Advertisers laid great emphasi 
on the wisdom of a careful analysis } 
advertisers of the circulation of new 

0. C. HARN papers under consideration for their ad 

vertising. He stressed the value . 
quality of circulation as being quite as if not more impor 
tant than the quantity of circulation and summed up hi 
conclusions as follows: 

“One of the most discouraging things to publishers i 
that you advertisers and your agencies have been far to 
slow to discriminate. We have been passing through a 
era of shamefully indiscriminate buying. The space buye 
who makes up his list after consulting only the first page o 
an Audit Bureau statement or, worse still, the statemen 
of the total net paid circulation in some directory, is a 
incompetent as a buyer of coal would be who contracte( 
for a year’s supply of coal on the price per ton or a buy 
of lumber on the assurance that he was going to get 3 
certain number of feet at a given price. 

“Another thing you buyers of circulation who are inquir 
ing only into ‘coverage’ at the lowest rate and who ofte 
select the largest circulation in a given field or in a certai 
city, without further inquiry, are being stung right and left 

“Now, do not misunderstand me. I do not say buy smal 

circulation because it is small. 
That would be just as ridiculous 
as buying the large circulation 
because it is large. For the large 
circulation may be large because 
the paper is the better. Buy 
neither one on mere knowledge 
of the size of its circulation, but 
study the papers and the ele- 
ments of which the circulation of 
each is composed.” 
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A Sluggish Market is nothing 


more than a group of individuals who do not re- 
spond. Their sluggishness is often due to improper 
stimulation. Tests have shown that a letter on quality 
paper gets as high as twenty per cent more returns 
than the same letter on cheap paper. 


Quality paper need not be expensive. For example, 
SUCCESS BOND. A rich, attractive cockle finish 
and strong, raggy texture give it the “body” and 

*“feel’’ common to all high- grade papers. Its friendly 
dignity results in greater “pulling power” for any 
message. Yet its cost is moderate enough to make it 
a reigning favorite with conservative business men ! 


Printers admire its sterling uniformity. They like its 
easy printing and lithographing qualities. 


Put new “‘pep” into sluggish markets with SUCCESS. 


Success Bond 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisconsin —_—Wisvow Bown 


Success BoNnpD GLaciER BonpD 
Oup Counc, Tree BonD STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


CHIEFTAIN Bond Check the OY remes RESOLUTB LEDGER 


NEPNAH BOND PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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Should Sales Discount Be Charged 
as a Selling Expense? 


The Cost of Selling Goods under Different Conditions Is Comparable 
If Sales Discount Is Recorded as a Sales Expense 


By Dr. J. R. Hilgert 


College of Commerce, University of Illinois 


T= items which are charged to 
selling expense by the manu- 
facturers and distributors virtually 
run the gamut. There is little 
uniformity among concerns in the 
items charged to selling. It does 
not make a great deal of difference 
in regard to some items whether 
they are charged to selling or ad- 
ministration so long as they are 
not “key” items of control. 

A very important item in sell- 
ing, particularly at the present 
time when it is difficult to sell 
without cutting prices, is sales dis- 
count. This item is frequently not 
recorded as a sales expense. By 
sales discount is meant any deduc- 
tion from the base list price which 
the retailers or wholesalers pur- 
chasing in normal quantities are 


supposed to pay. Concerns which 
sell direct to retail dealers, as auto 
tire companies, for example, have 


a dealers’ list price. In the indus- 
tries where it is customary to sell 
to wholesalers, as for example in 
the distribution of grocery store 
products and drug store merchan- 
dise, a regular wholesale list price 
is established. In either case the 
dealers’ or wholesalers’ list price 
then is the base price on which 
sales discount for one reason or 
another is allowed. 

There are many companies which 
sell their products through several 
sales channels, marketing the 
major portion through their sales 
branches to the retail dealers, but 
also sell to wholesalers and to sales 
agents. From the viewpoint of 
sales expense control, as will be 
shown later in this discussion, the 
retail dealer’s price should in this 
case be used as the basis from 
which deductions are allowed to 
gents and wholesalers. The dis- 
counts from the base price, 
whether allowed to retailers or to 


other middlemen, should be charged 
to sales expense. 

The accountant, however, not 
having the sales viewpoint, failing 
to recognize the part sales discount 
plays in the control of sales ex- 
pense, does not see the need for 
recording it as a selling expense 
item. He is content with recording 
sales at the figure they are actually 
sold, thus disregarding sales dis- 
count entirely. For example, if 
the dealer price of an item is $10 
and a discount of 3 per cent is 
granted for any reason, only the 
net sales figure, $9.70, is recorded 
ofi the books. No entry is made 
of the amount allowed for dis- 
count. The object of this article is 
to show that such a procedure 
leads to ineffective control of sell- 
ing expense and lax sales effort 
for it is important to charge sales 
discount as a sales expense for 
two reasons: 

1. To show the true cost of 
selling in each sales territory or 
district. 

2. To make the cost of selling 
under different methods com- 
parable 

In the first place, economic con- 
ditions make it necessary for a 
company distributing nationally to 
vary its prices in certain sections. 
Competition is by no means uni- 
form over a wide area. It is very 
difficult for most companies to 
sell at uniform prices in all terri- 
tories on account of the. varying 
strength of competitors. In order 
to sell under such conditions, it is 
necessary to allow a discount from 
the regular list prices in certain 
districts. The discount must, 
however, be closely controlled in 
order to hold selling expense in 
check. It requires no great sales- 
manship ability to sell a standard 
product when a long enough dis- 
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count is offered. Any deduction 
from the base list price has the 
same effect on profits as any other 
selling expense item. 

The importance the sales dis- 
count item plays in the control of 
sales expense can best be indicated 
by showing how it serves as a 
control device in a_ well-known 
sales organization. The Hood 
Rubber Products Company, one 
of the best managed sales com- 
panies that has come to the writer’s 
attention, charges sales discount as 
a selling expense. This company 
operates some forty sales branches 
located in the principal cities of 
the country which sell direct to 
dealers. It bills its goods to the 
branches at dealers’ list price, i. e., 
selling price. If the products are 
sold for less than this price, the 
discount allowed is recorded as a 
selling expense the same as sales- 
men’s salaries, office supplies, etc. 
The list price is the amount the 
company expects the salesmen to 
get for the various items. It is 


about the same figure in mone- 
tary value as is charged by com- 
petitors for products of similar 


quality. The managers, however, 
have the discretion to allow a dis- 
count from the regular selling 
price under certain conditions. 
This is necessary at certain points 
in order to meet competitors’ terms 
and in some cases to get a very 
promising dealer to stock the line. 
The expense in terms of sales of 
each branch manager is carefully 
budgeted and he is expected to sell 
at a certain fixed per cent to sales. 
If he allows too much discount, 
his expense ratio will exceed his 
budget and he will be required to 
make an explanation. The amount 
of discount from list in no small 
measure depends upon the selling 
ability of the sales manager. 
good salesman can sell standard 
goods without giving much dis- 
count. 

It is of vital interest for a com- 
pany selling through several dif- 
ferent channels of distribution to 
know the cost of selling by each 
method. There are many manu- 
facturers that sell to both whole- 
salers and retailers. Some even 
use a third method, viz., that of 
selling to agents who are given 
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exclusive right to sell the line in 
restricted territories. When this 
selling policy is adopted the base 
price from which discounts are 
granted should be the regular re- 
tailer’s price. Under this _pro- 
cedure the jobbers and agents (if 
agents are employed) would be 
billed at the dealers’ price less the 
per cent the jobbers or agents are 
to receive for reselling to dealers. 
This is the jobbers’ discount. If in 
addition branches are operated, 
they may either be billed for the 
same amount as the jobbers or else 
for the dealers’ price if the home 
office pays for the operating of the 
branches. The discounts under the 
different methods of distribution 
may then be treated as an expense 
in making up the expense budgets. 
Such a procedure makes the per 
cent of selling under different 
methods of selling comparable. On 
the other hand, if we use net sales 
prices instead of a basic price 
(namely the dealers’ price as point- 
ed out above) and should give 
only 10 per cent to the sales 
branches because the company has 
to carry the branch sales cost, and 
15 per cent to jobbers because they 
stand their own selling expense, it 
is very evident that the net results 
would be misleading. Under the 
method just explained the cost of 
selling goods under different con- 
ditions is comparable and it is 
possible to see at a glance from 
the records the relative merits of 
the different methods of distribu- 
tion. Concerns which adopt this 
method of handling sales discount 
will be in a better position to es- 
tablish effective sales policies and 
control distribution expenses. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner 
Sales Are Higher 


The sales hag of pe Eureka 
Yocum Cleaner pany, Detroit, has 
12 per om in the first quar- 
oor of 1927 over the sales for the same 
period of 1926. This has resulted in a 
net profit of $485,618 a the first 
quarter of 1927, compared | a $439,939 
for the same period of 1 


Acme White Lead Appoints 


Phelps Agency 
The Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit, has appointed George 
Harrison ‘Phelps, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as advertising counsel, 
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If you are planning a 
Rotogravure Campaign 
in Syracuse, N. Y., you 
will be interested in 
knowing where the local 
and national advertisers 
run the bulk of their 
rotogravure advertising. 





ROTOGRAVURE LINEAGES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. NEWSPAPERS 


FIRST 5 MONTHS 1927 


HERALD POST STANDARD HERALD’S LEAD 
oO Pree 57,016 lines 9,328 lines 47,688 lines 
National ......40,056 “ 26815 “ 13,241 “ 


0 Rr 97,072 “ 36,143 “ 60,929 “ 
(De Lisser Bros., Inc., Figures) 











SYRACUSE HERALD 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


270 Madison Avenue Park Square Bidg. 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
New York Boston Chicago 


507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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To Feature 
Demonstrations at Dis- 
playmen’s Convention 


| = ye publication and outdoor 
advertising can be co-ordi- 
nated with retail store window 
displays is one of the themes to 
be developed in the four-day con- 
vention of the International As- 
sociation of Displaymen at 
Detroit, June 13, 14, 15 and 16. 
Several speakers on the program, 
announced last week by W. L. 
Stensgaard, president of the asso- 
ciation, will .touch on this topic. 
However, chief emphasis will be 
laid on twenty or more demonstra- 
tions of window display building 
with a wide variety of merchan- 
dise. 

The morning of Monday, June 
13, will be given over to the 
formalities incident to opening the 
convention. Beginning with Mon- 
day afternoon the following pro- 
gram will be presented: 


June 13, afternoon: “An Outline of 
International Association of Displaymen 
Activities during the Past Year,” Pres- 
ident W. L. S gaard; rations 
—yard goods display, women’s hosiery, 
simple drapes of silk; “Charging Dis- 
lay Expense to Selling Departments,’ 
tarry C. Martin; “American Displays 
as Seen by an Australian,” Phil a 
Warner, director of sales promotion and 
displays, Berlei, Ltd., _ Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; Award for best display of Nemo 
corsets by Frank Jepson, advertising 
manager, Kops Bros., Inc.; open forum. 

June 14, morning: “Linking Show 
Windows with National Advertising 
Campaigns,” demonstration by Joseph 
Marshall, National Association of Re- 
tail Clothiers, assisted by R. H. Logen- 
baugh and Carl Gasthrene; “Making 
Gold with Glass,” J. Duncan Williams, 
director of display, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers; “The National 
Advertiser’s Interest in Modern Dis- 
play,” C. Agate, managing director, 
Window Display Advertising Associa- 
tion; Demonstrations, — gloves, toilet 
goods, hand bags and accessories. 

Afternoon: “The Co-ordination of 
Advertising and Display,” C. K. Wood- 
bridge, president, International Adver- 
tising Association; playlet “Display 
Merchandising in One Act,” by Dayton, 
Ohio, Displaymen’s Club; “Reflections, 
WwW. Hinks, L. S. Donaldson Co., 
Minneapolis; Demonstrations — Men's 
clothing, Hickok belts, Neckwear for 
Father’s Day; “The Displayman’s Ser- 
vice to his Community,” Carl Balcomb, 
United Light & Power Company, Daven- 
port, Ia.; “How Display Enters into 
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Our Merchandising Program,” Tom 
Leslie, director of display, Wilson Bros.., 
Chicago; open forum. 

June if” Morning: Address _ ani 
demonstration, Carl V. Haecker, Frank 
Burke Hardware Company, Waukegan, 
Ill.; “How to Have a_Displaymen’ 
Club,” I. E. Ogg, president, Saeren, 
Pa., Displaymen’s Club; demonstration 
by Peoria, Ill., Displaymen’s Club. 

Afternoon: “What the Internationa! 
Association of Displaymen  Question- 
naire Revealed,” W. L. Stensgaard, 
president; demonstrations by member: 
of Oklahoma City Displaymen’s Club; 
“The Uses and Abuses of Window 
Lighting,” W. H. Rademacher, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Harrison, J 
live model draping, Herman Franken 
thal, B. Altman & Company, New 
York; “The Retailer’s Appreciation of 
Front Footage,” E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
Detroit; demonstrations — men’s neck- 
wear, ready to wear, men’s shirts; elec 
tion of officers and choice of convention 
city. 

June 16, morning: “It Pays,” by 
Charles W. Collier, Detroit; demonstra 
tions of merchandise sold by public 
utilities— Electric refrigerators, gas ap- 
pliances, selling displays; demonstra- 
tions—Infants’ wear and wax figures, 
radio, women’s handkerchiefs. 

Afternoon: Feature demonstration by 
members of Toledo Displaymen’s Club; 
demonstration—“Two Heads Are Better 
Than One,” By Clarence E. Duff, Wm. 
Erlanger & Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, 
and H. F. Mooney, D. Ogilvie 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio; busi- 
ness session; installation of new officers. 


Engineering Advertisers Elect 
James H. Gregory 


James H. Gregory, advertising mana- 
ger of the Barber-Greene Company, 
Aurora, Ill., was elected president of 
the Engineering Advertisers’ Association 
at its annual meeting held June 6 at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, with about 
one hundred members in attendance. 

Other officers elected are: First vice- 
president, Greenleaf, indus- 
trial department, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company, Chicago; second vice- 
president and chairman of the program 
committee, H. F. Barrows, advertising 


manager, The Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Company, Chicago;  secre- 
tary, Stuart G. Phillips, advertising 


manager, Dole Valve Company, Chicago; 
treasurer, W. I. Brockson, advertising 
manager, Steel Sales Corporation. 
The new directorate for 1927-8 in- 
cludes: C. A. Bloom, advertising mana- 
ger, Appleton Electric Company, 
Chicago; E. J. Heimer, sales manager, 
Barrett Cravens Company, Chicago; 
R. Earle Williamson, advertising mana- 
ger, Ludlow Typograph Company; and 
Morris W. Lee, advertising counsel, 
Chicago, representing associate members. 
Continuing as directors are: Francis 
Emmons, Foote Bros. Gear and 
Machine Company, Chicago; Melvin J. 
Evans, Republic Flow Meters Company, 
and P. T. Sprague, Jas. W. Hays 
Corporation. 
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A Virtue or A Sin? 


66 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INC. 


Is Modesty 


An agency client tells us we 
talk too much about the 
need for good typography 
and not enough about our 
splendid co-operation and 
service. We admit a full- 
grown reluctance to crow 
about what we believe every 
client has a right to expect. 
So, we shall have to let our 
booster press-agent for us: 


a — 


EXCERPT FROM A CLIENT’S LETTER 
{ Original on file in our office} 


I think you ought to tell the world that 
Wienes’ 24-hour service isn’t limited to 
those agencies around the corner. 275 
miles separates the Wienes Typographic 
Service offices from those of ...... and 
yet proofs are on time and set right the 
first crack out of the box. You interpret in- 
structions—you don’t follow them blindly 


—and believe me, that is a big difference. 99 





203 West 40th St., New York 
Longacre 7034 
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Hand to Mouth 


Buying affects every business man 


Hand to Mouth Buying af- 
fects the income of business 
men interested in the New 
York Metropolitan Market— 
whatever their particular re- 
sponsibility. It means more 
calls for the salesmen, higher 
sales costs for the sales man- 
ager, higher distribution costs 
in general . . . unless sound 
short cuts can be found. 

Hand to Mouth Buying is a 
fact. Business men recognize 
it must be solved, not just 
debated. Merchants have 
learned this way of conserv- 
ing their capital, increasing 
their actual profits through 
decreased stocks and faster 
turnover. 

The progressive, successful 
merchant favors the manu- 
facturer with distribution ser- 
vices to meet these new buy- 
ing habits . . . distribution 
services that are flexible and 
quick . . . practically emerg- 
ency services in many in- 
stances . . . distribution ser- 
vices that will prevent his 
losing sales by being “out of 


stock,” when the “‘call’”’ comes. 


Bush Distribution Service 
prevents such unnecessary 
losses . . . delivers merchan- 
dise exactly when and where 
needed. In one day this great 
machine has moved speedily, 
efficiently and economically 
one million pounds of mer- 
chandise . . . every imaginable 
kind from unwieldy furnaces 
to small oil burners, from 
electric refrigerators to radio 
batteries. 


Every conceivable size, 
shape and weight of article is 
handled deftly by experts 
picked and trained for their 
extreme skill . . . servicemen 
proud of the part they play in 
this smooth running machine 
where the importance of in- 
dividual initiative and team- 
work is recognized. 


Bush Distribution Service 
assures the smallest and the 
largest order equal considera- 
tion, equally careful routing, 
and equally prompt arrival at 
their destination. 


BUSH TERMINAL 


Distribution Service 
New York 


Jun 


“ 
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BUSH DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 
1. Freight cars taken over from any 
5, railroad and carefully unloaded at 
ce Bush Terminal and merchandise 
ry placed in special service rooms. 
n- 2. Merchandise checked and entered 
re on Bush inventory forms and dupli- We would fhe to 
at cate acknowledgments issued. giadl ‘aan, i ean 
Y, Shortages, damages and other ir- aaa ee ausy of 
y regularities immediately reported. Seatiy Madmen. 
‘ 3. Special inspection of merchandise Fill out the cou- 
3 conducted upon request, involving pon below and we 
“ unpacking and repacking of any will mail you a 
> type of commodity. free copy of an in- 
4. Immediate release of merchandise pear 
q upon delivery instructions, sevén Perfected.” 
S copies of each order being issued . 
" for efficiency. 
r 5. Automatic stock records posted for 
L withdrawal of each unit of mer- 
: chandise . . . and monthly sum- 
; maries issued of total withdraw- 
als and stocks on hand. 
6. Delivery of merchandise to 
any point in greater New 
York in shortest time pos- 
sible. 








] Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. H-2 
100 Broad St., New York 






You may send me, without obligation, your 
C ° ] booklet, “Distribution Perfected.” 
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11 PER CENT 


earn from 


$25,000 to $80,000 a year 


Another 11% are directors in one or 
more corporations. ... Each one lives in 
either Manhattan or the Bronx.... All 
of them are subscribers to the Forum. 





TueEy represent the very top, to be sure. And they 
represent only a small part of the Forum’s circula- 
tion in New York City. But they are indicative of 
the type of people who read the Forum. For every 
one of them we can show you 5 others who have 
substantial earnings and proportionate importance 
in New York City. 

A like situation exists in Boston. At the moment 
we are busy uncovering similar situations in other 
cities. In the meantime you might well consider the 
whole 75,000 readers of the Forum as a profitable 
market for your product. These readers have not 
only purchasipg ability, but also an interest in com- 
fortable living, which causes them to respond to an 
advertising message. Alive, alert and responsive, 
they have the means and the inclination to buy 
the best. 

If that best is what you have to sell, will the Forum 
carry your advertising? 


~FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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Validity of Tribond 
Sales Contracts 





Tue Perry G. Mason Co. 
Cincinnati, OnI0 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
was very much interested in your 
summary of the Government’s case 
against the Tribond Sales Corporation 
because of its coupon selling scheme. 
an you tell me if that company has 
been operating throughout the period 
since the permanent injunction against 
the enforcement of the fraud order was 
issued on June 14, 1925, and if so what 
is the status of the contract and present 
coupon holders, as defined by the Court 
\ppeals in its decision? 
» other words, is there any redemp- 
tion value to the contracts, or is it a 
case of the present holders “holding the 
bag,’ unless they send $6 to complete 
the purchase of the hosiery? 
B. E. Finn. 


HE extent to which the Tri- 
bond Sales Corporation has 
operated since it secured its injunc- 
tion could not be determined at 
Washington. However, there is 
no doubt that the concern could 
operate freely, since the injunction 
nullified the fraud order previously 
issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Now, the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia sustaining the fraud 
order, if it stands, will reinstate 
the order as soon as the time al- 
lowed by law for appeal has ex- 
pired. The court declared the Tri- 
bond sales scheme to be a fraud, 
under the Postal laws and regula- 
tions, and the order of the court 
will become effective if the Tribond 
Sales Corporation does not appeal, 
or if its appeal is not granted by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. If the case is successfully 
appealed to the highest court, it is 
likely that the fraud order will be 
stayed pending the final decision. 
Several authorities consulted are 
of the opinion that if the case is 
appealed, the Supreme Court will 
refuse to rehear it, and that the 
decision of the Court of Appeals 
will stand. In that event, the de- 
cision will terminate an effort that 
he Post Office Department has 
been making for more than twenty 
years to secure a high court de- 
cision declaring the endless chain 
method of selling to be a fraud. 
For this reason the Post Office 
Department considers the decision 
to be of the utmost importance. 


t 
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If or when the decision of the 
Court of Appeals becomes effective, 
the fraud order will close the mails 
to the Tribond Sales Corporation. 
Then all mail addressed to the 
concern will be stamped fraudulent 
and returned to senders. In the 
meantime it appears that there is 
nothing to interfere with the 
keeping of its contracts by the cor- 
poration. 

In regard to the contracts out- 
standing, the present decision has 
nothing to do. The case was con- 
cerned solely with the right of the 
Post Office Department to prohibit 
the use of the mails, under the 
Federal Law, for lotteries and 
fraudulent schemes. Therefore, the 
decision deals only with the use of 
the mails, and it is highly doubtful 
that the scheme would be held 
fraudulent under the decision if 
the mails were not used in its 
operation. 

The status of coupon holders, 
under the contracts issued by the 
corporation, is not covered by the 
Court of Appeals decision. Some 
State laws may permit the opera- 
tion of lotteries and selling opera- 
tions of the kind condemned by the 
court, and in those States the con- 
tracts would be entirely valid, al- 
though, if the fraud order is fi- 
nally sustained, the business neces- 
sary to the fulfilling of the con- 
tracts could not be carried on by 
mail—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





New Accounts with Ludgin 
and Salinger, Inc. 


The advertising accounts of the fol- 
lowing have been placed with Ludgin 
and Salinger, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency: The Clinton Carpet Company, 
manufacturer of “Ozite’’ carpet and rug 
cushion; Albert Pick & Company; and 
The “White” Door Bed Company, all of 
Chicago; L. Barth & Company, Inc., 
New York; The John Van Range Com- 
any, Cincinnati; and The Lorillard 
efrigerator Company, Kingston, N. Y. 





Benjamin Soby Advanced by 
Westinghouse Electric 


Benjamin Soby, assistant to the man- 
ager of the sales promotion department 
of the Western Electric International 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the advertising divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh office, of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh. 


We Have with 


Us Again: Long 


Copy vs. Short Copy 


But This Time It Is Admitted That Each Has Its Own Sphere of 
Usefulness 


By C. C. Casey 


President, Work-Organizer Specialties Company 


| hy almost every industry there 
are one or more advertisers 
who use short copy. Hundreds of 
these briefly- worded advertise- 
ments gradually build up a gen- 
eral interest, in the product. The 
theory is that this general interest 
will be converted into active in- 
terest and turned into orders by 
the dealer’s local advertising, or 
by his window and store displays. 

Usually, the original users of 
copy with little text are the in- 
dustry’s leaders. However, the 
tendency in most industries is for 
all of the smaller advertisers to 
follew the lead of the bigger ad- 
vertisers and to use the same style 
of copy. As a result, there are a 
number of fields in which prac- 
tically all the advertisers are using 
abbreviated text. 


I know one big industry, in par- 
ticular, where all the advertisers 


are following the leader. One ad- 
vertiser, for example, is spending 
but one-eighth as much as the next 
largest advertiser, and _ one-fif- 
teenth as much as the leader in the 
industry, yet his copy is almost 
exactly the same as the advertis- 
ing of his two big competitors. 

in, none of the half dozen 
that industry is 
really selling the merchandise 
made by these manufacturers. 
They are all simply creating in- 
terest in that kind of goods. None 
of them uses enough copy really 
to make anyone want to go right 
out to a store and buy the goods. 
They merely suggest that these 
goods have possibilities in the 
home, and perhaps cause people 
to think that maybe they ought to 
have the article sometime. 

The selling principle, of course, 
is that this passive interest is “be- 
ing crystallized by the dealer’s 
window and store displays and 
every day some of these casually- 
interested prospects buy. 


campaigns in 


In this industry, because of the 
great amount of merely passive 
interest that is being created, there 
is a real opportunity for one or 
two long-copy campaigns, cam- 
paigns which would, in each ad- 
vertisement, take the trouble to 
show casually-interested prospects 
why they really ought to have 
these goods right away. 

Perhaps the bigger advertisers 
in that industry will never change. 
They are probably satisfied with 
the plan of creating great volumes 
of casual interest, to be cashed in 
on by the local dealers. They can 
afford to keep on interesting mil- 
lions of people a little in order to 
help the dealer sell a few thousand 
of these prospects. In fact, it 
would not be practical, perhaps, 
for those advertisers to switch 
over and limit themselves to talk- 
ing to the people who already are 
enough interested to read long 
copy. 

But when a few advertisers are 
spending a total of $2,500,000 in 
general advertising designed only 
to create a casual interest, then I 
maintain that there are plenty of 
people already interested enough 
to justify at least one smaller ad- 
vertiser in spending a_ smaller 
amount and using long copy on 
the assumption that great numbers 
of people are already interested 
enough to read copy of any length. 

Perhaps even the biggest adver- 
tiser could make one occasional 
long-copy advertisement pay him, 
if the little fellows don’t do it. In 
fact, any campaign could well be 
built on both kinds of copy. But 
big objects move slowly, and little 
objects can be tossed around at 
will; so it is the little fellow who 
can most quickly adapt himself to 
the copy possibilities in his indus- 
try. It usually happens, though. 
that the little advertiser is so busy 
following the big fellow that it 
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Home Equipment in 
the City of Altoona 


The character and completeness of the furnish- 
ings of a home indicate the living standards, appre- 
ciation for refinement and the buying ability of the 
family within that home. 

Observe the invariable superiority of Mirror- 
reading families in each of the items of the following 
table: 

QUESTION: What do you have of the follow- 
ing home equipment? 


Pianos Phonographs Radios 
Owned by Owned by Owned by 


City Average 51.62% 58.47% 25.46% 
Mirror Families .... 53.95% 60.46% 31.24% 


Electric Washers Electric Cleaners 
Owned by ed by 


City Average 58.82% 50.81% 
Mirror Families 62.49% 54.13% 


Electrical Market 

Observe the wide margin of undeveloped sales in 
the above tabulation of electrical equipment owned 
by Mirror families. 

Consider also that 96.8% Mirror families in 
Altoona live in homes wired for electrical service. 

Clearly, in such a receptive market, with The 
Mirror entering 82.12% of the wired homes of the 
city every day, a more thorough distribution of 
electrical appliances is possible. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 
ALTOONA, PA. 


Business Direct 
FRED G. PEARCE, Advertising Director 
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EVERY 
AGENCY 


HAS A CLIENT 
WHO NEEDS 


THE VALUABLE INFORMATION 
CONTAINED IN THE 
REVISED THIRD EDITION OF 


“SALES CONTESTS” 


THIS FREE BOOK 


will be sent postpaid — gratis and 
without obligation to any Agency or 
Company Executive interested in 
sales work. 


IT DESCRIBES 


Sales Stimulation Methods 
Sales Contest Plans 
Pickit and Winit Service 


COMMENTS OF CLIENTS 
Mr. Kruger, Sales Manager of The 
BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN, says: 
Your Pickit & Winit Service increased 
our business 52% during the three 
months sales contest was in force over 
the corresponding months of last year. 
We are glad to state that we shall re- 
peat during the months of June, July 
and August. 


D-A Lubricant Corp., of Indianapolis— 
In the sales contest you outlined for 
us with our Jobbers’ salesmen, more 
enthusiasm was shown than contem- 
plated. Results from the first week in- 
dicate that the contest will run far 
above our most optimistic expectations. 
(Sgd.) John K. Gewinner. 


for a@ copy of “Sales Contests’’ 
| today. It is yours for the asking, 
without obligation. 


United Premium Sales 
& Service Co. 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
120 E. Loughbrough Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 
86 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
1324 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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never occurs to him that his prob- 
lems are different and require dif- 
ferent copy. 

In every such industry there are 
a great many prospects who are 
sufficiently interested to be willing 
to read almost anything that any 
advertiser has to say on the sub- 
ject of that merchandise. If one 
advertiser devotes his space to 
long copy designed to give the 
prospect information enough on 
which to act, the chances are that 
he- will be sending thousands of 
casually-interested prospects to /is 
dealers to ask for his goods by 
name. 


MORE PEOPLE READ SHORT COPY 


Of course, it is true that there 
are two sides to the long and short 
copy question. It is undoubtedly 
true that the shorter the adver- 
tisement, the more people will read 
it. There really isn’t any argu- 
ment on that angle of the subject 
at all, for it is obvious that more 
people will read a full page adver- 
tisement of ten words than would 
read the same size advertisement 
if it contained 1,000 words. 

Ordinarily, also, I would rather 
have all the readers of a publica- 
tion absorb a ten-word message, 
than to have one-tenth of then 
read a 1,000 word message. 

There are times, though, when 
the cash drawer would fatten faster 
by having one-hundredth of the 
readers get a long message than to 
have all of them get a short mes- 
sage. 

The only point I want to make 
is that in an industry where much 
advertising is being done, there are 
apt to be thousands, maybe even 
hundreds of. thqusands, of pros- 
pects who are almost sold, and 
who will read whole pages of 
small: type, if it is made inter- 
esting. 

Those prospects will continue to 
be just casually interested for 
months or years, if given just 
enough new copy each month to 
maintain that interest, but if you 
put into the advertisement one 
month sufficient information to 
encourage them to make a definite 
decision, they will cease to be 
merely casually-interested pros 
pects and will become customers. 
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picture readers ~all! 
' ! ‘HE gentler sex is part of the business 
pattern. Two generations ago a girl lost 
caste who performed any task other than a 
household one. Today she shoulders her 
share of the business load, and it is a com- 


monplace to find her in positions of the great- 
est importance. 





On the average, the business woman is bet- , 





ter dressed, more exacting in her purchases, . 
than her stay-at-home sister. She creates a to 
larger market for better goods—but as she has the 
learned the value of time, speed is essential in ~ 
selling her. There is no quicker way to tell th 
any story than by pictures. the 
For three generations we have helped adver- a 
tisers, publishers and printers to make their ca 
pictures TALK. The best picture in the th 
world is no better than the photo engraving pon 
that reproduces it. fr 


Gatchel €& Manning, Inc. | < 


C. A. Stinson, President 


[ Member of the American Photo Engravers Association ] ot 

th 

| Photo Engravers . 
: West Washington Square ~»  230South 7th St. sh 


| PHILADELP S-IA f 
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Of course, the man who be- 
lives in short copy is going to 
come back at me and say that long 
copy will limit his readers—that if 
his copy is made short and inter- 
esting, then all of its readers will 


get at least part of the message, <] 


but that if. it looks like a lot of 
stuff to read, then most pros- 
pects will pass it up. This is true. 
within reasonable limits, and there 
isn’t any answer. 

But I maintain that the adver- 
tiser who is able to spend but 
$100,000 or so in an industry of 
$1,000,000 advertisers—or but $10,- 
000 or so in.an industry of $100,000 
advertisers — can best spend his 
smaller appropriation on _ the 
selling style of copy. If such 
an advertiser merely builds casual 
interest, and depends on dealers to 
cash it for him, he will find even 
his fewer customers—interested or 
sold by his advertising—going into 
retail stores and asking for the big 
fellows’ better-known brands. My 
theory is that long-copy advertise- 
ments are often the best way for 
the smaller advertiser to make his 
advertising dollars buy most. 

Such an advertiser will get fur- 
ther by limiting his efforts to 
those who are interested enough 
to let him say his say, and send 
them to stores to ask for_ his 
brand. If he sends them, they'll 
ask for his brand. If he waits for 
the big fellows to send them, then 
they won’t think of him at all. 

Of course, there are also ways 
of making long copy interesting. 
Nothing I have said should indi- 
cate that I have in thought making 
the copy long simply so that it 
will be long. I would strongly 
urge that every advertiser who 
finds it good business to make his 
copy long, also spend every pos- 
sible effort, and every possible 
dollar that can be profitably spent, 
in making his long copy so inter- 
esting that it will be read in spite 
of its length. That ought to be 
obvious, and I have assumed all 
through this article that this 
would be understood. 

For example, short copy may 
consist of one large illustration 
showing the goods in use. Long 
copy might consist of a dozen 
smaller illustrations showing many 
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Foreign Trade 


What is it all about? 
Does it pay? 





That is what interests us. 

We have been studying our for- 
eign trade problems from all 
conceivable angles. 


For example— 


Developing foreign markets (ex- 
ports). 

Studying types and sources of 
imports. 

Appraising competition—home 
and abroad. 

Contemplating foreign industrial 
franchises—concessions. 

Will it pay to have branch man- 
ufacturing plants abroad? 

Or branch selling organizations— 
our own? 

Or branch service organizations? 

Will it pay to tie up with foreign 
competitors, for better serving 
the trade—and more profits? 

Should we cooperate with for- 
eign competitors and save on 
territorial effort and budgets? 

Shall we invest abroad—acquire 
proprietary interests? Will it 

arm or benefit us? 


Hit or miss methods—or “‘im- 
pressions’ —will hardly do. 

The questions are many-sided. 

A thorough analysis, made on 
the spot,—a field survey,—is 
the better method. 

The result is a report—complete, 
thorough, understandable. 


Preliminary consultation solicited 


ARTHUR J. GREY 


Foreign Trade Consultant and Field 
Survey Specialist 
(Former American Trade Commissioner, 
Berlin) 


27 William Street, New York 


Televhone: Hanover 5607 
Cable Address: Greyart 
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Published 
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Organization. Address 









Clara Janouch, Adv. Mgr. 
600 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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uses, and sufficient copy under 
each illustration to explain each 
of these uses. The aggregate of 
the advertisement might be a 
dozen times as many words, and a 
dozen times as many pictures as 
the short-copy advertisement will 
use, and yet the long-copy adver- 
tisement may actually look more 
interesting, and be fully as certain 
to get a reading as the short-copy 
advertisement. 

In a booklet I read recently, tlic 
contention is made that the adver- 
tiser must start out from the 
viewpoint that no one wants to 
read his advertisement; that peo- 
ple are afraid of being sold some- 
thing they don’t want. 

I don’t agree with this. I con- 
tend that consumers, as a class, 
read only what interests them. If 
an advertisement is made more in- 
teresting than an equal amount of 
editorial matter, I contend that the 
advertisement will have an equal 
chance. 

This article, though, is not an 
article on how to make long copy 
as attention-attracting as_ short 
copy. I am assuming that any 
advertising man who decides that 
his campaign should be built on 
long copy, will at least strive to 
make his copy so interesting that 
no one can pass it by. 

It is not the length or the short- 
ness, anyway, that makes an ad- 
vertisement look interesting. A 
full page of small type will not 
prevent a heading at the top from 
being read. In. fact, I claim that 
it is practical so to build a long- 
copy advertisement as to make it 
deliver a short-copy message to 
everybody, and a long-copy mes- 
sage to those who are interested 
enough in that line of goods to 
read a longer advertisement. 

In any event, there is a place in 
the advertising of every industry 
for at least a few long-copy ad 
vertisements. 


New Arkansas Outdoor 
Business 


The Better Outdoor Advertising Cor 
poration, Pine Bluff, Ark., recently or 
ganized, has taken over the plant and 
furnishings of the former Pine Bluff 
Sign & Advertising Company. 
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You know your 
own banker! 


Ever think how 
much of a factor 
his influence isin 
the success of 

your advertising? 





Bankers are di- 
recting heads of 
50,000 major 





businesses and 
are men who 
_ uality mer- | 
chandise. | 


You know your 
own banker! 


Think of anaudi- 
ence of 100,000 
like him. That’s 
the Journal’s 
audience. 


° | 


AMERICAN 

BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL 


Edited by James E. Clark 


4 4 


110 East 42nd St., New York City 


Advertising Managers 
ALDEN B. BAXTER, 110 East 42nd 
St.. New York City 
CHARLES H. RAVELL, 332 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


(Member A. B. C.) | 
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Jewelers Combat Smuggling 
Through Advertising 


“Heavy Penalties Await Jewel Smug 
glers” is the heading of a newspaper ad 
vertisement which appeared recently 
under the name of the American Jew. 
elers Protective Association, New York, 

“in the interest of the law and th 
legitimate jewelry business of this cour 
try.” The copy of the advertisement ex 
plained that under the tariff act of 192 
an award of compensation of 25 per 
cent of the net amount recovered by th« 
Government, but not to exceed $50,000, 
in any case, may be paid to any person 
who furnishes original information whic! 
leads to the “recovery of any duties 
withheld, or of any fine, penalty or 
forfeiture incurred.” The associatio: 
requested that any information relating 
to the smuggling of jewelry be submitted 
to its office. 





Pierce-Arrow Shipments Make 
New Mark 


of passenger cars 
manufactured by the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
were the largest in the company’s his- 
tory. Shipments for the month wer 
12 per cent greater than the preceding 
month and 15 per cent greater than for 
May of last year. 


May shipments 





O. T. Frash Joins Nutrine 
Candy Company 


O. T. Frash, for a number of years 
with the Charles F. W. Nichols Com 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, and 
more recently with The Caples Company, 
advertising agency of that city, has 
joined the sales department of the 
Nutrine Candy Company, Chicago. 





Rhodes & Leisenring Open 
New York Office 


Rhodes & Leisenring Company, 
publishers’ representative, has opened 
an office at New York. William E. R 
Weed, formerly with True Story in the 
Western territory, has m appointed 
vice-president of the company and man 
ager of the Eastern office. 


The 





Radio Account for Dearborn 
Agency 

The Showers Brothers Company, 
radio division, Chicago, has appointed 
the Dearborn Advertising Agency, of 
that city, as its advertising counsel. An 
advertising program is being planned to 
support the sales effort on a new line of 
radio merchandise. 





Rutledge Bermingham, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Manufacturing In- 
dustries, New York, is now engaged in 
the investment banking business. 
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Gone is the day when an agency could justify 
its existence merely by producing “ads.” 
This is why we stress the wide business 
experience of our executives as the most 
important phase of our service to manufac- 
turers in Central New England. Good copy 
and layout we insist upon as a matter of course. 


















—_ 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 


and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 























BENJAMIN & KENTNOR, National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York Mallers Building, Chicago 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
240 Holbrook Building, San Francisco 
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No, Il 


FROM OUR CODE OF ETHICS 


“ Honorableness— It is an absolute essential in honor- 
able competition that we prove ourselves as honorable in 
every particular as we should have our competitors.” 


YPOGRAPHY cannot 
| rightfully nor profitably 





I be purchased by the 
yardstick. It must, in justice to 
all, be had only on a tame basis. 
Place yourtypography with men 
who are bound by a code of 
ethics to bill your work honestly. 
A.T.A. typography 1s the best. 


Sa! 

G 
a 4“. 
ow nd 
re sme 
NEw YorkK Group oF 


Advertising Typographers of America 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


4 MEMBERS > 

Ad Service Co. * Advertising Agencies’ Service Co. * The Advertype Co., Inc. 

Associated Typographers * E. M. Diamant Typographic Service ¢ Frost Brothers 

David Gildea & Co., Inc. * Montague Lee Co., Inc. * Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 

Standard Ad Service * Supreme Ad Service * Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 

Typographic Service Company of New York, Inc. 7 Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
The Woodrow Press, Inc. 


SEND FIFTY CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE A. T. A. SERVICE BOOK 
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Help Wanted by One Who Has 
Answered-“Help Wanted” Ads 


A Young Man Seeking a Job Asks Employers Some Questions about the 
Jobs They Advertise and What Becomes of His 
Letters in Reply 


By an Advertising Cub 


HE discussions that have been 

appearing in Printers’ INK 
on signed “Help Wanted” adver- 
tisements are from the employer’s 
side of the fence. It is now fit- 
ting, it seems to me, for the young 
man who seeks the job to speak 
up. As a young man who has had 
some experience in answering these 
advertisements, I add my bit to 
the subject. 

There are three types of men 
who answer blind advertisements: 
the rover, who only lingers in a 
job for a few months and then 
moves on because the salary doesn’t 
come in fast enough; the man who 
seeks to improve himself; and the 
man who, though capable, is forced 
through some change in manage- 
ment to seek a job elsewhere. It 
is about the man who wants to 
broaden out that I wish to com- 
ment. 

This type of man is usually 
young, probably between twenty- 
three and twenty-eight. He is am- 
bitious to succeed, industrious. He 
plugs along patiently in his job. 
He may even do some unusual 
niece of work. He gets a raise or 
two. Two years or more go by. 
He studies carefully the make-up 
of the company with which he is 
associated. The findings indicate 
that a real opportunity does not 
exist, in spite of what the boss may 
iy. Three years go by and the 
condition is unchanged. Fearing 


1 rut, the horror of the wide- 
awake man, he starts to feel 
1round. So this young man, from 
time to time, answers advertise- 


ments or drops a hint to a friend 
here and there. 

I am such a man. In mv present 
position, I do not feel that further 
opportunity exists. My experience 
covers nearly four years in the ad- 
vertising department of a Phila- 
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delphia newspaper. Now I feel 
the need of developing and broad- 
ening my advertising experience. 
So, from time to time, over a 
period of about fifteen months, I 
have answered advertisements in 
Printers’ INK and the news- 
papers. 

Out of fourteen answers made 
to blind advertisements, I received 
three replies. One gave a brief 
résumé of their business and sug- 
gested that I “come in and see 
them if I felt I measured up.” The 
call would have involved an over- 
night train ride, at my expense. 
Two, both Philadelphia concerns, 
wrote asking for interviews, which 
were agreeable and _ interesting, 
though nothing came of them—but 
they were interviews. 

Two answers made to signed 
advertisements brought _ replies. 
They graciously thanked me for 
replying and regretted they could 
not offer me the position. 


RESULTS ARE DISCOURAGING 


While the percentage of replies 
I received may be _ considered 
good, I do believe the better type 
of young man has become discour- 
aged in answering blind advertise- 
ments. Bitter experience has taught 
him the results are hardly worth 
the effort. Particularly is he dis- 
gusted with the whole matter 
when, having sent his photograph 
by request, it is returned enclosed 
merely with an advertising blotter. 
Thus, weeks after having written 
a letter to a blind advertisement, 
he learns what concern it was 
that took a page to tell about the 
“high type, keen man” it wanted. 
The young man today wants to 
write to something that is alive— 
not a mysterious, dead number. 

Here are some of the questions 
that arise in my mind regarding 
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What has the 
Federal Reserve 
meant to Ameri- 
can prosperity ? 








The sanest interpreter of Amer- 
ican financial movements an- 
swers the question in the June 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


Alexander Dana Noyes, the dean 
of American financial writers, 
produces each month an article 

at you, interested in finance, 
need to read. It should be part 
of your b quip t 
















Read him each month in 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


Get it at the nearest newsstand 
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blind advertisements: Why are 
the concerns seeking men so vague 
in stating what they desire? Are 
they trying to get a bargain when 
they say “state salary”? Is the 
job ever filled before the replies 
are read? Was the man who got 
the job engaged solely on his reply 
and interview, or by some other 
method? How long did the man 
hold the job? If the firm adver- 
tising for a man is located in Bos- 
ton, for example, is the man who 
applies from Chicago or Phila- 
delphia ignored, in favor of the 
man who applies from Boston? 
If so, why? 

I wish some employer, who 
reads carefully the replies he re- 
ceives from a “Man Wanted” ad- 
vertisement, would frankly tell 
what in the letter determined him 
to interview the writer. And | 
wish some man who actually 
landed a job by answering a blind 
advertisement would tell how he 
did it and if it was profitable. 

We “job hunters” feel that we 
have latent powers which would 
leap to the front under guidance 
How, Mr. Employer, are you going 
to train us for your advantage and 
ours? And where are those con 
cerns—said to be legion—that want 
“keen, live young men”? 


Mail-Order Sales for May 


The May sales of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company amounted to $19,994,000, 
against $19,339,227 in a, 1926, an 
increase of 3.4 per cent. For the five 
months of 1927, sales amounted to 
$110,385,916, against $108,346,928 
the corresponding months of last year 
an_ increase of 1.9 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for May of $13,747,540, against 
$14,384,858 in May. 1926, a decrease 
of 4.4 per cent. Sales for the five 
months of 1927, were $75,538,681, 
against $78,605,157, in the correspond 
ing months last year, a decrease 
3.9 per cent. 


J. T. Kelly, Jr., to Join 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
James T. Kelly, Jr., has resigned as 
menage of the Chicago branch of the 
Shaw-Walker Company to become sales 
manager of the automotive lubricants 
division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 

New York, on July 1. 











Mione Soap, Clifton Heights, Pa., has 
placed its advertising account with May 
Advertising, Inc., Philadelphia. New: 
papers are being used. 
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Youngstown Folks 


are great summer Vacationists 


NORMOUS payrolls in this great steel- 

producing district enablé residents of 
Youngstown, Ohio to enjoy real vacations and to 
spend generously in travel. Throughout the entire 
year this rich market offers advertisers an exceptional 
opportunity to gain quick response from homes that 
can afford both staple products and luxuries as well. 


The Vindicator Leads In 
Home Delivered Circulation 


Leading national advertisers as well as Resorts are 
using THE VINDICATOR, Daily and Sunday as a 
direct route to the greatest number of homes in this 


tich industrial community. Ask about our special 
weekly Resort Page and Sunday Rotogravure Section. 


MEMBER OF THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


The Yount town Vindicator? 





ly and Sunda < 
“Youn estown.Ohio 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 45 West 34th St., New York City 
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eA peda photography 
Is the shortest 
Distance 
Between 
Your product 
And your 
Customers’ 
Understanding! 


pe 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHickering 3960 























PEORIAS 


FAME 


Before Prohibition Peoria was 
known for just one thing—-spirits 
fermenti. 

Since Prohibition some of Peoria’s 
125 major and 225 smaller man- 
ufacturing plants, with a capital 
investment of $129,000,000.00 
have gained world leadership. 


We will help you sell 
this fertile field. 


Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Nat'l Representatives 
ols mice ne 

Old South Bidg., Boston 
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What the Modern 
Wholesaler Thinks of 
Specialty Orders 


(Continued from page 6) 
waste of time and money. But to 
us they represent new contacts 
which are to be turned into active 
accounts. 

“The order may be merely for 
a single case of a new product of 
some kind. It does not make any 
great difference what the item is 
We look far beyond the item 
Now, this salesman of ours takes 
that order in his hand and then 
calls on the grocer. 

“He calls the dealer by name 
and then introduces himself. Then 
he says, in effect: ‘I came in to 
get acquainted with you personally 
and to thank you for that order 
for Blank Clothes Pins which you 
gave to Blank and Company to be 
delivered by us. We want you to 
know we appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with you 
We are glad of the chance to 
serve you. We hope this will be 
the forerunner of many other 
orders.’” 

“You will note,” Mr. McNeal 
went on, “that the first thing our 
salesman did was to accept, as a 
matter of course, the dealer’s bona 
fide order. With the salesman not 
questioning the validity of the 
order, ninety-nine times out of 
100, the dealer hesitates about dis- 
claiming it. In short, our man has 
made the order stick. He has 
thus made the first move in estab 
lishing contact. A new customer 
for Lee & Cady is in the making 
This is entirely opposite to the 
often practiced custom of having 
the regular salesman call on the 
regular dealer, lay down the mis- 
sionary order and ask, ‘Now, Bill, 
you really did want this case of 
Smith Catsup?’ The question is 
asked doubtfully. The dealer can 
easily say, ‘No—just had to get 
rid of that salesman.’ The job- 
ber’s man says: ‘Sure—that’s all 
right,’ and the order is thrown out. 

“Far from throwing out the 
order, our man works on just th: 
opposite tack. He has taken an 


! obviously phoney order, made it a 
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Two Educational Numbers 


What is the truth about the parochial school 
system? How does it operate? What have 
its students accomplished in competition 
with public school students? 


Those important questions are considered 
every year in the two Educational Numbers 
of Our Sunday Visitor—this year in the is- 
sues of July 31st and August 28th. 


Circulation mounts to around 535,000 for 
each of these issues, and preferred positions 
for advertisers are available for reservation 
at this time. 
a oe | 
The Children’s Hour, with Christ, our page 
for children young and old, continues to 
bring in a host of appreciative letters. 
Bese 
Gov. Al Smith is much mentioned in many 
national magazines, and our readers have 


Neal shown great interest in what O. S. V. and 
age 500 . 000 Bishop Noll have to say in this regard. 


bona 
| not 


Weekly circulation 
makes Our Sunday 
Visitor the leading 
religious weekly in 
the United States. 
Advertising rate is 
$1.25 per agate line. 
Published at Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 
Forms close 14 
days in advance of 
date of issue. 


Baa 
Ditto, on the Mexican situation. 

Sasa 
No prizes—no premiums—no solicitors— 
and yet O. S. V. maintains a regularly paid 
circulation of half-a-million copies every 
week. 


The reason why it does this without artificial 
help is because of the Catholic people’s in- 
terest in their religion, and because Our 
Sunday Visitor honestly serves them with 
true and informative reading about their 
religion and their church. 





Eastern Representative 
HEVEY & DURKEE 


Western Representatives 

ARCH CLEMENT & SON 

208 West Washington Street 15 West 44th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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Suppose 
Just ONE of 


These 4568 
Tested Advertising 
Ideas Increased 
Returns 5% 
—Think of the 

value such a 
starch: Portenberger, wealth of USABLE 
advertising facts and figures would beto You! 


DEMONSTRATED ADVERTISING RESULTS, actual market investigations, 
effective use of questionnaires, percentages for advertising expenditures for 
representative types of businesses. 

TESTED MERCHANDISING CAMPAIGNS, marketing strategy, successful plans 
for exploiting widening markets. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN ADVERTISEMENTS — inventories of instincts and desires, 

. ro of appeals; attention value of “ads”—size, repetition, location, color; 
¢ influence of line and form, typefaces, colors, and language. 

SPACE “BUYING POINTERS, selection and use of mediums—newspapers, maga 

nes, postere, direct mail, and so on. 

PROVEN COPY CAMPAIGNS carefully mapped out—national advertising, retail 
advertising, financial, foreign; special ways to appeal to men and also to 


women. 

CHARTS AND TABLES of market data, human traits, statistical presentations of 
experiments, tabulations of results and so on. 

HUNDREDS OF SUCCESSFUL “ADS” reproduced and analyzed—thousands of 
ideas for making the “advertising interview” pay. 

ADVERTISEMENTS THAT SELL face to face. 


URN over the pages of the Adver- write copy that sells—copy for maga- 
| tisers’ Encyclopedia. Here you will zines, newspapers; mail sales; bill- 
find right ways of advertising—how boards; trade and class publications. 
to gage the size and power of your With advertising strategy such as this, 
—— — ee. of ony bw by such =, as—Starch, > piromter, ~4 
peals, the advertising problems of man- were a i taboos. 
ufacturing concerns, wholesale houses, tising Courses, Morthwestern . Univer: 
chain stores, department stores, invest- sity; Poffenberger, formerly Lecturer 
++ 4 L. yd analyzed and on the Psychology of Adgertiene, 
Layouts, illustrations, language, the eee La aay eontin ont 
factors in belief and conviction—the Selling. ea University—you don’t 
facts you need to understand the “‘sales- need ad tos so many costly experiments. 

ology” of human nature—all are plainly y 
shown. Special sections tell how to They have been made. 


4 Volumes by 


ow! 
A. W. SHAW COMPANY, Cass, Huron and Streets, CHICAGO 
Please send me for five days’ free examination the new four-volume Advertisers’ Encyclopedia 
library buckram binding, gold stamped. I'll look over these volumes and if entirely satisfied. 
within five days after their receipt I’ll send you $3, plus a few cents for postage and packine. 
and $5 a month for four months, $23 in all. Otherwise, I'll return the books and wl " i 
end the matter. 
WAM cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccscccccceseseecoacoesssccssccccesessoocesesese 
Mtrect and NO. cnccccccccccccccccccscccccccssscscccccccessssssssssscssssssscsccscsseeses 


City and State — epecoapeccocccepecaccccccccossebesesecesesseoceccesesoecccceseeeoess 
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bona fide order, used it to estab- 
lish a new contact—and then he is 
off on his program of operation. 

“Our man’s program of opera- 
tion consists next in telling that 
merchant more about Lee & Cady . 
and their lines and ability to serve- 
He is also judging the dealer’s 
stock, in which work he is an 
adept. He is leading the dealer into 
conversation about his sales meth- 
ods, his banking connections, his 
past experience, his hopes and am- 
bitions and what not—everything 
which a live, modern credit depart- 
ment wants to know. But hx 
hasn’t come out cold and told the 
dealer to fill out a credit informa- 
tion blank. Nothing has been donc 
to scare the dealer away, and yet 
a world of information has been 
noted down. 

“Besides noting down this in- 
formation, after making the mis- 
sionary order an actual order, this 
man undertakes to try to sell him 


other items. More often than not 
he succeeds. 

“When the salesman leaves that 
dealer, he has, as experience 


proves, laid the foundation for a 
new customer. In a week, that 
salesman calls again. More often 
than not, he gets an order. Often 
he has also been able to prove 
helpful in one way or another to 
that dealer. These pioneer men 
of ours can talk on any and every 
retailing subject and talk well. 
They can do more than talk. They 
can and do actually help a mer- 
chant. One of our men was thus 
able to show a foreign born mer- 
chant how to make out his income 
tax statement properly, saving him 
many dollars to which he was in 
every way entitled. That did not 
do Lee & Cady any harm. Another 
man had opportunity to show an 
independent grocer how to com- 
pete successfully with two chain- 
store units which had moved into 
his neighborhood. These men have 
helped retailers with business-get- 
ting plans, with collection letters, 
with window and store displays, 
with the building of running 
inventory systems, in fact with 


hundreds of useful pieces of in- 
formation. And the merchant ap- 
preciates such help. 

“Now, the next thing—obvious- 
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An Eastman 
market survey will do 


three things for you. 

It will prove how right you 
are on some of the things you 
now know. 

It will prove how wrong you 
are on some of the other things 
you think you know. 

And it will dig up other 
things on which you are neither 
right nor wrong—because you 
never thought of them before. 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 








You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 
in reaching the 
CHURCH BUILDING 
EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
ince 1898 
. 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 
. 


** Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America”’ 


. 
Sample—distribution—rates on request 
< 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


JOS.M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The EXPOSITOR The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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WANTED 


Man Experienced 
in 
Advertising 


to 


Agricultural 
Market 





There is an opportunity 
with one of the largest 
companies in the coun- 
try for a man with the 
following combination of 
qualifications. 


AGE:—Twenty-five to 
thirty-five. 


EDUCATION :— Grad- 
uate of Agricultural 
College. 


EXPERIENCE:— Must 
have practical adver- 
tising knowledge. 
Preference will be given 
to the man who has 
advertised products 
sold through retailers 
to farmers. 


GENERAL:—Must be 
energetic, aggressive, 
resourceful. We prefer 
to consider men who 
are now employed. 
Salary, $4,000-$5,000. 
Write giving detailed 
experience. 


Address “M.,” Box 193, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ly, these men cannot continue all. 
ing on the same dealers month in 
and month out. That would mak 
for wasteful duplication of effor 
on the territory. So, it is not long 
until these new customers can be 
introduced to the regular salesman 
making that territory on schedule 
The merchant is shown the advan. 
tage of this. Of course, the 
pioneer salesman promises to call 
when he can and continue the ac- 
quaintance, and he does this when- 
ever possible. But very soon, as 
usually happens, the dealer comes 
to know that the regular Lee & 
Cady man is just as faithful in his 
service as was his predecessor.” 

“We have today scores, actually 
hundreds of good customers on 
our books who came to us through 
this form of introduction,” Mr 
McNeal concluded. “We have 
been able to build up many entire- 
ly new routes and territories. | 
don’t mind saying that we have 
been able to cash in from another 
source. As selling wholesale gro- 
cers, we know the value of good 
things to sell. We know that if 
we can provide our trade with live 
numbers, our trade will buy more 
We know that oftentimes a live 
number is live because we have 
pushed its sale and taught thie 
trade how and why to get behind 
it. We, on our part, can do this 
and do it over and over again. 
We are doing it every day in the 
working week. Frankly, we can't 
do it for every product which is 
on sale, because that would be 
physically impossible. But it is 
surprising, to the casual observer, 
how much we really can do be- 
cause we are selling wholesale 
grocers with a sales department 
working on a sales plan, as well as 
buyers. We have excellent buy- 
ers. We must have, if our sales 
department is to function to best 
advantage. But we, in the sales 
department try to maintain sales 
effort which is relatively on a par 
with our buying effort. 

“And many manufacturers tell 
us we have done a pretty good job 
for them.” 





The Zulu Toy Manufacturing Com 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. has ap 
pointed T. L. Lamberson as assistant 
sales manager. 





| ia. 
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Announcing 
New Advertising Rate 


and Larger Circulation 


Beginning September 1, 1927, the new rate of 
sixty cents a line becomes effective. 


Steady and consistent growth in unforced cir- 
culation will require editions of 85,000—95% net 
paid. Present net paid circulation of the May 
28th issue was 80,557. 


Orders now on our books will be carried out at 
the present rate. ° 


Orders received before September 1, 1927, 
bearing definite schedule dates, will have the 
privilege of the present fifty-cent rate up to and 
including the issue of December 31, 1927; sub- 
sequent insertions at sixty cents a line. 


For 70 years NEW ENGLAND HOME- 
STEAD has faithfully served the interests of 
New England farm families. The same manage- 
ment will continue and carry on the constructive 
program which has made NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD “more than a periodical, It’s 


a Service—an Institution.” 





Phelps Publishing Cuan. Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 


NEW YORE CHICAGO 8ST. LOUL MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES 

Madison Ave. is ¥. . Madison St. Syndicate Trust Bide. Palace Building 611 So. Coronado St. 

2 ~ — J. C. Bi iilingslea A. D. McKinn R. BR. Ring Loyd B. Chappell 
A. H. ngslea 
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Philadelphia 


Representative 





A’ man possessing onion” 
selling and executive experience 
wants to represent in Philadel- 
phia a manufacturer of a staple 
or specialty. > 
He has a twelve-year record 
of proved sales ability, both in 
personal solicitation and sales 
director in Philadelphia and 
New York. 





He is financially responsible 











He is well known by leaders in 
business and civic life through 
having taken an active part in 
civic organizations. 





Are you seeking a man of this calibre? 


Address Dorsey Advertising Agency 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 























PORCELAIN ° 


ENAMELED | 


PERMANENT! 
Years of brilliant, unfading 


service 
EFFECTIVE! 
Focus public attention, cement 
dealer friendliness. 
ECONOMICAL! 
Cost less per year of service. 
Write for information and 
samples 


SEECTRy, | 
¥ SIGNS a 
BEAVER ENAMELING CO 
ELLWOOD CITY. PA 
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Where Trouble Begins 


Nutrena Feep Mitts, Inc. 
ansas City, Kans. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

have been very much interested t 
read at different times articles in your 
magazine concerning the question 
price maintenance by the manufacture: 
and jobber. 

Our company has had _ considerab! 
difficulty not with jobbers but with r 
tailers buying from our jobbers wh 
have cut the established retail price of 
our products. : 

Will you please advise me if it would 
be illegal to print the following tw 
clauses in our jobbers’ contracts: 

(1) Buyer agrees not to ship o1 
products out of the following describe 
territory, without consent of the seller 

(2) Buyer also agrees not to se 
Nutrena products to any retailer within 
the following described territory without 
the consent of the seller. 

We believe that most of our jobber 
will co-operate with us and that the 
inclusion of these two clauses will en 
able us more or less to control the 
matter, although there will be excep 
tions, of course. 

_We shall appreciate very much your 
viewpoint in the matter. 

Nutrena Feep Mitts, Inc. 
Van Roy Miter, 
President. 


‘TH first clause suggested by 
this manufacturer for inclu 
sion in his contracts with jobbers 
is legal and proper. The second 
clause is dangerous and should not 
be used. To our mind such a 
clause could not be enforced with 
out the real possibility of a charge 
of conspiracy in restraint of trade 
being brought against the manu 
facturer using it in contracts with 
jobbers. We have obtained con 
firmation of this opinion from 
W. H. Crichton Clark, of the New 
York Bar, who for some years has 
specialized in  price-maintenance 
subjects and is counsel for the 
American Fair Trade League. 
Any manufacturer who is trou 
bled by price-maintenance prob 
lems should keep the following 
facts in mind. A seller has th 
right to refuse to sell to anyone. 
No seller, however, can legally 
employ any co-operative method in 
using that “right of refusal to 
sell.” An agreement with a jobber 
in which the manufacturer exer 
cises his right to sell is a co-opera 
tive method. It is looked upon a: 
a conspiracy between manufacturer 
and jobber against the offending 
retailer—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK 
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Am. 


Two boys went to 
the Circus 


“ame HEY were theoretical boys, in- 
Kea z) vented for this advertisement. One 
@>_} came from an engraver's. In a 
package he carried an original drawing of 
Barclay’s and an engraving (priced at 
about $2,000). In his excitement he left the 
package and it was lost—a total loss of 
$2,000. 

Another boy on his way to a customer 
was Carrying an electrotype of the engrav- 
ing of the Barclay drawing. He went to the 
circus and lost his package. The total loss 
was five dollars and twenty-four hours for 









-a new electrotype. 


Why risk important engravings or type 
forms when an electrotype is such a low 
cost insurance against real loss? 

Electrotype every important form. Have 
it done in New York, where you get the 
best brains of the country, the finest equip- 
ment and the quickest service. 

And don't think that “‘boys going to the 
circus’’ is the only way good drawings, 
engravings, or type-set-ups may be mis- 
placed or lost. 


Emp_Loy1NnG ELEcTROTYPERS & STEREOTYPERS 
AssOCIATION OF New Yorx 


Executive Offices: 147 Fourth Ave. 








THE BEST ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE IN NEW YORK 
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Registered U. &. Patent Office 
4A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Inx PusrisuinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 
185 Mapison Avenug, New Yorx 
City. TeterHone: ASHLAND 6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
.W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, Doucias Taytor, 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Gro. M. Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A. D. McKinney, Manager. 

San Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
M. C. Mocensen, Manager. 


Orrice: 


Issued ‘Thursdays. ‘Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 

Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified,75 centsa line, :minimum order $3.75. 


fous Irvinc Romer, , Editor , 
oBERT W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
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H. W. Marks 
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. M. Hubbard 
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It is the fashion 


Advertising just now to hold 
to These ourselves in de- 
Hundred rision. Youth is 
Million thumbing its nose 

at convention in 
People society, in busi- 
ness, in science, in the arts. The 


vogues of yesterday are being held 
up to contempt and ridicule. In 
the passion for something new and 
different, no anomaly or abnor- 
mality is considered too fantastic 
or grotesque to achieve a brief 
popularity. As a consequence, we 
are trying to be very wise and very 
clever in our conversation, our 
manners, our dress, in our ‘plays, 
our books, and in our advertising. 

Makers of advertisements, when 
rent with the urge to produce some- 
thing of eye-popping cleverness, 
are apt to blind themselves to the 
fact that cleverness in advertising 
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craftsmanship has no excuse for 
existence apart from the clever- 
ness of the product advertised 
The thing that people buy, when 
an advertisement results in sales 
is the thing advertised, not the skill 
used in advertising it. Hence, th 
present tendency in the directio: 
of ultra-clever copy and illustra 
tion must be checked by the thought 
that the advertisement should not 
be cleverer than the product. Try 
ing to make an advertisement ap 
peal to a hundred million peop 
when the product it advertises is 
of no use or interest to all oi 
them, is not much different fron 
trying to make a horse drink gaso 
line. Thus when some of ou 
advertising critics rage at the 
sameness and tameness of cam 
paigns that seek no notice but th 
notice of those who could deriv: 
advantageous use from the prod 
ucts advertised, these critics need 
to be taken out into the quiet coun 
try and left there for a long, long 
time. 

The great majority of people 
in the advertising business are 
thoughtful and practical souls 
whose single concern is to mak« 
their business better, more endur 
ing, less wasteful and more profit- 
able. Far-sighted fundamentalists, 
they hold that advertising is a 
function of selling and that selling 
is a mutually satisfactory transac- 
tion between buyer and seller which 
both parties might and often do 
desire to repeat and repeat, to their 
equal profit and pleasure. Adver- 
tising, so regarded, achieves its ut 
most success when it obliterates it- 
self in the act of bringing prospect 
and product face to face. What- 
ever attention it diverts to itself 
at such a time is merely noise and 
fog—and clever noise and fog is 
no less fatal to sales success than 
the ordinary kind. 

Advertisers who seem to be 
steadfastly avoiding the  ultra- 
cltver in their advertising copy and 
illustration, and are endeavoring to 
make their products understood by 
customers and prospects, appear to 
be thriving. There are countless 
campaigns where, upon mention of 
the product’s name, it is not the 
advertising craftsmanship which 
comes to mind so much as the 
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shape, looks, feel, function or ac- 
omplishing ability of the product 
tself — Kodak, Campbell Soups, 
‘ongoleum, Westclox, Victrola, 
Villard Batteries, and scores of 
thers. Advertising which causes 
people to speak in terms of com- 
mendation of the product rather 
than the advertising, is doing all 
that advertising should be allowed 
o do. Those who condemn such 
idvertising are, without being 
iware of it, rendering it the high- 
est praise. 


The Real A St. Louis 
Reason for banker, in com- 
Chai menting on 
ain Printers’ INK’s 
Stores editorial refer- 


ences to chain stores, recently sug- 
gested to us the thought that cer- 
tain chains were over-reaching 
themselves in the matter of estab- 
lishing new units. He told about 
visiting a suburban section of 
Chicago where there are three ex- 
ceptionally large drug stores, all 
owned by one company, and lo- 
cated in two blocks on the same 
street. This impressed him as be- 
ing a wasteful duplication of effort. 

We related to him a story told 
to one of our staff writers by 
L. G. Peed, sales manager of 
Willys-Overland, Inc. A _ certain 
Willys-Overland retailer was not 
doing very well, considering the 
size of his town. He was selling 
only four or five cars a week. He 
procured a location on a better 
street and opened an attractive 
store. His lease on the old estab- 
lishment had another month to 
run and he decided he might as 
well keep it open in as much as he 
had to pay the rent anyway. 

He expected that all or most of 
his business would follow him to 
the new store and that probably he 
would be able to push his weekly 
sales up to six or seven. Much to 
his surprise, during that month he 
kept up his average of four cars a 
week at the old store and sold six 
a week at the new one. 

This gave him something to 
think about. It waked him up and 
made him advertisingly alive. He 
renewed his old lease and put 
some real merchandising energy 
behind both stores. Eventually he 
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was selling from twelve to fifteen 
cars a week. 

Why? 

The answer is that, with his two 
stores, he was able more nearly to 
cover his market. 

And here is the explanation of 
the three drug stores which so in- 
trigued our banker friend. Here, 
indeed,‘ is the root reason for the 
success of the chain stores. They 
choose their markets and cultivate 
them intensively wherever they 
may be found. 

Market coverage, it seems to us, 
is one of the really big needs of 
modern merchandising. Compara- 
tively few are attaining it. 

Covering a market does not 
mean branching out promiscuously. 
It means getting an accurate 
knowledge of sales possibilities 
and then having one establishment, 
a dozen, or as many as may be 
needed. Some big jobbers, for ex- 
ample, are in difficulties right now 
because their merchandising work 
is spread out too thinly. They see 
the need of intensifying effort 
within limited areas and thus thor- 
oughly covering the smaller mar- 
ket; or of having more branches 
so as to cover the larger market in 
the same way. 

Market coverage is fundamental 
with the great chain systems. Also 
they know where to go and where 
not to go. The same thing can be 
said of the retail mail-order houses, 
as is told by Theodore F. Merseles, 
in the June issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK ' MONTHLY. Merchandisers 
in general can afford to give 
some careful attention to current 
developments in chain and mail- 
order selling. As usual, these de- 
velopments exemplify some im- 
portant ideas which they could 
well afford to study and perhaps 
use or adapt. 


Teaser Copy For some years 
Runs in the automobile 


business has in- 
Cycles dulged in what it 
calls “mystery advertising,” but 
which in other days in other in- 
dustries was called “teaser copy.” 
Many automobile manufacturers 
seem to feel that they must run 
“mystery copy” just before making 
a definite announcement concerning 
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achange in a model or a new model. 

Such copy is effective when it 
is a novelty. It loses its effective- 
ness when it is put to work by 
many organizations over a number 
of years. Within the last few 
weeks automobile dealers have told 
Printers’ INK that teaser copy is 
actually holding up sales. It seems 
that the buying public wants to 
wait until all of the manufacturers 
using that style of copy are through 
playing their merry little game of 
secrets. 

Before the days of automobile 
mystery models, “teaser copy” ran in 
cycles on the score of effectiveness. 
Right now it seems to be at the 
end of an over-extended cycle. It 
is our opinion that automobile 
makers and all other industries 
might well let that style of copy 
lie fallow for a few years. 
they will forget it for a while, they 
will then again find it effective and 
worth while. 


When Labor The viewpoint of 
Buys modern manage- 


ment has seldom 
Capital been better ex- 
pressed than by Owen D. Young, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the General Electric Company. 
In his remarkable speech delivered 
at Cambridge on June 4, which 
appears in part elsewhere in this 
issue, Mr. Young shatters some 
old delusions and expresses some 
startling ideas. 

He proves by specific instance 
the falsity of the old claim that 
capital takes all the risks and is 
therefore entitled to excessive re- 
ward. He shows that an increas- 
ing wage level is consistent with a 
diminishing commodity price level. 
He lays down as a primary rule 
for good management that it must 
think in terms of human beings. 

This exponent of enlightened 
management is not afraid of the 
desire of workmen to obtain a de- 
gree of control over the business 
from which they earn their liveli- 
hood. His words are far different 
from those of captains of industry 
of a few short years ago who in- 
sisted upon thinking of labor only 
as a commodity to be purchased in 
the open market at the cheapest 
possible price. Mr. Young en- 
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tirely reverses this former con- 
ception. He believes that the time 
will come when “it may be possible 
to organize the human beings in 
industry so that they truly will be 
the employers, buying capital as a 
commodity in the market at the 
lowest price.” He hopes that some 
day big business organizations will 
“truly belong to the men who are 
giving their lives and efforts to 
them.” 

He looks to this future with 
hope and optimism instead of fear, 
and suggests that “then we shall 
have zest in labor, provided the 
leadership is competent and the 
division fair.” 

Views such as those expressed 
by Mr. Young are significant as 
showing men in all lines of busi- 
ness how the most able manage- 
ment of our time is thinking of the 
present and the future. We are 
living in changing times. 

That management will hold lead- 
ership in the future which best un- 
derstands human desires and makes 
industry fit them, instead of forcing 
the individual to become a cog in 
the grinding machine. 

There is a new type of industrial 
leadership in America today and 
Owen D. Young is a_ worthy 
spokesman for it. 


mangas 2 - 
have recited that 
Prove old platitude,“The 

Nothing exception proves 
the rule,” so many times that many 
of them actually believe it. If 
they would only ponder over it for 
a moment they would soon realize 
how ridiculous the statement is. 

If exceptions prove anything at 
all, they prove that there is some- 
thing wrong with the rule. If you 
are following a rule and discover 
exceptions, it is time you analyzed 
the rule pretty thoroughly—the ex- 
ceptions may be better than the 


rule. 

What Robert Burton originally 
said, many years ago, was: “No 
rule is so general which admits not 
some exception.” That is some- 
thing else again. There is truth 
and sense in that. But who ever 
twisted it into “The exception 
proves the rule,” made a sow’s ear 
out of a silk purse. 


Exceptions 
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THE INQUIRER 


LED ALL OTHER PHILADELPHIA 
NEWSPAPERS DURING THE FIRST 
4 MONTHS OF 1927 BY— 


864,300 LINES 


This lead is customary. The 
Inquirer has dominated Phil- 
ad el ph ia continuously for 
years in both quantity and 
quality of paid advertising. 
The standing of each medium 
for this period is shown in 
agate lines below. 





















INQUIRER ...... 

8 es tae 6,054,900 “ 
9 aS 4,945,800 “ 
Eve. Ledger ...... 4,930,800 “ 








The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 






NEW YORY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave. Woodward & Kelly 610 Hearst Bidg. 
$60 N, Michigan Ave 














Advertising Club News 


J. F. Duffy, President, Six- 
Point League 


J. Frank Duffy, of the John Budd 
Company, was elected president of the 


Six-Point League of ew York, an 
association of newspaper advertising 
representatives, at its annual meeting 
which was held last week at the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. He succeeds 
F. St. John Richards, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

George A. Riley, of the American 
Press Association, was re-elected vice- 
president, and Ward was re- 
elected treasurer. W. Atwood Snowden, 
of Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., was 
elected secretary, succeeding George W. 
Brett, of the E. Katz Special Advertis- 
ing Agency. ? h 

Members of the executive committee 
now are: T. E. Conklin, J. F. Finley, 
H. G. Halsted, H. J. Prudden, W. H. 
Lawrence, M. P. Linn, M. D. Bryant, 
F. P. Motz, John O’Mara and Mr. 
Richards. 

Mr. Richards also was elected to rep- 
resent the League on the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. ‘ 

alph R. Mulligan, who is in charge 

of the League’s annual directory of ad- 

vertisers and advertising agencies, re- 

ported that the last edition had a dis- 

tribution of 452 copies, a record total. 
* * * 


Lisbon, N. D., Club Elects 
W. S. Parker 


W. S. Parker has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lisbon, N. D., Advertising 
Club. He succeeds E. S. Farringer, 
who has been head of the club for the 
last two years. Warren Dodds was named 


secretary-treasurer. 
7 . 


San Diego Club to 
Hold Dance 


The Advertising Club of San Diego, 
Calif., will hold a dance on June 10, 
at Mission Beach, at which the mem- 
bers will be allowed to distribute sam- 
ples and novelties, or use any other 
means of advertising their businesses. 

* * * 


Los Angeles Club Attends 


Long Beach Meeting 


Members of to Advetins =. of 
Los Angeles att a recent meeting 
of the Advertising Club of Long Beach, 
Calif., at which J. Oliver Brison, presi- 
dent-elect of the Long Beach club, was 
installed. 

* * * 


Re-Elected by Providence Club 


Jeanette Carroll was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Providence, R. I. Mae Whalen was 
elected vice-president and Maybelle Toll- 
man, corresponding secretary. 


Church Advertising 
Departmental Report 


In the annual report of the Church 
Advertising Departmental of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle, president of the 
departmental, declares that advertising 
men who make unwise claims for the 
value of advertising in promoting the 
church, are often responsible for some 
of the prejudice which exists among 
some clergymen against advertising cam 
paigns. 

The work of church advertising he 
reported, is being carried on by vice- 
presidents who have been appointed in 
each of the sixteen districts of the as- 
sociation, a national advisory council of 
100 business men; a commission of 100 
clergymen of various denominations, 
and through advertising clubs. Over 
200 newspapers printed a questionnaire 
on religious beliefs that had been pre 
pared by the commission of clergymen. 
The use of bulletins and posters of re- 
ligious subjects was contributed by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America. 

* * * 


Elected President of 
Indianapolis Club 


Sydney Sullivan, sales promotion di- 
rector of L. S. Ayres & Company, has 
been elected president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Indianapolis. The new 
members of the board of directors are: 
Edward W. Hunter, secretary of the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce; 
Frank Flanner, of Flanner & Buchanan, 
Inc., and H. P. Pagani, of the Indiana 
Catholic and Record. Maxwell Droke, 
the retiring president, automatically be- 
comes a director. 

*_ * * 


J. B. Fraser, President, 
Hamilton Club 


J. B. Fraser, of the Clark E. Locke 
Advertising Agency, has been elected 
goeeesens of the Advertising Club of 

amilton, Ont. The new vice-president 
is Kenneth G. Brown, of the Beech-Nut 
Company of Canada. Frank Seldon, of 
the Office Specialty Manufacturing 
Company is secretary-treasurer. 

R. E. Clemens has been appointed 
chairman of the program committee. 
C. M. Elliott was made editor of “Ad- 
Visor,” the club paper. 

*> * * 


Baltimore Club Plans Trophy 
for Lindbergh 


The Advertising Club of Baltimore 
has started a movement in organized 
advertising to present to Captain Charles 
A. Lindbergh a token. It is to be a 
trophy made of gold, silver and bronze, 
— of his New York to Paris 

ight. 
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Philadelphia Bureau Starts 
Coal Investigation 


The Philadelphia Better Business Bu- 
au has started a campaignm against the 
ort weighing evil of some coal deal- 
s, resulting, to date, in five convic- 
ms and one agreement to make 
stitution. 

In each case legal action was in- 
tituted by the party who purchased 
e coah, aided by the bureau which de 

loped the facts. 

The Philadelphia Coal Exchange is 
icking up the investigation and has 

ade the following statement: “The 
xchange is in hearty accord with the 
nvestigation conducted by the Better 

tusiness Bureau and will gladly place 
the disposal of the Better Business 

Sureau such facilities as are available 
» it in furtherance of the investigation.” 

* * * 

Financia] Advertisers Plan 
Indianapolis Unit 
Indianapolis members of the Finan 
ial Advertisers’ Association met re 
ently for the purpose of organizing a 
cal organization. The organization 
was formed to be better able to carry 
ut plans for the convention of the 
ational association which is to be held 
t West Baden, Ind.. from September 
12 to 15. Preston E. Reed, executive 
secretary of the Financial Advertisers’ 
\ssociation, attended the meeting and 

utlined plans for the convention. 

* * * 
al " 
Seattle Club Elects C. E. 
Fisher 

Cc. E. Fisher, secretary of the Gate 
way Printing Company, has been elected 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
Seattle, Wash. Other officers elected 
ire: Arthur Neitz, first vice-president; 
Jane Culley, second vice-president; Nor- 
wood Brockett, third vice-president; and 
R. W. Sprague, treasurer. 

New directors are A. E. Holden, R. E. 
Morgan, Jack Hazard and _ Willis 
Brindley. 

ee @ 


Choose Theme for Direct Mail 
Convention 


The International Direct Mail Adver- 
ising Association has chosen “Selling 
Better Mail Selling for Less Cost,” as 
the theme for the tenth convention to 
¢ held at Chicago, from October 19 to 
21. Edward A. Collins, of the National 
Surety Company, is chairman of the 
program committee. 

. 2 = 


F. W. Hanson Heads 
Danbury, Conn. Club 


The Danbury, Conn., Advertising Club 
has elected the following officers o 


the ensuing year: President, F. 
Hanson; vice-president, E. R. oe 
ind secretary-treasurer, Harold J. 
Puy. C. J. Fisher was named cheir- 
man of the board of directors. 
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Boston Legion Post Host to 
Financial Advertisers 


The Crosscup-Pishon Advertising Post 
of the American Legion, Boston, was 
luncheon host to a group of financial 
advertisers at the Boston City Club 
recently. The principal speaker was 
Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

Mr. Sisson stressed the importance of 
advertising in the upbuilding of the 
prosperity of the country and the influ- 
ence it is having on foreign countries. 
He said that we were no longer dealing 
with just the people in this country, but 
our foreign trade was demanding that 
we become familiar with other peoples 
and apply our ideas in advertising and 
selling to their needs. 

The other guests of the post included 
Herrick Brown, Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany; E. H. Kittredge, Hornblower and 
Weeks; R. Edwards Chambers, National 
Shawmut Bank; Ralph Hornblower; 
Charles F. Gettemy, Federal Reserve 
Bank; Governor Warren P. G. Harding 
of the Federal Reserve Bank; and 
Ralph Eastman of the State Street Trust 
Company. 

& @ 


Advertising Golf Champions 
to Battle for Honors 


The champions of the Winter Golf 
League of Advertising Interests and the 
Summer Advertising Golf Association 
will contest for national golfing honors 
at the Summer Association’s tournament 
to be held at Cooperstown, N. Y., from 
June 18 to 25. 

George P. James, general passenger 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Lines, who 
won the championship of the ‘Winter 
League tournament at St. Augustine, 
Fla., last January, will meet Clair Max- 
well, advertising manager of Life, who 
is present champion of the Summer 
Association. The winner will be pro- 
claimed the national golf champion of 
advertising interests. 

There will be a president’s contest be- 
tween Rodney E. Boone, president ot 
the Winter League, and H. van H. 
Proskey, president of the Summer Asso- 
ciation. Also there will be other con- 
tests between past presidents of both 
organizations. 


Home Economics in Business 
Group to Meet 


The program for the meeting of the 
Home Economics in Business Section of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation to be held at Asheville, N. C., 
from June 21 to 23, includes the elec- 
tion of officers. Mary Reed Hartson 
is chairman and Leone Rutledge Carroll 
is acting chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee; Aubyn Chinn is chairman of the 
standards committee and Marie Sellers 
of the placement committee who will 
present reports. 

This group has as its members wo- 
men who are engaged in promoting 
household economic work for advertisers 
and publishers. 
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The Proof of 


Old-fashioned palate-tickling recipes 
for everything from mock-turtle soup to 
strawberry mousse were received from 
SMART SET’S youthful audience in 
response to a small prize offer which ap- 
peared once on a left hand page in the 
front section of the magazine. 

That these readers—1,638 of them— 
took the trouble to write and send in their 
favorite recipes proves conclusively that 
they possess a keen interest in their 
homes, in foods, in cooking. 

At the same time, it is astonishing that 
the great preponderance of these recipes 
had their origin in past generations, even 
in foreign lands. Apparently, SMART 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office,360N. Michigan Ave. 


QMART SET 
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the Puddings! 


SET’S youthful audience, not heretofore 
habitual magazine-readers, have not had 
the opportunity to benefit by the more 
modern advertised conveniences and 


food preparations. 

A new food market—buyers also of 
furniture, kitchen appliances and uten- 
sils, floor coverings, linens and labor 
saving devices—in short, they are buy- 
ing everything to make themselves and 
their homes more interesting, more 


beautiful. 

SMART SET, published “for the 
4,000,000 not the 400,” reaches this new 
buying market, the younger element, 
buyers for the next 4O years. 
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12 Points of Distinction in 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


EDITORIAL DOMINANCE: 
RIPLEY . . . CALKINS 
MARSHALL . SMITH 


An open letter to Gov. Alfred Smith 
of New York by Charles C. Marshall, 
prominent New York Attorney, pub- 
lished in The ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY for April, 1927 :— 

And Governor Smith’s reply appear- 
ing in the May number become the 
subject of immediate national discus- 
OVER 180,000 = sion—the greatest feature in magazine 

history. 


Rates based on Such is the perception of The At- 
110,000 (ABC) lantic’s editorial policy in determining 
Rebate Backed— subjects of nation wide and interna- 
tional interest. 


Circulation, 


May, 1927 Issue 


Guaranteed 

Remember too, that the readers of 

Buy on a Rising these articles are also readers of The 

Tide! Atlantic’s impressive advertising 
pages. 


THE ATLANTIC -MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


all 
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JUNE MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAG NES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 
Standard Size 


Pages Lines 


irper’s Magazine ..... 113 25,424 
\tlantic Monthly ....... 98 22,078 
Worki’e Werk ...2.000- 93 21,902 
Scribmer’s ...... ate 84 18,828 

view of Reviews .... 81 18,298 

iden Book ......-.... 52 11,760 
\merican Mercury ..... 43 9,803 

he Forum ...........- 32 7,273 
MeO: eicdccdesieny. 21 4,793 
street & Smith Comb.... 16 3,639 
Wide World ...... aan's 15 3,472 

verybody’s ...... “er 15 3,436 

GE: dbictceendsace 15 3,362 

urrent History ....... 14 3,136 

Se ee 8 1,792 
Wiest: DOG cccewccevecs 7 1,661 
Flat Size 

Pages Lines 
eer 114 48,971 
Cosmopolitan .......... 89 38,407 
yee 66 28,527 
PROUT inside sacecnes 59 25,386 
Fews Bete cccccccciess 57 24,584 
American Boy ......... 31 21,640 
Physical Culture ....... 45 19,447 
Dream World ......... 38 16,403 
[rue Romances ........ 38 16,273 
Better Homes & Gardens 35 15,833 
ee” EE saséncssenes 23 15,757 


[rue Detective Mysteries 35 15,074 
Motion Picture Magazine 33 14,253 


SOMOS cccccevscseccace 31 13,448 
Samm BE sacs cvsccsces 31 13,314 
Elks Magazine ........ 28 13,072 
Shrine Magazine ....... 30 =§=13,033 
RED ccncecsvcsdccndces 28 12,220 
SOS kbs bianvetssaes 26 =:111, 396 
American Legion Monthly 24 10,453 
PONIES wicwcecsctaves 23 9,867 
\merican Girl ......... 18 7,840 
Che Open Road for Boys 15 6,497 
PROUES. FEE cccesccece 15 6,495 
Se. Nicholas ....cccccce 13 5,577 
Success Magazine ...... 11 5,100 
PED BR ‘sé cccccéntcus 10 4,396 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 


Vogue (2 issues) ..... 188 119,164 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 133 90,692 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 106 71,715 
Good Housekeeping .... 164 70,436 
Woman’s Home Comp... 77 += $2,692 
a: arr. ere 58 40,034 


Pictorial Review ....... 58 39,770 
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We believe 
that FORBES 
delivers four 
factors of 
value to ad- 
vertisers: 


The individual reader, 
with his tremendous 
personal purchasing 
power: “A Leadership 
Sale.” 


The purchasing power 
of the Companies for 
which readers work and 
of which they are mem- 
bers of the Boards of 
Directors. 


“Institutional strategy” 
—the power of FORBES 
to mold dynamic opin- 
ion; making an unusu- 
ally powerful group in- 
stitution conscious in 
addition to product 
conscious. 


Financial force—reduc- 
ing costs of financing, 
making it cheaper to 
buy money, and stabi- 
lizing security prices on 
the market. 


As an indication of the ac- 
ceptance of the 4-fold value 
examine the advertising in 
our current issues. 


‘hh 


FORBES 
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$1,000 a foot 


cA YACHT represents 
money. Just an average 
motor house boat, a 75- 
footer, will run to $75,000. 
Figure maintenance, crew 
and supplies at a thousand 
or more a month. You 
will see several of them 
this summer. It’s ten to 
one there’s a copy of 
YACHTING aboard. 


“OHE men who own the 
boats read YACHTING. 
It’s their magazine, about 
their boats, their races and 
cruises; it is edited by 
yachtsmen. When you use 
it to advertise your cigar- 
ettes and beverages, your 
motors and apparel, real 
estate and pianos, you get 
the benefit of this leisure- 
ly, personal approach. 


Send for rate card and sample copy 
(Member of A. B. C.) 


chting 


“The Quality Magazine | 
of the Boating Fizld.’ 








25 West 43rd St., NewYork City 





Delineator 

Holland’s 

Modern Priscilla 
Woman’s World 
People’s Home Journal.. 
Farmer’s Wife 
Fashionable Dress 

Junior Home Magazine... 
Household Magazine ... 
Child Life 

Needlecraft 

People’s Popular Month. 
Today’s Housewife 
Mess. of Sacred Heart 


4,355 
2,710 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages Lines 


House & Garden 141 
Town & Country (2 is.). 131 
Country Life 

Vanity Fair 

House Beautiful 
Nation’s Business (2 is.) 
Arts & Decoration 
Magazine of Business... . 
Field & Stream 

Popular Mechanics 
Garden & Home Builder 
Popular Science Monthly 
World Traveler 
Outdoor Recreation .... 
Outdoor Life 

Theatre 

International Studio .... 
Normal Instructor 
National Sportsman .... 
Business 

Radio News 

Field Illustrated 
Extension Magazine .... 
Science & Invention .... 
Scientific American 
Popular Radio 


Radio Broadcast 
Forest & Stream 
Association Men 
The Rotarian 


89,514 
88,399 
69,986 
56,227 
52,199 
48,083 
46,494 
32,259 
30,316 
30,016 
23,401 
21,155 
20,777 
19,999 
16,104 
15,484 
14,733 
14,287 
14,248 
12,559 
11,648 
11,107 
10,235 
10,027 

9,518 

9,366 

9,082 

7,702 

6,741 

6,244 

5,791 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 


Maclean’s (2 May is.).. 103 
Can. Homes & Gar. (May) 82 
West. Home Mo. (May) 58 
Can. Home Jour. (May) 58 
Rod & Gun in Canada... 42 


- MAY WEEKLIES 


ay 1- Pag 
Saturday Evening Post 153 
Liberty 50 
New Yorker 57 
Literary Digest 49 


72,553 
52,334 
42,300 
41,007 
17,075 


es Lines 


104,556 
32,587 
24,758 
22,606 
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what do we know? 
Come on—_Ask us another 


ERE are seven questions we 
TH] want you to ask us. In 
addition, you can throw in 
as many more of your own as you 
want. Acknowledging that it is 
customary to offer some sort of prize 
for the best answers, and that you 
who ask these questions should be 
rewarded in some handsome manner, 
we are at loss as to what to offer 
An IDEA.... 
We’ll have two cash prizes, one for 
you and one for us. For, assuming 
that we answer all your questions 
satisfactorily, you will want national 
newsstand distribution the Eastern 
Way, and then we shall both be 
financially rewarded, 


Buzz for your stenographer and 
dictate a letter to us asking the 
questions suggested and as many 
more as you can think of. Come 
on, Ask us Another 








How close is your contact with your wholesalers ? 

What do you know about their business ? 

What do you know about their methods of distribution ? 
What do you know about their methods of recovery ? 

What do you know about their efforts to eliminate returns ? 
How close are your wholesalers to their newsstand dealers! 


Are the publishers for whom you distribute satisfied with your service ? 








Eastern Distributing Corporation 


f l pues 
45 West 45th St. aS, 
or oughly Co 


ni 5 veret Telephone: 
New York Cit as Bryant 1 
y ANE! SEES y 444 


eLis} 
y/ 
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Lines 
2,228 
1,53¢ 
1,486 
1,087 
406 


Lines 
7,341 
3,535 


Lines Pages 
18,837 5 
11,017 Youth’s Companion 
8,706 Churchman 

8,665 New Republic. 

8,094 Argosy-All-Story 

4,703 May 29-31 

4,539 Time 

3,670 American Weekly 
— Totals for May 

2,880 Saturday Evening Post 
2,844 Liberty 

2,532 New Yorker 231 
1,305 Literary Digest 165 
American Weekly .... 28 
Collier’s 72 
Time 96 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 85 
Life 65 
Outlook 41 
Christian Herald 19 
The Nation 26 
New Republic 24 
Youth’s Companion .. 15 
Judge 23 
Churchman 20 
Argosy-All-Story 


Pages 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 41 
Collier’s 16 
Life 20 
Time 20 
American Weekly .... 4 
Christian Herald ..... 
Youth’s Companion 
Outlook 
Judge 
The Nation 
Argosy-All-Story 
Churchman 
New Republic 
May 8-14 
Saturday Evening Post 
Liberty 
New Yorker 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
American Weekly 
Time 
New Republic 
Life 
Christian Herald 
Outlook 
Youth’s Companion ... 
The Nation 
Judge 
Churchman 
Argosy-All-Story 
May 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post 
New Yorker 
Liberty 


o 
a 


~ 
—p 
NR & Dw 


Lines 
358,158 
115,197 

99,278 


Pages 
526 
178 


Lines 
85,585 
31,038 
25,418 
17,314 
14,134 
13,789 

8,716 

6,960 

6,840 

4,600 

4,414 

2,331 


ADVERTIS- 
CLASSI- 


Lines 
119,164 
90,692 
89,514 
88,39 


RECAPITULATION OF 
ING IN MONTHLY 

FICATIONS 

Pages 
188 
133 
141 
131 
103 


. Vogue (2 issues)... 
. Ladies’ Home Journal 
. House & Garden.... 
Town & C’ntry (2is.) 


Literary Digest 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 
Collier’s 

American Weekly 


Outlook 

The Nation 

Judge 

Churchman 

Youth’s Companion ... 
Christian Herald 
New Republic 
Argosy-All-Story 


May 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post 
Liberty 
New Yorker 
American Weekly 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Time 
Outlook 
Life 
The Nation 
Christian Herald 


. Good 


8,080 
7,415 
3,860 
3,465 
3,434 
2,874 
2,145 
1,658 
1,522 

656 


Ne SD MN AWA wD 


. McCall’s 
. Pictorial 
Lines 
78,929 
26,884 
22,570 
16,653 
12,141 
10,589 
7,898 
5,647 
5,176 
2,572 
2,375 


. Popular 


N &S &O &H 


me Oh 


In the 


given as 


23,396. 


PRINTERS’ 


. Maclean’s (2 May is.) 
. Harper’s Bazar 
Housekeeping.. 
. Country Life 

- Vanity Fair 

. Woman’s Home Com. 
. Can. Ho. & Gar. (May) 
. House Beautiful 

. American 

. Nation’s Bus. 
. Arts & Decoration... 
. West. Ho. Mo. (May) 
. Can. Ho. Jour. (May) 


(2 is.) 


Review 


. Cosmopolitan 

. Delineator 

. Magazine of Business 
. Field & Stream 
Mechanics. . 
. Red Book 


This 


72,553 
71,715 
164 70,436 
104 69,986 
88 56,227 
77 52,692 
82 52,334 
82 52,199 
114 48,971 
48,083 
46,494 
42,300 
41,007 
40,034 
39,770 
38,407 
37,030 
32,259 
30,316 
30,016 
28,527 


106 


134 


Inx Four-Year 
Record of Advertising for May, 1927, 
the lineage for Photoplay was erroneously 
33,396. 
graphical error, the correct figure being 


was a typo- 
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—and the Financial 
Department 


W hatisa“Sound In- 
vestment’?—W hat 
is All Right at 25 
May Be All Wrong 
at 50—How Your 
Bank Can Help 
You—Keep Your 
Overhead Down— 
Don’t Spend All 
You Make—Specu- 
lation, The Royal 
Road to Ruin. 


This financial ser- 
vice for the reader 
vitalizes our col- 
umns for the adver- 
tiser. We tell ’em 
—you sell ’em. 


“The High Cost of ail | 


rowing’ —in the July issue. 


UCce 


MAGA 


ES § 
AZINE 








BUILDING, 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF JUNE ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1927 1926 1925 
Lines Lines Lines 
Maclean’s (2 May issues).... 
American 


Harper’s Magazine 

Photoplay 

Physical Culture 

World’s Work 

Atlantic Monthly 

Review of Reviews 

American Boy 

Scribner’s 

Boys’ Life 

Motion Picture Magazine .... 

Sunset 

Better Homes & Gardens .... 

Success Magazine 10, 433 
Munsey’s 5,236 
St. Nicholas i ¢ 5,040 
Century 6,656 
Everybody’s 3,436 4, 756 5,065 





* New size. 441,450 431,290 418,305 


t Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) > 107,922 
Ladies’ Home Journal 90,363 
Good Housekeeping 73,547 
Harper’s Bazar 65,597 
Woman’s Home Companion... ° 56,677 
Pictorial Reveiw e *35,974 
McCall’s 3 36,897 
Delineator 3 28,088 
Modern Priscilla 19,472 
Woman’s World 573 12,906 14, 201 
People’s Home Journal ‘ 11,656 12,050 
Needlecraft 7,424 6,652 
People’s Popular Monthly *, "245 *7,797 6,436 
* New size. 
t Designer combined with Delineator. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden 89,51 103,661 80,660 
Town & Country (2 issues)... $86,276 
Country Life 98 77,004 
Vanity Fair 66,573 
House Beautiful 
Field & Stream 
Arts & Decoration 
Nation’s Business 
Popular Mechanics 
tMagazine of Business........ 
Popular Science Monthiy. 
Outdoor Recreation 
Garden & Home Builder 
Outdoor Life 
Scientific American 
Theatre 
International Studio 
National Sportsman 
Science & Invention 
Forest & Stream 8,279 5,841 
t Changed to four-column page. 694,903 698,473 607,; 156 
* Includes advertising in Extra Edition dated May 20, 1927, 


t Formerly System. 
WEEKLIES (4 May Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post 358,1 £443,934 %437,072 
Literary Digest . $90,607 $81,199 
i $62,914 $55,030 


Collier’s 
American Weekly $36,231 $41,457 
$55,522 ~30,080 


Forbes (2 issues) 77 ’ 30, 

Life 26,362 21,621 
22,037 22,743 

Christian Herald $21,808 $22,243 


578,581 554,320 519,449 


1924 


438,572 


88,075 
85,706 
65,343 
55,279 
50,368 
50,344 
33,097 
28,053 
16,754 
12,077 
11,260 

8,458 

6,579 


$11,393 


77,110 
74,141 
49,380 
47,749 
28,894 
33,993 
20,496 
22,875 
33,068 
31,568 
27,253 
25,777 

9,277 
18,878 
16,023 
15,767 
13,642 


11,095 


589,593 


$405,179 
$81,602 
$40,645 
61,831 
$30,389 


$16, 949 





t 5 issues. 635,330 759,415 711,445 





Grand Totals 


686,733 


2,350,264 2,443,498 2,256, 355 2, 226,25 291 


Totals 
Lin $s. 
262,127 
188,510 
62 
8 


1 
I 
s< Hl 


) 
) 


\ 


29. 92 
28,057 


2,163,743 


350,94 
336,881 
262,09 
217,899 


101,487 
87,14: 
74,33 


2,792,92 


9,276,40 
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, ™ number of advertis- 
ing pages in The New 
Yorker in May was the 
second greatest among all 
magazines listed in the 
Printers’ Ink Summaries, 
of May weeklies and June 
monthlies. 


Second for the first five 
months of 1927, too. 


The 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


PATERS laid out upon an open 
desk have a tantalizing way of 
catching the eye. On several oc- 
casions the Schoolmaster has found 
himself unconsciously gazing upon 
copy and art work on the desks of 
his agency friends, later coming to 
a realization of his act with a 
guilty feeling. 

This curiosity of visitors is be- 
ing put to work by the American 
Southern Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. One of its recent ad- 
vertisements is in the question and 
answer form. Twelve questions 
are asked regarding insurance and 
insurance trusts. Answers may be 
had by applying for a copy of a 
booklet which ties up with the 
newspaper advertisement. 

The advertisement has stimu- 
lated a number of inquiries and, to 
get the active support of its ex- 
ecutives and to make the most of 
the advertisement, the company 
has slipped a copy under the glass 
top of its officers’ desks. Here the 
wandering eyes of visitors are in- 
vited to focus themselves upon the 
advertisement which is so placed 
as to be easily read by those who 
sit there for consultation. The 
company has found this arrange- 
ment a subtle approach for turning 
conversation to the subject of life 
insurance trusts. 


* * * 


A “Chamber of Horrors” has 
been established in one of the 
larger department stores. It is a 
room in which is displayed mer- 
chandise found on sale in the vari- 
ous departments which does not re- 
flect the store’s customary stand- 
ards. This ingenious idea, and its 
working out, should prove of 
value to every retailer or manufac- 
turer compelled to carry a large 
assortment of goods. 

Realizing that times change and 
that buyers sometimes make mis- 
takes, the executives of this store 
suspected an impartial survey of 
their store would reveal a number 
of articles not quite appropriate. 
They were not prepared, how- 


ever, which re- 
sulted. 

They started by dismissing the 
idea of professional talent for this 
purpose, and chose five young 
society girls, known for their 
taste and style. After preliminary 
schooling, these young ladies were 
turned loose in the store and in- 
structed to buy whatever they 
thought was “horrible.” 

Each article was to be wrapped, 
taken from the store and later 
returned to the directors’ room, 
unwrapped and with a card at- 
tached explaining the reasons for 
each selection and its inappropri- 
ateness. 

When the room was full, the 
executives wére called to view the 
exhibition. After the first shock, 
the humor of the situation struck 
them and it was some time before 
the more serious side could be dis- 
cussed. The young ladies were 
not backward in stating the rea- 
sons for their selections, resulting 
in the management receiving a lib- 
eral education in the public’s atti- 
tude toward its stock. So success- 
ful was the first exhibition, that 
three more were held, taking in all 
departments of the store. 

Finally, all the articles were 
grouped and placed in one room 
where the buyers and department 
heads could see them, and a gen- 
eral talk was given, stressing the 
lessons which had been learned by 
the survey and interpreting these 
to the whole organization. 

The Schoolmaster believes many 
businesses might benefit by seek 
ing an opinion from an unpreju- 
diced, outside viewpoint, becaus« 
no matter how alive an organiza- 
tion may be, there are always cer 
tain ruts and prejudices into which 
it steps. 

It is the custom of many firms, 
especially in the printing trades, 
to keep a “morgue” of their past 
achievements. This gives new em 
ployees a chance to learn what th 
company can do and has done as 
well as to acquaint them with its 
policies. 
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1400 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
Elmer A. Claar & Co., Agents Hooper & Janusch, Architects 


"THE growing activity in construction of co-operative 
apartment buildings makes this field especially attrac- 
tive. Elmer A. Claar took an active part in planning and 
selecting materials and equipment for the above building. 
You can sell these important executives through 
their business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. The July 4th issue will report the con- 
vention of the National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers. Start your campaign in that number. 





BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 






PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4. B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
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A 
REAL JOB 
IS WAITING FOR 
A THOROUGHLY 
COMPETENT 


Copy 
Man 


e 


A PosITION that will 
be just as big as the man 
has the ability to make it, 


with everything in his 
favor. 

A position of perma- 
nence, of responsibility, of 
interest in every way. 

With a New York 
agency that keeps grow- 
ing year by year. 

Any ability in layout 
work,typography, art, etc., 
would be useful. But the 
essentials are ability to 
think well and to write 
well. 


Every member of our organ- 
ization knows ofthis adver- 
tisement. Replies will be 
held in full confidence. 


ADDRESS “O,” BOX 196 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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The “Chamber of Horrors” js 
another angle of this same idea, 
and would serve to illustrate 
clearer than words what are the 
aims of a concern and what are 
not. 

** * 

During the course of an exten- 
sive investigation among retailers, 
the traveling sales manager for a 
clothing manufacturer Shtovere 
several facts about his company’s 
merchandise which proved helpful. 
As a by-product of his trip he 
picked up an idea which he later 
turned to great advantage. Many 
of the merchants visited advised 
that they were up against a credit 
problem which worried them. 

Numbers of their charge cus- 
tomers, with accounts long past 
due, were buying for cash from 
nearby competitors. The sales 
manager promised to give the mat- 
ter thought and try to help them. 
He asked himself: “Why would I, 
if I owed the Busy Bee money for 
a suit of clothes, go across the 
street if I wanted a new derby 
hat?” He came to certain definite 
conclusions about how the situa- 
tion could best be handled and 
then composed the following letter 
which he sent to each of the mer- 
chants who had asked for help, 
with the suggestion that it be sent 
to all their past due accounts: 


Dear Sir: 

The fact that you owe us an account 
that you do not feel able to pay at this 
time is no reason why you should deny 
yourself the advantage of trading with 
us. We will be very glad to see you 
and will appreciate a portion of your 
present cash trading. 

As you know, we sell at reasonable 
prices and the money you can save in 
purchases here will enable you to make 
payments on your account. Our goods, 
prices and store service met with your 
approval while you were buying on 
credit. If we have been willing to carry 
the account and if we have confidence in 
you, don’t you feel that we are entitled 
to your business? Doesn’t this appeal t 
your sense of fairness? 

Don’t let there be any “queer feel- 
ings” about coming in our store. We 
understand how miscalculations can com« 
about and are not hounding you to pay. 
All we want is that you keep your it 
debtedness to us in mind—pay us th¢ 
cash you are spending elsewhere—for, 
when you come to look at it fairly, this 
is only an exchange of courtesy 

We have a number of good "tend 
who have owed us for long periods and 
have systematically cleaned up their 
bills. They are trading with us right 
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Just Out : mt What 
— It Pays 
i —— Advertising 


Agents, Sales 


LON } fin Sales Promotion. 

RAT : j HERE is a book that gives you 

DIO the “How and Why” of up- 
IN 

SALE S to cover this new field. The subject is dis- 

a : ussed from every possible angle, from a con- 

M0] JON} ¥f sideration of who should use the radio medium, 

estimating a radio feature’s audience, and what 

the qualities of successful good-will programs are, 

to the relation of broadcasting to advertising and 


publicity, the changing structure of commercial broad- 
casting, and forecasting the future of the new medium. 


USING RADIO IN SALES PROMOTION 


By Edgar H. Felix 
é Broadcasting and Merchandising Consultant 
Contributing Editor, Radio Broadcast, Member, Institute of Radio Engineers 
386 Pages, 6x9, 43 Illustrations—$5.00 net, postpaid 


HE author shows that no advertising manager or sales-promotion 
expert can afford to disregard radio broadcasting; that he must 
be prepared to decide whether or not his product lends itself to suc- 
cessful use of the radio medium and, if it does so, how that medium 
may be used effectively to achieve the desired good-will. 
Discusses the Tie-up Between Broadcasting and Advertising 
An often > phase covered by this new book is how the commercial 


broadcasting effort should be tied up with other sales and advertising work, 
such as newspaper advertising, direct-mail literature and window displays. 


Some of Chapter Headings 
I. Logical Users of the Radio VII. The Voice in Broadcasting. 
Med 


to-the-minute practice in commercial 


y radio broadcasting. It is the first book 
c 


VIII. Formulating the Program 


um. 
II. Estimating a Feature’s Audi- Policy. 
ence, . Tx. Preparing the Script. 
III. Qualities of Successful Good- X. Directing the Broadcasting 
will Programs. Effort. 
IV. Selecting a Commercial Broad- XI. Opening and Closing Announce- 


casting Feature. ments. 

V. What the Radio Audience Wants. XII. Gaging the Value of Broad- 

VI. Instrumental Musical Features. casting. 
Examine the Book for 10 Days FREE 

Send for this new book for 10 days’ free examination. This does not place you under 


any obligation to purchase. You merely agree to return the book, postage prepaid, in 
10 days, or to send us $5 as payment in full at that time. Mail the coupon NOW! 





McGRAW-HILL Free Examination Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

You may send me for 10 days’ free examination Felix’s USING RADIO 
IN SALES PROMOTION, $5 net, postpaid. I agree to remit for the book 
or to return it, postage prepaid, within 10 days of receipt. 
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WANTED 


Sales Executive for Eastern 
Division Nationally Adver- 
tised Food Specialty 


We are seeking a man who 
has knowledge of the gro- 
cery trade and is able to plan 
and direct sales effort in this 
field. He should be young, 
energetic, and able to work 
with men and analyze sales 
figures. 


The man we want is prob- 
ably now earning about 
$7,500 a year. 


Please make application in 
writing only to “H,” Box 
195, care Printers’ Ink, stat- 
ing fully your experience and 
qualifications. 











FOREIGN 
EXECUTIVE 


Prominent manufacturer with 
world-wide distribution, in- 
cluding foreign manufacturing 
units, requires several men 
for immediate and prospec- 
tive openings as Managers 
and Assistant Managers of 
branches in South America, 
Europe, the Far East and 
Oceania. 

Actual experience in executive 
capacity in foreign branch, 
preferably of American man- 
ufacturer, absolutely neces- 
sary. Qualifications must in- 
clude all-around executive 
ability, grounding in branch 
office organization procedure, 
and natural sales instinct. 
Our personnel knows of this 
advertisement. 

Address “N,” Box 194, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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along and are getting the same treat. 
ment as all our customers and feel right 
at home. 

Please throw aside any mistaken idea 
you may have as to how we feel to ward 
you. Help yourself and help u- by 
trading here. 

Cheerfully yours, 

So successful did this iter 
prove in solving an annoying credit 
problem for a few merchants ‘hat 
it was later sent to the whole list 
with an explanatory letter. - It 
turned out to be one of the best 
“dealer helps” the company iad 
ever used, mainly, the School- 
master believes, because it was 


created to meet an actual condition 
and a specific problem. 
+ * * 


The Schoolmaster is going to 
spend ninety-eight cents. The rea- 
son for this contemplated expendi- 
ture is an advertisement for Lacq 
made by The Glidden Company. 

Outwardly this advertisement is 
another sample offer but it has in 
it something that the usual sample 
offer, particularly for paints, does 
not have. The company not only 
sends the prospect a sample can 
of paint but also something on 
which the prospect can use the 
sample. 

The main illustration shows a 
woman painting a wall rack and 
beside this illustration are three 
pictures showing the wall rack in 
use. The headline reads, 

This beautiful wall rack is yours 
together with a half-pint of Lacq and 


“Garden of Color” book all for 98 
cents. 


As the headline states, the com- 
pany offers an unfinished wall rack, 
of pleasing design, an advertising 
booklet and a can of paint to any 
prospect who is interested. 

This offer goes one step—a quite 
important step, too—beyond the 
usual sample offer and for that 
reason has an unusual appeal. No 
longer need the prospect say, 
“What’ll I do with the paint wh 
I get it? There isn’t enough 
paint a chair and what else ha 
I that needs painting?” This ad- 
vertisement appears in a woma! 
magazine and the Schoolmaster 
pretty sure that the shrewd use of 
the bargain appeal combined wit! 
the offer of a handy piece cf 
furniture will appeal to a gre:t 
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‘Economics of Hardware Wholesaling’ 


Theodore N. Beckman, Ph. D. 
Ohio State University 


Doctor Beckman only recently concluded a six years’ investigation of 
marketing and wholesale channels of distribution. His 600-page book 
“Wholesaling” is being used in several universities. He is an authority 
on collections and credits and marketing. 


+r HEODORE N. BECKMAN, Ph.D., of Ohio State University, 
has accepted the commission to write a treatise on the “Eco- 
nomics of Hardware Wholesaling” to be used in the educational 
advertising campaign being sponsored by the 
MISSOURI RIVER VALLEY HARDWARE WHOLESALERS 


Hardware wholesalers of this territory, traveling about 550 men 
and doing an annual volume running over 90 million dollars, are 
advertising to show retailers that jobber service permits them to 
turn their capital quickly and to maintain complete stocks with an 
investment proportional to their volume. 

Hardware retailers will be reached through full page copy in the 
Implement & Hardware Trade Journal, and also through hardware 
traveling salesmen who will be sent monthly bulletins dealing with 
the economic phase of distribution through jobbers. 


IMPLEMENT & HARDWARE TRADE JOURNAL 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Member of A. B.C. and A.B. P. 


ite—“Economics of Hardware Wholesaling” will be ready for distribution about 
igust 1. A copy will be sent free to anyone interested in the manufacture or 
e of hardware. 
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Sawmills that cut 
84 of the lumber 
O produced in U.S. 
Concentrate your adver- 
tising in the one paper that 
covers the worth-while mills 
in all lumber producing sec- 


tions—mills that cut 84% of 
the lumber sawn in the U. S. 


Write for our 84% circular. 


Est.1873 CHICAGO asc. 











If you use Direct-Mail— 


Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 











28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mailing Lists 


Will help you increase sales 





Ls 


mn Pe 997 SPARAnTEE? Sg each 
ROSs-Gouta Copa St Louis 
Binders for Printers’ Ink 





$1.00 Each. Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of nine copies each. Figure six binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened im the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open like @ 
book with all inside margins fully visible. 
Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with book cloth; lettered in gold. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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many women who might not be 
won over by the offer of a can of 
paint and the booklet alone. 

Yes, the Schoolmaster is going 
to spend ninety-eight cents. There 
ought to be some place for that 
wall rack in his house. 

* 


“I have observed a number of 
advertising campaigns,” remarked 
a friend of the Schoolmaster, “in 
which an apparently vital point 
was overlooked because of some- 
one’s failure to put himself in the 
place of that well-known individ- 
ual, Mr. Average Consumer. [ 
have in mind a case of this sort 
which just occurred to me re- 
cently. I had purchased a new au- 
tomobile and arranged to have it 
equipped with a nationally adver- 
tised shock absorber. A few days 
after this shock absorber was in- 
stalled, I noticed that the company 
which made it had embarked on 
an exceedingly large advertising 
campaign featuring its new and 
improved model, Naturally, I was 
anxious to learn whether the 
shock absorber that had been in- 
stalled on my car was this new 
model and I examined it carefully 
for any identifying symbol. So 
far as I could see, however, the 
shock absorbers installed on my 
car appeared exactly the same as 
those which the company had been 
making for a number of years. 

“I wrote the advertising man- 
ager and asked him how I could 
determine whether the latest model 
had been installed on my car. The 
reply I got was to the effect that 
the only way this could be ascer- 
tained was by taking off the cover 
and noting certain differences in 
the internal mechanism. 

“Now I would imagine that 
when an advertiser brings out a 
new model which is supposed to 
be somewhat of a radical improve- 
ment and moreover, when he ad- 
vertises this new model on a huge 
scale, it is highly essential that the 
new model be so marked that a 
would-be purchaser would have no 
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difficulty in telling the difference 
between the old and the new 
models. As it is, I have not yet 
crawled under my car and taken 
off the cover to see whether my 
snubbers are the latest model and= 
until I do, I am going to have a 
rather firm conviction that this 
company’s regular dealer palmed 
off on me an old model which he 
happened to have in stock.” 


T. T. O’Brien, Sales Manager, 
Duplex Truck 


omas T. O’Brien, formerly with 
Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
has been made general sales 
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Market Analyst 


Now — Sales Research Department 
for big cor jon and doing merchandising 
promotional work. seeks wider opportunity. 

Would like to associate himself in similar 
capacity with large manufacturer, advertising 
agency, publisher or trade association or as 

i t sales with market analysis 
under his direction. Has background of ad- 
vertising agency experience in copy, new busi- 
ness research, contact and merchandising 
counsel. 

A digger for facts, balanced judgment in 
analysis, the ability to interpret facts and 
figures and present them intelligently, a 
capable executive and a hard worker are 
qualifications he presents for consideration by 
higher exeoutives seeking more accurate mea- 
surement of markets and improved merchan- 
dising. A - grade man available at mod- 
erate salary if real opportunity exists. Prefer 
automotive field. 

Address “Q,” Box 197, Printers’ Ink 





ger of the Duplex Truck Company, 

of Lansing. At one time he was 
sistant sales manager of the Olds 
Motor Works. 








If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an cocasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad te pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘J.,"” Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 


Stronghart Company Appoints 
George J. Kirkgasser 

‘he Stronghart Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of home_ savings banks, 
has appointed George T. Kirkgasser & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising. Plans for a 
newspaper campaign have been ap 


proved. 


FACTORY OUTPUT OFFERED 


NEW ARTICLE TO DOMINATE FIELD 
OF 400,000,000 ANNUAL RETAIL SALES 


ate national consumption of all makes of a certain article 
an’ one dollar is estimated to have exceeded four hundr 

The article in question is worn by ei ~ — 
nvari- 








Last year’s aggre 
retailing at less th 
million individual retail sales. 
of every ten in this country. Incidentally, it is worn out quickly an 
ably replaced. 

A revolutionary improvement on this article has been invented, patented 
and trade-marked and thoroughly tried out in the New York City market. It 
has been definitely demonstrated that the public will buy this article on sight 
at a price advance of 50 to 100% over its predecessors. ce worn it is 
afterward demanded. 

Notwithstanding receipt during the past year of hundreds of applications 
from all over the world for distributing rights on this article, its manufac- 
turers are now, for the first time, ready to step up quantity production 
sufficient to warrant national distribution. 

Contact is desired with an organization qualified to handle a big distribut- 
ing proposition in a big way. Qualifying requisit include experience in 
selling to jobbers; an aptitude for advertising—plus an appropriation of not 
less than $100,000 for the first year—and a willingness to plow back into 
the business, as it grows, an increasing, periodical appropriation for 
publicity. 

An exceedingly attractive proposition will be made to the right kind of men 
or man, as the spread between cost of production and consumer price is 
large and allows profits without precedent alike for Distributor, Jobber and 
Retailer. 

Interviews will be arranged first with those who extend us the courtesy of 
indicating something of their fitness or facilities for handling this proposition. 


Address NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION care Printers’ Ink 


is advertisement is written by the manufacturer, who has no advertising agency 
affiliations whatsoever 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES _ 


PRINTERS and BOOKBINDERS 
Two Revolution Presses, Drum Cylinder 
Presses, Power Paper Cutters, Lever 
Paper Cutters, Colts and Universal 
Presses, Chandler & Price Presses, Gold- 
ing Jobbers, New Style Gordon Presses, 

& P Presses with Miller Feeder, Multi- 
Color Presses, Folders, Punches, Per- 
forators, Wire Stitchers, Numbering 
Machines, Standing Presses, Embossers, 
Shears, Proof Presses. 

At greatly reduced prices and upon 
most liberal terms. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman Street 
New York City 


TRADE PAPER WANTED —Will buy 
outright some small trade paper or a sub- 
stantial interest in a larger trade paper. 
No brokers. Address E. C. Moore, 
17 Battery Place, New York. 


FOR SALE 
Mail Order Business, BUYER should 
know direct mail, must come West. Can 
build Agency in connection. $4,000 
handles. Box 930, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK PREFERRED 
Competent editor with capital, experienced 
in trade, class and news field, wants con- 
nection. Opportunity for progressive pub- 
lisher seeking expansion. Box 939, P. I. 


STITCHERS FOR SALE 
National Size 4—series—No. 863—used 
4 months—takes up to 4% inch—made by 
Gitzendanner-Miller. Make offer. 

Perfection No. 2—made by J. L. Mor- 
rison Co.—take up to % inch—No. 1055. 
Make offer. Address » & 945, P. L. 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furnished and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Enquiries, 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Samples will 
be intelligently and properly handled, for 
a Nominal Annual Charge. Address (By 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), ‘New York City. 























HELP WANTED 


DO YOU KNOW ADVERTISING? 
Have You Connections? 
The opening is exceptional. Well-known 
Artist with large national accounts will 
consider you. If you know selling, 
no limit to earning. Give experiences. 
Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 











Only monthly farm magazine published 
in prosperous Wisconsin desires adver 
tising representative in New York and 
West Coast territories. The Agricultor, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





- CORRESPONDENT WANTED 
Manufacturer wants good correspondent 
(male or female) to follow up salesmen, 
prepare copy, etc. State —— ind 
salary; confidential. Box 935, I. 


Advertising salesman to take complete 
charge of Eastern territory for pub!ishe 
of established magazines, Desiee one with 
personality plus aggressiveness. Some ex- 
perience necessary, but not determining 
factor. A short résumé of your experi 
ence with salary desired is requested and 
such information will be kept strictly con 
fidential. Opportunity is here and pro 
ducer will be more than satisfied with 
the connection. Box 931, Printers’ Ink 








Assistant 
Correspondent 


Wanted 


Concern selling direct by 
mail through national adver- 
tising wants man to assist 
with customers’ correspon- 
dence. High grade rupture 
appliance man, experienced 
handling correspondence 
with direct selling agents 
would work in nicely, but 
this experience is not essen- 
tial. Only reliable person 
with record for stability need 
answer this ad. 

State age, salary wanted, 
racial extraction and record 
of recent employment. 

This is a live place for a 
live man or maybe a woman. 

Address “T,” Box 198, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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EXPORT ADVERTISING—Manufac- 
turer advertising in all important countries 
requires well-qualified advertising man 
with knowledge of one or more languages 
and an inborn faculty of clearly express- 
ing the sales features of different prod- 
ucts offered to peoples in all walks of life. 
Write briefly, detailing what actual ex- 
perience you have had in export adver- 
tising and foreign sales promotion. 
Salary adequate. Box 932, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITOR 
Experienced trade paper and weekly 
newspaper editor with advertising train- 
ing. College man under 30. Start at 
$35. Box 941, Printers’ Ink. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATION MANAGER 
A Trade Association Manager of unusual 
experience is in a position to make 
an attractive proposal to an industry, 
whether organized or not, that is not 
reaping the full benefits of co-operative 
effort as it is applied in modern business. 
Box 938, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING-SALES EXECUTIVE 
with 15 years’ experience as Adv. Mgr. 
and Agency Executive—covering sales, 
copy, merchandising, sales promotion, na- 
tional and direct-mail campaigns—can be 
available to Mfr. or Agency in Middle 
West about June 30. Age 38; salary 
$75. Address, “BURNS,” 2306 North 
Lawndale Ave., CHICAGO. 





PRODUCTION MAN (Assistant), age 
26, thorough knowledge all phases of pro- 
duction. Six years’ advertising agency 
experience; at present employed. 7 
secondary to opportunity. Box 934, P. I. 


ADV. WRITER 


10 years copy chief New York agencies, 
newspaper promotion manager, and mag- 
azine space seller. Box 944, P. I 


VIZUALIZER 


for national advertising agency will plan 
campaigns and make convincing layouts 
on a free-lance basis. Box 943, I. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE 











Young woman, 26, six years’ experience, 
college education, capable manager, de- 
sires connection with advertising agency 
or commercial concern. Salary $3000. 
3ox 933, Printers’ Ink. 


SPACE SALESMAN 

Broadly trained in one of America’s great 
publishing houses, experience covers sell- 
ing space, wide familiarity with execu 
tive, administrative and financial aspects, 
with practical knowledge of advertising 
and merchandising. Salary secondary to 
opportunity. Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED 

COPY WRITER, CONTACT MAN 

AND MERCHANDISING EXPERT 
Excellent record in AAAA agency. Trade 
booklets and merchandising articles a spe- 
cialty. Will consider only good offers 
where work is hard and reward is high. 
Box 940, Printers’ Ink. 

















PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


\ highly successful promotion and pub- 
lieity specialist and executive, with wide 
mmereial and civic experience, a com- 
tent organizer, handler of men, author 
nd public speaker and recently an out- 
tanding advertising and educational 
otion picture producer and distributor 
n his own company, has sold his inter- 
t therein and now seeks permanent em- 
oyment in a substantial concern. Cul- 
ired, Christian, 43 years old, in vigorous 
slth. College degrees, A.B., A.M., LL.B. 


Box 937, Printers’ Ink. 











Binders for 
PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications 


INDERS for the Printers’ 

Ink Publications will keep 
your copies neat and con- 
venient and preserve the sales 
and marketing information 
that appears in every issue. 

We furnish them at cost 
plus a small amount for post- 
age. The WEEKLY binders 
are $1.00 each, postpaid 
(figure six binders for a 
year’s copies). The MoNTHLY 
binders are $1.25, postpaid 
(figure two binders for a 
year’s copies). 


Bound Volumes 


We also bind Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
in black buckram, stamped in 
gold. The Weekty is bound 
in four volumes and costs 
$2.00 a volume, postpaid, or 
$8.00 for the year’s set. The 
MONTHLY is bound in two 
volumes and costs $3.00 a 
volume, postpaid, or $6.00 for 
the year. 


The Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Home, Jimes 


More and more in this office 
we are coming to view with alarm the kind of advertising 
which says, “For those who feel entitled to life’s better 
things” and is addressed to those precious homes “Where 
two Cars are not too many.” That kind of snobbishness makes 
us a little restive with the American experiment—and with 
ourselves. Having reference, if we may, to the profession. 

There is a kind of intelligence which can talk to either 
millionaires or their minions without bending forward or 
backward. Standing level, this intelligence is apt to see 
level. It can talk about a silk hat or a candy bar without 
losing its perspective. As a matter of course it knows how 
to produce with words and line and color any desired effec 
from unwarranted fear to the noblest social aspirations, 
but it doesn’t instinétively seek out the lowest emotions in 
the human scale and pander to them. 

We aren’t asking for an advertising morality. Heaven 
forfend. But we would like a little more sense of humor. 





‘The JOHN H. DUNHAM (Company 
Advertisinz— 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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More Chicago families 
have Tribunes than 
have telephones 


Tribune Residential 
Circulation Telephones Automobiles 


( City of Chicago only) 


458,473 471,027 317,433 


Week days 


586,472 


Sundays 


(Six months’ average net paid) 


In the residential districts ‘‘above average”’ 
The Sunday Tribune has 90% coverage of the 
225,000 families. In the ‘‘average”’ districts, 
The Tribune has 78% coverage of the 224,000 
families. In the ‘‘below average’’ districts, 
The Tribune has 60% coverage. 


In city and suburbs alone, The Sunday 
Tribune is bought by 750,000 families. 


The Tribune’s city and suburban circulation 
on week days is greater than the total week day 
circulation of any other Chicago paper. 


Chicags Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation: 765,519 Daily; 1,171,360 Sunday 





